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Art. I.—Mr. Browning. 


Tue poetry of this century has been fertile in new results— 
as fertile, perhaps, as that of Shakespeare and his fellows ; 
only less so than that of Greece. In two senses this is 
true. The poets of our time have opened out many new 
veins; the names of Goethe and Heine in Germany, of 
Hugo and the romanticists in France, of Shelley, Keats, and 
Mr. Tennyson in England, are so many monuments of 
enterprise; their attempts are at worst so many beacons of 
experiment, at best so many columns or crosses witness- 
ing to victory and triumph. But in all these cases, though 
the work is new, it at least bears the marks that we are all 
accustomed to associate with poetry; all these have erred, 
when they have erred, by excess rather than by deficiency of 
the divine faculty, by having too much rather than too little 
of what we connect with poetry in their nature. On the 
other hand, there are some few instances where not only 
has the vein worked been new, but where it would, before 
the confutation of experience came, have probably been 
pronounced to be unworkable. There are one or two men 
who have taught us to look for poetry where previous ages: 
have found nothing but uncompromising prose. With this 
revolutionary power, this gift of spiritual alchemy, two men 
in particular have been endowed. Wordsworth showed the 
world that what was calm and reflective might still form fit 


subject for the singer; that reason has just as much her 
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inspiration as passion has her laws; that sweet waters, 
perhaps the sweetest, might flow from ‘the depth, and not 
the tumult, of the soul.’ And amid greater difficulties—and 
therefore perhaps with success less incontestable—a similar 
example has been set by Mr. Browning. 
Mr. Browning is, above all things, the poet of intellect. 
- In saying this, however, it is important that we should know 
exactly what we mean. There is a sense in which the same 
remark could fitly be made of the other great poets who, 
since the revolution of last century, have marked out the 
way in which poetry should move; there is a sense in 
which Goethe and Hugo, Shelley and Mr. Tennyson, may be 
truly conceived to have built up for our time a poetry of the 
reason. Moving often, perhaps by preference, in the world 
of ideas, these poets differ widely among each other; they 
differ yet more widely from Mr. Browning. Their manner is 
abstract, Mr. Browning’s concrete ; they express themselves 
directly, he indirectly ; they are lyric, he (by his own con- 
fession) is ‘dramatic.’ Dramatic, however, as Mr. Browning 
may in outward semblance be, few so unweariedly ashe 
have dealt and charmed with thoughts: none perhaps have 
so persistently crystallized their thoughts in clear-cut shape, 
or turned them in such numerous facets on the world. Light 
upon light, the same yet not the same, they flash upon us 
from every page of at least the early and central periods of 
his literary life. In one of his most important smaller poems 
he rebukes a ‘ brother’ for ‘ speaking naked thoughts, instead 
of draping them in sights and sounds.’ So indomitable 
is his own tendency to make use of thoughts that it is hard 
not to see in the rebuke a reminder, in the first instance, to 
himself. Mr. Browning’s thoughts are clothed, not naked 
thoughts; they are sung, not spoken; they spring naturally, 
not wrung perforce (like Boehme’s) from the soil. But, in 
the last resort, they are indeed thoughts; it is the essence 
of his poetry to be the poetry of reason; and it is just this 
that gives Mr. Browning his unique position among poets. 
_ Others before him have bade thought take shape in art; 
others, though but few, have penetrated as deeply into the 
‘windings of love and hate, of truth and hypocrisy, in the 
heart of man. But things which have existed only apart in 
others in Mr. Browning ‘are united. He is as familiar with 
the vapours, now dark, now luminous, of the old world as 
-with the transparent ether of the new. If he has affinities 
on the one side with Goethe or Shelley, on the other side he 
is no less of kin with Shakespeare or with Balzac. How 
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the two tendencies, the dramatic and the abstract, have | 


twined themselves together in his mind—what power each 
has had to mould and modify the other—it will be the 
attempt of this paper to make plain. 

I. ‘ My poetry,’ Mr. Browning writes, ‘is always dramatic 
in principle, and so many utterances of so many imaginary 
persons, not myself.’ The claim is urged perhaps with 
something more than justice; but when all abatement has 
been made, the dramatic still remains so far the most 
striking and, in a sense, the most essential, aspect of the 
poet’s mind, that to begin with treating of any other would 
be unpardonable. 

‘In judging of a novel,’ Goethe wrote, ‘the first thing to 
ask is, ‘‘ Has the author a distinct way of handling life?”’ 
The saying may be applied profitably to all other works of 
art. The drama is art, and therefore, in one aspect, beyond 
the reach of definition. Art, however, does not spring, any 
more than the artist among heroes sprang, ‘from an oak- 
stock or a rock,’ but from needs or instinets which were 
rooted in the heart of man long before, and will continue to 
be so long after, they have given birth to the rich fruits and 
flowers which are the desire of all nations. Art is not an 
exotic but the embodiment, in magic shape, of the thoughts 
and principles by which we guide ourselves every day along 
the doubts and intricacies of ordinary life. Of the drama 
this is pre-eminently true, as the dramais, beyond all others, 
the form of art which deals with the men and things that 
meet us daily in experience and practice. The great dramatist 
is he who has rendered deftly, because he has himself 
seen clearly, one of the main aspects under which life can 
appear to men. 

To the natural man of all ages—to all men, perhaps, in 
the early ages of the world—good and evil are the essential 
facts in our life; ‘Is it good or evil, just or unjust?’ the 
essential question to be asked about all lives that pass before 
our eyes. Individual differences vanish beneath the blinding 
light that flashes from the consuming fires of Mount Sinai; 
everything is thrown into shadow except the two tablets and 
the ‘ shalt not’ inscribed upon them. Such judgments have 
found artistic shape in the classical drama; absolutely, in the 
drama of Sophocles and Corneille; with certain revolutionary 
modifications, in that of Euripides and Hugo; in both alike, 
without qualification, so far as our sympathies in each case 
stand or fall with our acceptance of a well-defined standard 
of what is good and bad. 
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But, even with the utmost latitude of gloss, the law can 
never express the whole even of the moral side of life. To 
the blessing and cursing, necessary in any decalogue, succeeds 
the very different spirit which calls for the sun to shine upon 
the evil and upon the good, and the rain to fall upon the just \ 
and upon the unjust. The presence of this spirit in life is: 
about us on all hands—the most patent fact of modern history. 
Nor is it any the less plain in art; if only in the art of one 
man who, standing in the interspace of two worlds, looked - 
before and after and, gathering into himself the tolerance 
which was the practice but not the theory of the old religion, 
and the theory but not (for long centuries) the praetice of 
the new, has commended even Iago to our forbearance, and 
even Caliban and Falstaff to our love. 

The classical drama was busied with the type, that of 
Shakespeare with the single life ; both alike deal mainly with 
the moral aspect of existence; both alike appeal, with more 
or less of width, to our admiration and our love. Yet even 
here the whole interest is not absorbed in moral considera- 
tions: these may fill the largest space in our view, but 
without the intellectual instinct which has grouped them in 
due order round a central point, so as to form a ‘ situation,’ 
they could never make claim to be regarded as artistic works. 
No drama can be without this intellectual element; the 
presence of it as preponderating element gives rise to the 
next specific form of drama, or the next manner of regarding 
life. 
Curiosity, the scientific spirit, the love of observation, may 
be applied to the facts of life in two ways. Firstly, it may 
turn itself to regard life as a whole: in this shape, which is 
the. product of that historical sense so characteristic of our 
age, it will map out society into types, and produce in the 
ordinary mind the classifications of social science; in art, 
the ‘human comedy’ of Balzac and his unequal followers. 

Secondly, following the distinction between type and in- 
dividual observed above, it may be riveted—as the art of: 
Shakespeare was riveted—upon the single life, and become 
the parent of that minute study of character for study’s sake, 
which is the absorbing interest of so many vigorous minds; 
and, in the drama, of that school which, ‘holding up the ’ 
mirror to nature,’ is represented in popular belief by the work 
of M. Zola. 

These four tendencies—intellectual and moral, individual 
and general—might be thought to exhaust the possible 
fashions of regarding life. And if the account, rendered at 
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The Inner Life. 5 


the outset, of Mr. Browning’s genius is correct, we can have 
small hesitation in pronouncing which main way of thought, 
moral or intellectual, he has most closely followed. Mr. 
Browning is the poet of reason. He is so even in his dramas. 
On our moral interest, our love and tenderness for the men and 
women whom he calls before us, he makes claim indeed, as 
all dramatists must submit to do; and in some few of his 
works—‘ James Lee’s Wife,’ for instance, and ‘Ivan Ivano- 
_vitch ’—satisfaction is given to something more than the 
demands of mere necessity in this respect. But in the main 
the interest is not moral but intellectual; not admiring but 
observant; only, it must be added, not abstract but concrete. 
And this leads us to see the specific quality which distin- 
guishes Mr. Browning’s work from that of Balzac or of Zola, 
and which supplies yet a fifth form which life may take to the - 
observer and to the dramatic artist. ; 

Life, whether general or individual, has been the subject of 
the two authors just mentioned; not life but living is the 
subject of Mr. Browning. They deal with the result, as in- 
carnate in society or in action; he with the process, before it 
has taken flesh and come down to be seen by the eye and 
handled with the hand of men. They treat of life, employing 
thought only as the instrument by which to them and us life 
is made intelligible. He also treats of life, only with life so . 
transfigured as to become one with the instrument which we 
have employed to bring order among the tangle. With them 
only the organ of contemplation, with him not only the 

\organ but the matter contemplated, is thought. Calling us 
to that rarefied atmosphere, ‘where meteors shoot, clouds 
form, lightnings unloosen,’ to the region ‘where God unmakes 
but to remake the soul,’ Mr. Browning cannot fail to present 
us with a view of life unfamiliar and hard for us to consis- 
tently maintain. It is the soul, indeed, with which he is con- 
cerned; the soul not as ‘lost in action, passion, talk;’ not 
battered, as it appeared to Plato, with the sands and rocks 
and waves of life; but ‘itself by itself,’ as ‘self-gathered for 
an outbreak,’ it ‘ chafes in the censer’ before bursting in fire 
on the world. Thought is the stubborn rock reaching towards 
heaven that compels the shifting mists for an instant, as they 


‘ fleet past, to take its form, that for one moment gives them 


consistency gnd local habitation, for one instant reveals them 
to themselv@s and to the world, and then lets them sweep 
down the wind and night for ever. 

And it is just here that Mr. Browning approaches most 
closely to the method of the classical drama. With Balzac, 
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treating of the whole circle of existence, each novel was but 
a fragment, to be completed only when the last page of the 
‘human comedy’ was closed. With Shakespeare, glancing 
from heaven to earth in search of living things to love, each 
life, whole in itself, was set before us from the birth to the 
grave. With Sophocles, carving but one aspect of things, 
one day sufficed that we, like him, should ‘see life steadily 
and whole;’ the unities of time and place were no accident, 
but the inevitable outcome of the thoughts on which he fed. 
- To Mr. Browning, dealing not with’acts, with but the thought 
- which gave them birth, one moment is enough to flash the 
truth upon us. It is not with the intricacy of events, but 
with the single moment that sums up all events, that, in this 
aspect of his work, we have to do. 

To Mr. Browning the situation is the essential thing; the 
situation not, after the manner of George Eliot, as the sum 
of circumstances moulding the character after their irrevoc- 
able will; nor, after the manner of Hugo, as the shape which 
destiny assumes in her final struggle for the soul of her un- 
conquered victim; but rather the bodily presence which! 
thought of its own bidding chooses, in which it may manifest; 
itself to itself and to the world. Each of these writers, in 
deed, supplies instructive resemblances and contrasts to the 
manner of Mr. Browning. Mr. Browning is unlike Victor 
Hugo, in so far as he deals not with the moral but the intel- 
lectual interest; not with passion but with reflection; not with 
the struggle but with the identity between the soul of man 
and his fate. He is like him, in so far as he regards only the 
crucial moments in the life of the soul, when, at the parting 
of the ways by the ‘dark tower,’ one ‘sheet of flame’ may 
dart to disclose a man’s triumph or defeat.* It is by flashes 
of lightning that in each case we read the characters of men. 
Again, to Mr. Browning as to George Eliot, the situation, the 
circumstance, is all-important; but in George Eliot, though 
not of the life, circumstance is in it and the whole of it; in 
Mr. Browning circumstance is of the life, and yet but a part, 
a moment of it. In George Eliot circumstance dominates, 
in Mr. Browning it is dominated by, the will. 

The situation, then, in Mr. Browning’s poetry is the first 
consideration. That this is so appears from the very titles of 
his poems. ‘In a Balcony,’ ‘Any Wife to any Husband,’ 
‘In a Gondola’—the names themselves are enough to show 
that we have here to do not with a whole life, not even with 
one aspect of life, but with a moment; not’ with men and 

* See ‘Childe Roland.’ 
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women whom we can love and hate, but with actions com- 
pelled to stand forth from character and surroundings, which 
we are to comprehend and judge. And when we go deeper 
than the mere names, the truth of this becomes yet more 
apparent. Look for an instant at the poem called ‘Dis 
Aliter Visum.’ What is the interest there? With the cha- 
racters set before us? Clearly not, for of them we learn 
nothing but the single fact that ten years ago they might 
have agreed, but did not, to become husband and wife. The 
interest is purely in the situation, in the way in which the 
swoman believes now that the man supposed her to have judged 
it then. In this double, or triple, reflection from mind to 
mind of the two agents in a simple event lies the whole 
fascination of a most fascinating poem. : 

This method is so characteristic of Mr. Browning that we 
may well take, and less at random, two further instances of 
its employment in his longer poems. Among these, few prob- 
ably are more unique than that called ‘Pippa Passes.’ This 
play, if so it can be called, is made up of four distinct 
dramas. On none of these clearly, by itself, can our atten- 
tion be intended to be fastened. That for which we watch 
and wait, that which gives colour and discriminating effect to 
the whole drama, is that which forms the touching-point be- 
tween the four minor plays—the moment, that is, in which 
the simple child, Pippa, passes. On a world of lust, spite, 
fear, and vile ambition she dawns, once and again, for an 
instant, as a star sent from God to flash upon the weak and 
wicked a sense of the true nature of their life. Then the 
night closes round, and we are left to wait for the next part- 
ing of the clouds. On their momentary severance, on the 
contrast between the difference in the situations it reveals. 
and the identity of the revealing light, rests the whole interest 
of the play. 

Again, if there is one of Mr. Browning’s works more re- 
markable than ‘Pippa Passes,’ it is without doubt that most 
elaborate of his writings, ‘The Ring and the Book.’ Here, in 
an intensified form, is found all that seems most distinctive in 
the power and workmanship of the great intellectual poet. 


_ By an instructive contrast to the method of ‘Pippa Passes,” 


it is not here a multiplicity of dramas that first receive their 
true significance from the one light cast upon them; but the 
same event—line upon line, here a little and there a little— 
that is represented in an infinity of shapes; a single action, 
condemned by the outside world, approved by the outside 
world, recounted in turn by each agent and each victim, 
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pleaded by lawyers on both sides, brought for judgment finally 
before the seat of him who stands as the representative of 
God, the judge on earth. The space in which we move here 
is certainly wider, and more allowance is made than in the 
previous poem for the development of individual characters 
on the poet’s part and for a corresponding sympathy and 
interest on ours. But as certainly the main interest rests 
not with any person however striking, not with any sufferer 
however pure; it is not with the persons but with the con- 
templation and judgment of what they have done—that is, 
with the situation—that we are in the first place concerned. 


For it is to be noted that here, as in so many other of Mr. 


Browning’s works, we are not confronted with the characters 
as acting, with the action as taking place; not even with the 
characters as about to act, and the action as about to assume 
its irrevocable shape; but, as at other times, with a resuscita- 
tion of a possible past,* or the creation of an impossible 
present,+ or the dallying of the soul with a future which it 
has the power to conceive, but not the will to endow with 
life—t so here with the judgment passed either by himself 
or another, either for truth or for deception’s sake, on the 
what might have been, or was, or seemed to be, of an imaginary 
agent. In Greek tragedy, too, the agent is seldom represented 
as debating before action; in Greek tragedy, too—even, we may 
say, in that of Euripides—debate does not begin until the 


action is past-beyond recall. Orestes§ does not doubt till’ 


he has slain his mother; Antigone does not even question 
the justice of her ‘righteous crime ;’ Cidipus does not even 
know himself to have done what, when known, is admitted by 
him to be the blackest guilt. The calm certitude of Greek 
life forbade such obstinate questionings of self as seem natural 
to us; the Greek acted thus or thus because he could not do 
otherwise. Knowing that to ‘think so brain-sickly of things’ 
‘was but to ‘unbend his strength’ and make him mad, the 
Greek began examination not in the conscience before doing, 
but at the bar of some conflicting and external claim—at the 
seat of an outer judge, human or Divine—when the action 


was complete. In modern thought, ordinarily, the judgment- - 


seat is transferred within the conscience of the agent, and set 
up before the action has passed the stage of premeditation ; 
so it is most notably with Shakespeare; it is so also with 


* See ‘Too Late,’ ‘Dis Aliter Visum,’ ‘Youth and Art.’ 
+ See ‘Mesmerism,’ ‘Time’s Revenges.’ 

t See especially ‘ The Statue and the Bust.’ 

§ See end of ‘ Choephore.’ 
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George Eliot and Victor Hugo. Mr. Browning, on the other 
hand, as we lave seen, forces the questioning back yet a 
stage beyond this in the region of reflection; he drives self- 
examination inwards into the second or third circle of the 
hell or heaven which is the soul of men. The situation with 
him is torn from its seedplot in the hearts of the characters 
or agents that gave it birth, and transplanted into another 
and yet another ground, till, like the seeds which were fabled 
- to float through the air of a tropical region, it becomes almost 
independent of material support or resting-place ; the germ of 
thought from which it sprang has become a mighty tree 
casting forth its branch into the river and its boughs into the 
great flood. The situation, which is the reflection of action 
into thought, is for that reason, and for that reason only, that 
which alone ‘seems worth study’ to Mr. Browning. 

Nor is it enough to say that it is only thought for which 
Mr. Browning cares: as thinker, and perhaps still more as 
artist, it is not on thought, but on thought in the making, 
that his eye is always fixed. Activity is the atmosphere in 
which, and which alone, thought can keep itself alive; in its 
rhythmic movement, ‘ hurled from change to change, its soul’s 
wings never furled,’ so, and so only, can reason withhold 
itself from sinking into unreason, the truth refrain from bein: 
transformed into the worst of all lies, the ‘lie within the soul. 
And if this is true of thought as thought in its native region, 
still more is it true of thought that would quit its home inthe 
heavens and stoop to take artistic shape. Unless it is incar- 
nate in the individual mind and will, unless it takes upon it 
the form of passion (whether the artist’s or another’s), thought, 
in Mr. Browning’s words, is ‘naked,’ unfit to tread the stage 
before our eyes, no instrument for use in the poet’s hand, be 
he Wordsworth or Goethe or even Victor Hugo. Hence it is 
that Mr. Browning presents us not simply with situations, 
but with situations in the making, as they form before the 
agent, as they crystallize under the observer’s eye. This, 
indeed, causes much of the obscurity which the general reader 
casts in Mr. Browning’s teeth. The situation is built up not 
for us but with us; it is given piecemeal to us by the poet as 
it was given piecemeal by circumstances to the imagined 
agent ; and out of scattered, apparently haphazard, materials 
the reader must construct for himself the finished edifice. 
As an illustration of this it is enough to refer once again to 
‘Dis Aliter Visum,’ to ‘Bishop Blougram,’ and ‘ Mr. Sludge ;’ 
or, for an iliustration still more striking, to the dramas, 
‘Colombe’s Birthday,’ ‘ Strafford,’ or ‘King Victor and King 
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Charles.’ In all these pieces, but especially in the last, Mr. 
Browning apparently wishes us to face the facts not as they 
actually were, but as they appeared to the agent at the time 
of action : we are called down with the agent into the thick of 
the struggle; the smoke and confusion of the battle have 
passed upon us as densely as on him; to us, as to him, the. 
meaning of any single change, of any one episode, is not 
revealed till, with the close of the fighting, the vapour lifts to 
show him and us the field of triumph or defeat. In other 
dramatists there is some point of vantage from whence we 
may oversee the mystery, however deep; with Mr. Browning 
we do not see and understand, but feel and are enveloped ; we 
scheme, intrigue, are baffled, as desperately as the imperious 
statesman or the vacillating king. 

It is true that in the better class of sensational novels also— 
say in the ‘ Moonstone’ or in ‘ Armadale’—we are called upon 
_ to sink ourselves in mystification, or to unravel an intrigue ; 
and it is for this reason probably that the charge of writing for 
sensational effect has been brought against Mr. Browning. 
With how much or how little reason this is done will become 
apparent if we reflect that in his dramas it is not on our 
capacity for sustaining shocks, nor even on our vulpine 
sagacity, that demand is made; but upon our thought—in the 
words of Mr. Carlyle, on ‘ our everlasting reason’—in the only 
manner in which thought or reason, on this level, can bring 
itself to being. For it must never be forgotten that if an‘ 

unusual method is here employed, it is not for its own sake, 
~ but to produce an unusual result; that we cannot grasp the 
mental activity of another unless we are willing to take a cor- 


responding mental exertion for ourselves; that an experiment 


—and an experiment sometimes, if not always, successful— 
is here being made to enlarge the bounds of art. 

Occupied above all things with thought, Mr. Browning 
does not give to other matters the same delicacy, the same 
impalpability of touch. Thus external objects, for instance, , 
play a large part in Mr. Browning’s poetry; partly perhaps 
because, like all thinkers, Mr. Browning hates abstractions 
and insists on grasp of detail; partly because, as a more 
personal characteristic, his imagination, like eloquence in the 
Tacitean sentence, ‘requires motion to light it, fuel to feed 
it, and it brightens as it burns.’ But in all cases his treat- 
ment of such objects is very distinct, as of one hewing crystals 
from without, not as of the inevitable force that moulds them 
from within ; and his method is often, when it suits a dramatic 
purpose, even harsh. A glance at ‘ The Englishman in Italy’ 
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will show not only that Mr. Browning can give but that, 
when occasion serves, he absolutely revels in giving, a de- 
scription of nature that is material, repulsive, brutal. Mr. 
Browning is too great to indulge his fancy, in general, at 
unseasonable moments ; rather, the faculty which can so 
marvellously hold up the mirror to hardness and perverse 
ingenuity is that which enables him at other moments to 
give those wonderful sculptures which call before us, as though 
cut out clear against, or in, a wintry sky— 


The ridge of short, sharp, broken hills, 
Like an old lion’s cheek-teeth.* 


The moon, made like a face with certain spots, 
Multiform, manifold, and menacing.} 


The dome of heaven, one vast rack 
Of ripples infinite and black {— 


and the objects which move by us in inimitable and inexhaus- 
tible procession throughout ‘Caliban upon Setebos’ and the 
series of poems entitled ‘James Lee’s Wife.’ In all these things, 
if we are struck by one thing more than by the power shown, 
if is by the wideness of the difference existing between Mr. 
Browning’s attitude towards nature and that of other modern 
writers—notably of Wordsworth. Mr. Browning could never, 
like Wordsworth, call himself the ‘worshipper of nature;’ he 
is, before all else, the observer. It is not the keenness of 
love so much as of knowledge with which he penetrates her 
forms. His love, his devotion is reserved for a different object ; 
he might claim to have taught the world in a wide what 
Pope taught in a very narrow sense—The proper study of 
mankind is man. 

Nor is it only in his handling of external nature that the 
firmness and palpable surety of Mr. Browning’s touch is 
shown. The same power—which, indeed, has applied itself 
to nature mainly for dramatic purposes—appears no less, 
when the fitting moment comes, when the appropriate ma- 
terial offers, in his protraiture or carving of mental things. 
Few more than he have known the economy of toil, the ease 
of stroke, by which, with most certainty of effect— 


The statue to its niche ascends to dwell: 


few more than he have been skilled by a few grave, dis- 
dainful touches to call the very life of a man or a generation 
to the canvas; of a generation, in the poem called ‘The 


* Karshish. + Karshish. t Easter Day. 
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Bishop orders his Tomb in St. Praxed’s Church ;’* of a man, 
in the extraordinary ‘ romance ’—one of the greatest, probably, 
among his smaller pieces—‘ My Last Duchess.’ In these and 
like poems it is the clearness, the compactness, or, in another 
aspect, the construction by observation from without not by 
sympathy from within, by thought not by love, that is in the 
first instance to be noted. 

It is primarily, as we have seen, in his treatment of the 
situation that Mr. Browning shows himself to be essentially 
the poet of thought. We pass now to another manifestation 
of the tendency to raise all action and passion to terms of 
thought, to drive them inward into the region of the mind, 
observable in his writings. In many of his dramas (in- 
cluding under that name such pieces as ‘ Andrea del Sarto,’ 
and others dramatic in substance though not in name or 
form) the interest is not with the situation mainly, but, as for 
other poets, firstly with the characters. In some (for instance 
‘The Blot in the Scutcheon’) this is so to such an extent as to 
put no marked difference, except in degree of subtlety, between 
the work of Mr. Browning and that of other men. But more 
often, even when the interest is fixed upon the characters, 
those characters are treated as no characters have been before 
or since. They may no longer gather themselves up into the 
crucial moment which carries with it the possibility and 
history of a lifetime ; they may expand themselves in action, 
and through years reaching from birth to the very grave. 
But, for all that, it is not in action, as such, that they have 
their being; it is not on the events of life, as such, that our 
eye is turned. The action is reflected inwards: the man still 
lives—through the very thick of doing and suffering—with- 
drawn within himself. Luria, Paracelsus, above all Sordello, 
are working out not the ordinary drama of the Greeks, nor. 
even that of Shakespeare (of the essence for both of which it 
is to reveal thought through action), but, after the title of Mr. 
Browning's own poem, ‘ The Tragedy of a Soul.’ For events, | 
though they may do something to reveal, will always, except | 
for the keenest sight, at least half conceal the soul within.t 


The vapours must be parted before we can sce to the full 
depth of the blue beyond. It is in parting the vapours and 
piercing to the transparent light behind that Mr. Browning, 
we may say, has bestowed his hardest toil. ‘My stress‘ 
lay,’ he wrote in the Dedication of ‘Sordello,’ ‘on the 


* See also ‘ The Laboratory : Ancien Régime.’ 
t ‘ Action now shrouds, now shows the informing thought’ (‘The Ring and 
Book,’ i. 71.) 
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incidents of the development of a soul; little else is worth 
study. I at least always thought so; you, with many known 
and unknown to me, think so; others may one day think so.’ 
‘Paracelsus’ and ‘ Sordello’ remain a monument—and not, 
perhaps, so hieroglyphical as has been supposed—to the 
strength of Mr. Browning’s faith in the possibility of the task 
which, after full counting of the cost, he deliberately set 
himself to do. 

That he has counted the cost, few who know the poems in 
question will be willing todeny. Between the dramatic poet 
and the world there has, since the days of Plato, been a 
standing quarrel. Mr. Browning, dramatic as few men have 
ever been, has adopted the quarrel in an uncompromising form. 
Against lyric poetry even Socrates, even the Decalogue, could 
not find it in their hearts to declare sentence of excom- 
munication. It is simple, it is direct; the outpouring of the 
individual mind, it goes far, by its moral and religious sym- 
pathies, to atone, in popular esteem, for being art. But with 
dramatic poetry the case is different; it is elaborate ; it stands 
apart from the emotions and thoughts which it portrays; it 
comes emphatically with observation, and for that reason 
wakes in many minds (other even than-those of moralist and 
philosopher) an uneasy fear that it may lead very far from the 
ways of simple truth and love. Now, what all dramatists are by 
instinct and unconsciously that Mr. Browning is deliberately 
and of design; what the world half condemns them for being 
he is, not with apology but with emphasis and exultation. He 
even carries the war into the country of the enemy. For the 
‘votary ’ of nature, for the bard who ‘sings as the bird sings,’ 
for the poet who ‘ unlocks his heart’ in song, he has a feeling 
that rarely rises above commiseration ;* the ‘ gentler crew,’ 
they serve but as foils to the great names of poetry; they are 
dismissed with the regretful condemnation— 


Let such forego their just inheritance. 


For this reason Mr. Browning has seemed to some intoler- 
ably harsh: it has been thought that, like his own hero at 
Goito, he creates merely for creation’s sake, merely for 
satisfaction of the conjuror’s skill— 

To merely testify the ways, 


He who convoked them sent his soul along 
With the cloud’s thunder or the dove’s brood-song. 


* See especially ‘Sordello,’ book i. That the objection applies only to a 
particular form, and not to the whole range, of lyric poetry is shown, if by _ 
nothing more intimate, at least by Mr. Browning’s avowed reverence for Shelley. 
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In reality the very reverse of this is true. It is not from 
lack but from intensity of feeling that lyrical expression is 
impossible to Mr. Browning ; it is not because he is alien but 
because he is so closely akin to the common life of men that 
he turns naturally, and on principle, to dramatic writing. 
True, after a fashion of all dramatic poets, there is a special ° 
sense in which this may be said of Mr. Browning. For in the 
attitude which he assumes towards art and life he, even 
among dramatic poets, stands by himself. Goethe, of all 
men, perhaps approaches nearest to him; and between him 
and Goethe there is a startling contrast. For if to Goethe 
life not seldom appears as a school of art, to Mr. Browning 
art appears as certainly as a school of life. The drama for 
him is not primarily the incarnation of a great idea, still 
less a succession of ‘languid shows and indolent emotions,’ 
but a scene, demanding in him who would create and under-! 
stand exactly the same qualities as are needed to guide a man 
through the stress and ‘ plastic dance’ of ordinary life. 

This is the true significance of that peculiarity in method, 
to which allusion has been already made. The obliteration 
of outward event, the bewilderment of intrigue, the procedure 
by suggestion and innuendo,* so repulsive to the ordinary 
reader, are no wanton mannerism, but the appropriate, the 
necessary clothing for a conception of the drama deliberately 
adopted and consistently maintained. They are all means for 
forcing us to think and feel with each thought and feeling of 
his persons: to live their life and fight their battles; to become 
actors, not remain spectators ; to be partners, not witnesses, of 
their triumph or defeat. Mr. Browning’s view, it may be 
said, is the converse of the melancholy mood of Jacques: to ' 
- him all the stage is a world, and all the players merely men 
and women; to him art completes the work of nature in 
giving that one touch that makes the whole world kin. 

That Mr. Browning identifies poetry with observation, and 
even with power of action—that he cares only for such repre- 
sentations as rest on and lead us up to an experience that 
lives and breathes—would be sufficiently proved by his pre- 
ference, increasingly apparent as years go on, for studies, we 
may almost say anatomies, of character. ‘Sludge,’ ‘Blougram,’ 
‘ Hohenstiel - Schwangau ’— all these dramatic monologues 
appeal to us not from the intrinsic greatness of the ideas which 


* See ‘ Sordello,’ pp. 170, 171, especially— 


‘Yourselves effect what I was fain before, 
Effect, what I supplied yourselves suggest, 
What I leave bare yourselves can now invest.’ 
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they impersonate—still less from any touch of a remoter charm, 
bringing them nearer to the familiar realms of lyric poetry— 
but simply in so far as the men they image forth would rivet 
us if we met them in common life, and had the skill to force 
from them a surrender of the secret, or what they would fain 
have thought the secret, of their lives. 

But the fullest illustration of this conception is supplied by 
the most abstruse of Mr. Browning’s poems. ‘ Sordello’* 
contains, if the words of the author may once more be quoted, 
‘the history of the development of a soul.’ Shut out by 
every barrier of instinct and principle from the unconscious 
life, whether of poet or enthusiast, that loses itself in the 
surrounding world of men and things, the hero seeks for 
other and yet other outlets towards the light. At one time 
he would absorb all the world’s energies in himself; he would: 
be all that is great in man. Baffied here, he would reflect to 
an admiring world, in the typical portraits of art, all that it 
most worships in itself; he would act all that is celebrated in 


‘man. Finally, having discovered that no admiration falls to 


the share of the actor, that the man is completely forgotten 
in the artist, he stumbles (to die in the moment of ‘triumph’) 
on the resolve to forget both being and acting in the advance- 
ment of a cause ; he would no longer either usurp or imitate, 
but share and inspire all that is good in man.t Inall this we 
might believe ourselves to be following the life of some states- 
man, some man of affairs, eventually some prophet or re- 
former. Yet the man in question is the predecessor of Dante. 
‘ Sordello,’ at least as much as ‘ The Prelude,’ is the ‘ history 
of the growth of a poet’s mind.’ To Mr. Browning the poet 
is always—and in no merely literary sense—a maker; one 
who comprehends and moulds the world. Art is for him 
but an episode in the poet’s work. He will condone the 
badness of a poem for the poetry in its author’s life ; 


You are a poem, though your poem’s nought.t 


He ‘ only knew one poet in his life:’§ the corregidor—the 
constable, in Cromwell’s language—of the back streets in a 
paltry town of Spain. 

Starting from the belief that in Mr. Browning the interest 
is primarily intellectual, we have now seen the effect of this 
tendency upon the form of his dramatic work; as affecting 


* See also ‘ Fifine at the Fair.’ 
+ ‘A poet must be earth’s essential king’ (‘ Sordello,’ pp. 165, 166). 
¢ ‘ Transcendentalism.’ § ‘How it Strikes a Contemporary.’ 
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his treatment, more abstractly, of the situation, less so of } 


the characters that work out the situation. It is now time 
to speak of its effect upon the matter of his dramatic writings, 
At the outset it is perhaps well to repeat that, when the 
interest is said to be intellectual, it is not meant that the 
interest is not moral, but that it is so only secondarily and by 
mediation. The drama deals with life, and with the soul as 
it takes shape in life; with action and passion; with the 
practical and not with the speculative side of man. Itis plain 
that here the interest must always, in the last resort, be 
moral; that is, must turn in some way or other, in some 
fashion more or less remote, upon our sympathy with the 
right and our disapprobation of the wrong. In Mr. Brown- 
ing’s dramas the moral interest is translated, as we have 
seen, into terms of the intellect; it is either cast back upon 
the most abstract thing in action—the mere moment, the 
situation, the single deed severed from the rest of life, cut off 
(we may almost say) from those who did it. Or—and here 
the interest becomes already less distinctly intellectual—the 
events of life being blotted out or being gifted with trans- 
parency, we are enabled to look through upon the soul itself. 
In each case a severe intellectual process has to be gone 
through ; in each case the result is largely affected by the 
process ; but in each case we are left, in the end, fronting a 


‘ problem of which the terms are drawn preponderantly from 


the morat life, from the world of right and wrong. 

Keeping these facts in mind, we may ask what bearing the 
intellectual tendency will have upon the matter, as opposed to 
the form, of Mr. Browning’s dramas; what effect his love of 
treating moral things on their intellectual side will have upon 
the standards by which he judges action. It has been already 
remarked that, owing to the intricacy of the plot, the spec- 
tators of his imagined world are often called down to fight in 
the battle by the side of the combatants. This points inci- 
dentally to the fact, essential in most of Mr. Browning’s 
poems, essential for us at this point of our inquiry, that an 
elaborate process of judgment has to be gone through before 

a single step forward can be taken; that, before our sym- 
pls are let loose, all sides of the case must have been 
laboriously heard and weighed. It is but very seldom that 
appeal is made straight to our heart, or, according to our 
loose but convenient phrase, to our moral sense; as in 
‘Andrea del Sarto’ to our pity, as in ‘ Hervé Riel’ to our ad- 
miration, as in ‘Count Gismond’ to our indignation and 
contempt. Even in that wonderful poem called ‘ The Italian 
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in England ’—where the pathos is deeper and sterner than in 
any other of Mr. Browning’s poems, deeper and sterner, 
perhaps, than in any other English poet saving Wordsworth— 
something of irony mingles with our pity. Illustrative of 
this dislike for direct appeal is the almost complete absence 
of the genuinely lyrical element, as above noticed, from Mr. 
Browning’s work. In ‘One Word More,’ indeed, he speaks in 
his own person from the heart to the heart; but that, by his 
own ayowal, is ‘ once and only once, and for one only.’ Only 
once again, and for the same person, in the close of the 
Introduction to ‘ The Ring and the Book,’ has ‘the man dared 
to put off the prophet, gained the man’s joy, missed the artist’s 
sorrow. Elsewhere appeal is seldom made direct from the 
poet’s heart; it is seldom made direct to ours. In the vast 
majority of cases any intuitive appreciation of Mr. Browning’s 
characters would be an absolute impossibility ; decision, labo- 
rious, impartial, judicial, is the one thing needful for him who 
would understand. Insistance on the enormous complication 
of life, on the vast issues for good or bad involved in even the 
simplest act and circumstances, is one of the most prevailing 
thoughts in all that he has written. To most dramatic 
writers, to most people in real life, the sins and virtues of men 
and women go before them to the judgment. To Mr. Brown- 
ing such a view is absolutely unknown. ‘In the tangle of 
possible motives,’ he seems to say, ‘who shall be hasty to 
give judgment for his brother’s praise or blame?’ And 
thus, on the first appearance of his most unmitigated villain,* 
he appends quaintly a footnote reminding us that God ‘makes 
His sun to shine on the evil and on the good, and sends His 
rain on the just and on the unjust.’ Toleration for all men 
and things, consideration with fear and trembling of all sides 
in all cases, is the most obvious characteristic of the manner 
in which he mirrors life to himself and us. It is the respect 
in which the democratic idea, so wide-reaching in our age, 
has presented itself and taken shape to him: he is a judge, 
but a judge administering a code in which the voice of God is 
the voice also of the people. 

And as thought, in a special sense, is the organ by which 
Mr. Browning judges of action, so the presence of thought, 
of will, in a life, is that for which he specially looks, the 
absence of which, when proved, he emphatically condemns. 
A reference to ‘ Martin Relph,’ to the contempt poured upon 
the diplomatic terrors of the Archbishop by the Pope in ‘ The 
Ring and the Book,’ above all, to the remarkable ‘ romance’ 
* Bluphocks + ‘Pippa Passes.’ 


NO. CLIX. 
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called ‘ The Statue and the Bust,’ will be enough to show the 
truth of this remark. Weakness, irresolution, even in the 
committal of a crime, is to him the one unpardonable sin, 
‘hateful to God and to His enemies.’ 

Yet here, too, nothing is pronounced in haste, but all in 
tenderness and commiseration. For the ‘thought hardly 
to be packed into the narrow act,’ for the ‘ great end’ missed, 
for ‘the high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too 
‘hard,’ for ‘apparent failure’ in any shape, so that it can be 
proved by any stretch to be indeed ‘ heaven’s success,’ he has 
unqualified admiration. For the suicide he has pardon; 
for the world-neglected grammarian, love; even for Para. 
celsus, infinite faith in the mercy and forbearance of heaven. 
Only when the end, though attainable, is not attained; only 
when the failure is owing to nothing but the agent’s timidity 
and vacillation, does Mr. Browning’s mercy give place to 
indignation. 

On the other hand, where resolution and design make their 
presence felt, Mr. Browning is willing to put up with much 
that is sordid and grovelling in the end pursued. For the 
inspired charlatan he has always shown a marked toleration. 
Sludge and Blougram are so, with the inspiration of unadul- 
terated rascality, to the very inmost winding of their ‘ acute 
but peddling little souls;’ even Aristophanes (in a higher 
sense) becomes so, even Paracelsus does not cease to be so, 
in his hands. ; 

The man who grasps thus firmly the more rugged side of 
life, the element of resistance to the powers of the air and of 
the world, was not likely to regard men with the flowery 
tenderness which evil circumstances have accustomed us to 
associate with toleration. The character and its cireum- 
stances, once fully examined, there is no lack of sternness in 
the verdict pronounced upon it by the judge of whom we speak. 
In some few cases we may even presume to question the justice 
of a judge so remorselessly severe; itis hard to think that 
Mr. Browning has been fair to the professor in ‘ Christmas 
Eve;’ it is hard not to think that he has been unfair to the 
lyrical poet in ‘ Fifine’ or in ‘ The Saviour of Society ; ’ to the 
comic poet in one of his most remarkable works—that called 
‘ Aristophanes’ Apology.’ In these instances it is perhaps 
allowable to say that Mr. Browning hardly shows the equity 
which he, above all men, has trained us to expect. But in 
general the judgments passed, when stern, are justly so, and 
such as the very inmost tendencies of his mind must have 
prompted him to make. The pitiless contempt for injustice 
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shown in ‘The Heretic’s Tragedy,’ ‘Holy Cross Day,’ ‘ The 
Glove,’ and other poems, and the calm confidence of praise for 
pitiless justice shown, most notably in ‘ Ivan Iyanovitch,’ could 
not, with Mr. Browning’s principles, and perhaps should not 
with any just principles, have been other than they are. 
‘Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur:’ no man has felt 
the truth of this more keenly than Mr. Browning. ; 
The view taken here of Mr. Browning’s dramatic writings 
finds its most striking exemplification in his great work, ‘ The 
Ring and the Book.’ The careful balancing of counter-state- 
ments, the gradual construction of truth from the mouths of 
conflicting witnesses, the consideration and reconsideration 
from one side after another of the same act, belong more to 
the essence of this poem than of any other. What is seen 
by broken lights in other poems is here gathered into a focus. 
It is hardly too much to say that at some period (sooner or 
later) of his life Mr. Browning must of necessity have written 
a poem built upon this model. One point in particular we 
may pause to notice: the judge, who in other poems remains 
invisible and impersonal, speaking from the heart of the poet 
and of those who hear him, in this poem comes in bodily 
shape upon the scene. Nor is it an accident that the shape 
in which he comes is that of the man who, as he alone has 
claimed to be the representative of God, alone also has been 
able to claim infallible power of judgment over man. The 
Pope is the only possible impersonation of the right to judge, 
asserted by implication in so many of Mr. Browning’s dramas, 
here proclaimed openly as from the housetop; all other 
judges must sit by sufferance, the Pope alone of right, upon 
the judgment-seat of life. Hence, on the one hand, prepara- 
tion is made for the admission, which the Pope himself is not 
slow to make, that all judgment, even his, must be liable to 
revision ;* on the other hand—as a still more essential fact 
—for a reference from the fallible power of man to the 
infallible of God. The mingling of sternness with forbear- 
ance in the judgment of man only derives its light, in Mr. 
Browning’s thought (with however feeble a reflection), from 
the union of justice and mercy in the mind of God. Thus, 
and with the same explanation, with the same absolute de- 
pendence of the seen world upon the unseen, we are led back 
to the thoughts of the great medieval epic. Mr. Browning 
has something of the spirit, if not the voice, of Dante. Never 
since Dante has there been the same tempering of mercy with 
justice, the same blending of tenderness with sternness, the 
* See ‘The Ring and the Book,’ vol. iv. pp. 12, 13. 
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game serenity of assurance in the assignment of hell, of 
purgatory, and of heaven. 

In all this God is represented as the Judge, sitting on a 
throne far above the earth and exacting a rigid account for 
each deed done, or not done, upon the earth. Toeach mana 
task is allotted; it may be done as and when he will; no 
inquisition is made till the day of reckoning ; then one ques- 
tion, and one alone, is asked, ‘ Is the task entrusted to him done 
or left alone?’ We have here, as has already been hinted, 
that view of the relation between man and God which is 
common to the Old Testament, to the medieval Church, to 
the Puritans, in so far as they judged the outer world, and not 
the chosen few, and to those who in later times have breathed 
fresh life into the Puritanic creed. It is characteristic 
of Mr. Browning’s essentially dramatic cast of mind that 
precisely the opposite view should find a place—as, for other 
-zeasons, it found a place with the Puritans—no less con- 
-8picuous, though perhaps less common, in his writings. In 
‘many of his greatest poems,* that is, the test of worth and 
worthlessness in action is precisely not the performance or 
neglect of ‘day-labour,’ in a certain specified degree and 
kind. God is regarded not as imposing tasks from without, 
but inspiring faith within; man is praised not for what he 
has done but for what he has not done in the ‘ plastic dance’ 
of life. Bishop Blougram and Mr. Sludge have been com- 
mended for the surety of their aim and the success of their 
endeavour ; Paracelsus, the Grammarian, Abt Vogler, are 


saved by very reason of their ‘ purposes unsure,’ just bechuse — 


of their ‘ apparent failure.’ The value, the essence, of a life 
is seen in some cases (and those not the least important) to 
be not in its separate actions, not even in its general tenor, 
but in the moment (however exceptional, however isolated) 
which ‘lets us through into eternity our due.’ t And it is 
precisely for this reason—precisely because it opens on 
eternity —that the moment (as, in another connection, has 
been already stated) is of such vast import to Mr. Browning. 
No one has portrayed with more persistency than he the 
craving of a soul for union with God; no one has seen more 
- clearly that such union, though it may be the ideal of a life- 
time, is not likely to be realized except at rarely recurring 
moments; no one has been less extreme to mark the short- 
comings of years when the achievement of the moment may 

* See ‘Abt Vogler,’ ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ ‘Grammarian’s Funeral,’ ‘ Two in 


the Campagna,’ ‘ The Worst of It,’ ‘Evelyn Hope,’ ‘ Christina,’ &c. 
t ‘Dis Aliter Visum.’ ; 
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be fairly held to constitute the true self of the agent. In this 
sense it can be said, in Goethe’s words, that Mr. Browning, 
above all other men has ‘lent eternity. to the moment ;’ for 
him, in a wider sense than that in which the words were 
originally written, ‘One moment now can give us more than 


fifty years of reason.’ ‘God has a few of us,’ he says, 


speaking of that art where ‘ eternity affirms the conception of 
an hour,’ ‘ whom He whispers in the ear. The rest can reason 
and welcome, ’tis we musicians know.’ The most striking 
examples of this view are to be found, perhaps, in the three 
poems called ‘A Grammarian’s Funeral,’ ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ 
and ‘Evelyn Hope.’ In the first two of these a man deli- 


berately refrains from aiming at certain virtues because for. 


the winning of them another life—an ampler ether, a diviner 
air—will be allotted ; in the last, a love, thwarted upon earth, 
is consoled because ‘in the new life come in the old life’s 
stead ’ it will find fullest satisfaction. In all three—and this 
is the essence of them—the agent ‘throws himself on God, 
and unperplexed seeking shall find him;’ in all, God is not 
the Creator who sent him into the world, and will leave him to 
wander there till the day of judgment, but the Spirit who, 
known or unknown, realized or unrealized, sustains him at 
each moment of existence. 

In the poem called ‘ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau’ a simile 
will be found, notable enough in itself, more notable because i 
seems to give the key for much of Mr. Browning’s dealing with 
human nature. There the mission of man is compared wit) 
the grrand of a courier. Started by God at birth with a rigid 
duty to perform, he may take his own time, he may adop' 
his own means. Nothing is demanded save that at the fina! 
reckoning he shall present himself with evidence (as in a 
pilgrim’s progress) of the accomplishment of his commis- 
sion: if he has executed his orders, well; if not, woe on him 
for ever. This, as has been indicated, is the view of life 
underlying those works of Mr. Browning of which ‘ The Ring 
and the Book’ may be regarded as the type. Contrast this 
with the view implied in the poems spoken of immediately 
above, and we have the measure of divergency to be found in 
different sections of Mr. Browning’s work. | 

The same divergency appears in a matter closely connected, 
but not identical, with that treated of above. ‘The genera! 
tendency of Mr. Browning is, as we have seen, to represent 
God as altogether apart from the world which He has created. 
A closer bond, even when detected, is seen to exist only 
between the individual—we may say even between exceptional 
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individuals, ‘a few of us’—and God. For the community, 
as a manifestation of God, as a chief means, therefore, by 
which man may rise to God, Mr. Browning in general shows, 
it may be said, no sympathy; in it he displays in general 
no shadow of belief. With one remarkable. exception. If 
there is one of his books where the isolation of the individual 
is more clearly marked than in any other, it is perhaps that 
called ‘Dramatis Persone.’ Ben Ezra, $t. John, Caliban, 
Mr. Sludge—what have these to do with each other? Each 
may be almost said to belong to a different world. Yet the 
series in which they are brought before us closes with. an 
‘Epilogue’—in itself among the most wonderful, as it is 

erhaps the most exceptional, of Mr. Browning’s poems. 

here we are bid remark that these types, in appearance so 
contradictory, draw all their worth from the humanity in 
which they live and move, as that in turn draws all its life 
from God. Thus in the medley and huddled destinies of the 
world God is not far off, but very near— 


That one face, far from vanish rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Become my universe that feels and knows. 


They are words that speak the thought, though they could 
not have been written by the hand, of Wordsworth; they 
— clearly declare no casual belief in Mr. Browning’s mind ; and 
yet, saving for one passage in ‘ Sordello,’ * it would not be 
easy to find an echo to them in his writings. 

And if through Mr. Browning’s works there is small trace 


of sense for the revelation of God in humanity, of that for): 


His appearance in nature there is none at all. Nature for 
six. Browning, as has already been said, is something alto- 
cotler external to man. To say otherwise, to speak of nature 
«3 either the instructress of man or the reflection of his vary- 
ing moods, seems to him almost a profanation; a profanation, 
that is, offered not to nature, butto man. For doing so Byron, 
both in ‘ Hohenstiel-Schwangau ’ and in ‘ Fifine,’ is set aside 
as ‘childish.’ And when the heroine, in ‘James Lee’s Wife,’ 
thwarted in her love at home, turns for sympathy to nature, 

and finds an attempt at consolation in the sobbing wind, 
she at once checks herself with these words— 


All this, and more, comes from some young man’s pride 
Of power to see—in failure and mistake, 
-Relinquishment, disgrace, on every side— 
Merely examples for his sake, 
Helps to his path untried. 


* The digression at the end of Book iii. 
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To speak of nature as ‘the nurse, the guide, the guardian of 
our. heart, and soul of all our moral being,’ would be impos- 
sible for Mr. Browning. For him—and this probably is the 
most distinctive conception in all that he has written—man, 
and more than this, the soul of man, is that which alone is 


‘worth our study.’ Nature is of moment as one of man’s 


surroundings, as a storehouse of images in the present, and of 
memories in the past ;* beyond that she is nothing. 

II. The attempt to follow out with some fulness the dra- 
matic element in Mr. Browning’s writings has led us to 
trespass largely, by anticipation, upon the second division of 


the subject before us—the manner, namely, in which he 


deals with distinctly abstract things. On one aspect of this 
subject—the matter, as opposed to the manner, of his doe- 
trine—it will, after what has already been said, be neither 


‘necessary nor profitable that we should pause for long. Mr. 


Browning’s name may have been used for. purposes semi- 
controversial by excited partizans proud to claim as of them 
the greatest intellect among Englishmen of our day; but 
though some passages (especially from ‘Christmas Eve’) 
have given a handle to such uses, Mr. Browning’s own 
protest t against curiosity in these matters should compe! 
the outer world to hold its peace. One point, and one only, 
it is perhaps not wrong to mark: the incessant reference not 
only to God, but to God in His twofold nature of Power and o: 
Love, that comes upon us throughout his writings. Agai-- 
and again, and almost in the same words, does he recur to thi 
conception: ‘I, who saw Power, now see Love perfect too ; 
‘I found God there, His visible power; His Love there, toc 
was the nobler dower ;’ ‘So the all-great were the -all-lovin: 
too’—it is the burden of much among his greatest work, o 
‘Ben Ezra,’ of a ‘Death in the Desert,’ of ‘Karshish.’ Bu’ 
it is, above all, in ‘ Paracelsus’ { that it is pressed home upoi. 
us; there it is dramatized and brought down from heaven tc 
earth. The two inquirers, the thinker and the poet, have 
each lived upon a fragment of the truth—the one in pursuit 
of power, the other in pursuit of love; and both have failed. 
Only as they meet ‘hand in hand’ at death, each one taking 
from and giving to the other, do they find peace and certainty _ 
of truth. To Mr. Browning love and power make up the idea. 
of God ; it is but a transference to another region of what has. 


* See especially (1) ‘James Lee’s Wife’ and (2) ‘ May and Death.’ 

+ See notably the volume called ‘ Pachiarotto.’ 

t The rivalry of Sordello and Eglamor has the same significance. See 
‘Sordello,’ pp. 46, 47, 214. 
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been already noticed, the toleration and the sternness which 
meet in his judgment of life and man. 

Of the manner, secondly, in which Mr. Browning deals 
with abstract things, one point only seems essential to 
remark. Other poets, especially in this century, have treated 
of these things; none have treated them as has Mr. 
Browning. They present us with results, he with the process, 
of thought. They declare with passion what he unravels by 
argument before our eyes. Here, again, we can perceive a very 
close analogy—so close as to need no more than an indication 
—with the method which has already been seen to be charac- 
teristic of his dramatic representation. He applies here to 
thought in the abstract a manner which he had already used 
in setting before us concrete men. If ‘ Colombe’s Birthday’ 
presented us with a situation in the making, ‘ Bishop Blou- 


gram’ and ‘ Christmas Eve’ and a ‘Death in the Desert’ do ° 


the same for thought. Both present us—the one in action, 
the other. in speculation—with a species of dialectic. In 
abstract subjects Mr. Browning employs literally what in 
dramatic work he can be said to employ metaphorically— 
argument, reasoning, almost ratiocination. And if, on the 
other hand, in dealing with such subjects Mr. Browning has 
dispensed * sometimes with the men and women who, under 
ordinary circumstances, have formed his own world and that 
of other men, it is because he has something to put in their 
place. With him the metaphor, the figure, the example is as 
trenchant, as personal, as militant as anything of flesh and 
blood that stalks the stage of the more familiar drama. 

But from presenting thought in the transparency of its 
formation, it was but one step to show it as springing in the 
individual mind. Hence, and naturally, much of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s poetry on abstract things is put in the mouth and seen 
as rising from the heart of this or that person in his imagined 
world. How far in each particular case the thoughts so pre- 
sented are also Mr. Browning’s thoughts, it would be a 
fruitless and most foolish task to attempt determining. All 
that we can say is that here, too, Mr. Browning is true to 
himself; his dramatic and his intellectual instinct both pull 
the same way ; for thought is never so much thought as when 
it appears springing to life in the ‘ place of ideas,’ the mind 
of the individual man. 

Again, the habit of viewing thought dramatically as the 
offspring of a given time and place, leads on almost of neces- 


- * See especially ‘ Old Pictures in Florence,’ and ‘ Christmas Eve, and Easter 
ay.’ 
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sity to the ‘historic view,’ so familiar in our time, by which 
some particular aspect of truth is regarded as the possession, 
and the rightful possession, of each particular age, the truth 
of any one time being conditioned by all that is fruitful in the 
truths of preceding generations. It is in summing up the 
belief, the truth of a generation,* as has already been 
noticed, that Mr. Browning shows some of the most aston- 
ishing among his powers. To ‘ransack the ages, spoil the 
climes,’ is not the least favourite of his occupations. Mr. 
Browning, as might be expected from a knowledge of his other 
powers, and as will at once be apparent from a look, say, at 
‘ Aristophanes’ Apology,’ is, in the truest sense of the word, 
a great critic. This being so, it may astonish us at the first 
glance that he has not more systematically set about to 
write in poetry a history of the world’s beliefs. He is, it 
might be thought, the one man who could give us what 
Victor Hugo, in the title of one volume, promised, but failed 
to give, a ‘ Legend of the Ages.’, The French poet produced 
something very great, but it was hardly what his title seemed 
to offer. The English poet has produced but fragments ; one 
is tempted to wish for the completed work. That such a 
work has never been attempted is due, however, not to chance, 
but to the nature of Mr. Browning’s mind. Unless by a man 
who had a deep feeling for politics, if the word may be used 
in its Greek sense, such a book could not be written ; and, in 
spite of the last books of ‘ Sordello,’ the political interest does 
not, we must feel, play a large part in Mr. Browning’s mind. 
The one qualification of the French poet for the task is the 
one thing wanting to the English. The Englishman sees 
nothing but differences, the Frenchman nothing but resem- 
blance. The one has his eye so firmly fixed upon the parts 
that the connection of the whole eludes his sight; the other 
has so keen a vision for the whole that the distinction of 
parts vanishes altogether from his view. In the rare instances 
where Hugo, in the very tempest of his passion, has preserved 
the difference in likeness that exists between the present and 
the past, it must be confessed that he produces something 
altogether beyond approach. Both poets, for instance, have 
written their greatest on the Renaissance, and a comparison t 
between the two has some instruction. In the one you have 
the idea; in the other an impersonation. In the one, that 
which, distinctive in itself, is yet a member of a series; in 


 * See ‘ My Last Duchess,’ ‘ The Bishop_orders his Tomb in St. Praxed’s.’ 
a : a with the poems above mentioned ‘Le Satyr’ in ‘ La Légende des 
iécles.’ 
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the other, a self-contained, an isolated whole. In the one, a 
gigantic statue, as of the god Memnon, catching the sun’s 
light before, yet not to the exclusion of, the other shapes that 
cluster round ; in the other, the clear-cut, the solitary portrait 
ofa man. In Mr. Browning’s hands even a generation sub- 
mits to assume the proportions of an individual. 

Thus we are brought back to the same point from which 
we started. The two tendencies, the dramatic and the 
abstract, which we there discerned in Mr. Browning’s mind 
- have now shown themselves in something of greater detail. 
He is dramatic, but never ceases to be the poet of thought ; 
he is the poet of thought, but hardly ever ceases to be 
dramatic. He is dramatic, for the sense of life in every 
shape, which must be the mainspring in all dramatic poets, 
is found with him in an intense degree, if in a peculiar form. 
There is no shape,* good or bad, human or inhuman, 
diabolical or divine, which to him is not ‘questionable,’ which 
to him does not yield its secret. He is the poet of thought, 
because, in the sweep of event and passion, he never forgets 
the spiritual life, the life of reason (high or low) that lies 
beneath, because he is the poet not so much of the individual 
as of the individual soul. And, just because he is this, 
thought naturally in his poems takes the shape it would 
assume in the individual soul. Thought with him is not 
‘naked ;’ it is draped, if not in sights and sounds, at least 
in the passion,. the experience, the unspoken but irrepressible 
dialectic and self-scrutiny of the individual life. 

. Something at the beginning of this paper. was said as 
resemblance between the work of Mr. Browning and of Wérds- 
worth. It is now possible to speak of this with something of 
precision. The points of difference between the two poets are 
many and obvious, yet there is one crucial respect in which 
Mr. Browning may with truth be said to have carried forward 
the work of the elder poet. 

Wordsworth writes mainly, though not exclusively, of! 
nature ; Mr. Browning writes mainly, though not exclusively, 
of man. The matter of the one poet is no doubt wide apart 
from the matter of the other, but the informing spirit is the 
same. The ‘common things’ in which Wordsworth claims 
understanding, form, in a special sense, the subject of Mr. 
Browning. Mr. Browning, like Wordsworth, may be said to 
have brought down poetry from heaven fo earth. He has— 
found thought, as Wordsworth found love, ‘in huts where > 


* See, again, among many instances, Epilogue to ‘Dramatis Persone,’ 
‘Garden Fancies No. 2,’ in ‘ Dramatic Lyrics,’ ‘The Statue and the Bust.’ 
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poor men lie;’ and the charm of his poetry lies in the 
persistent faith in which he has worked on the discovery. 
That charm, as we have already seen, does not, either 
when the situation or when the characters form the main 
interest, depend upon the inherent attractiveness of the men 
.ande women whom he sets before us, still less upon any 
external adornment of fancy, of image, or of scenery, such as 
in the eyes of many has seemed to constitute the essence of 
poetry. Poetry is idealization; and Mr. Browning, just 
because he is a poet, cannot but idealize the things on which 
ha writes. But idealization in him is in its simplest, its most 
abstract shape. For, while with other poets it depends, in 
general, upon the choice of subject—of great situations, of 
great passions, with the dramatic and epic, of wide-reaching 
thought or emotion with the lyric, poet—with Mr. Browning 
all men, all lives, are alike ideal; for all men and all lives— 
the obscure crowd, the paltry rascal, no less than the high 
saint or the chief of sinners *—can be shown to be informed 
with thought, to be a manifestation of the idea: ‘ Every life 
carries in it a germ of thought; every life contains, therefore, 
the essence of a poem.’ This, we may say, is the fundamental 
conception of Mr. Browning’s work, the secret of his hold 
upon our minds. 
Absorbed in the more abstract, we have left ourselves no 
space to speak of the more subtle, the more artistic, elements 
‘in Mr. Browning’s work; the power and grace of his cha- 
racters—notably, of his women,t the massive vigour of his 
blank verse, the splendid movement, and, at times, the perfect 
tenderness { of his more lyric pieces. And when so many of 
his great qualities have been of necessity passed by, it would 
have been absurd to speak of what are called his faults, and 
what are, in fact, the limitation (because the exaggeration) of 
his powers. The harshness, the obscurity, the wanton sacri- 
fice of simplicity to ingenuity—these are things which strike 
us at the first glance ; and something of them, specially the 
last, we might wish abated, if not altogether wanting, in the 
nil work. But, when all is said, the greatness ought 


sugely to throw such blemishes altogether out of sight. What 
MrBrowning writes may not always be poetry, but it always 
—more universally perhaps than the work of any other poet— 
has in it some element of art as well as of wisdom and of 


See ‘ Sordello,’ p. 170. 

t See ‘ Colombe’s Birthday ’ and ‘In a Balcony.’ ; 

{ See ‘Dramatic Lyrics’ throughout—notably, perhaps, ‘ Garden Fancies, 
No. 1,’ and ‘ Any Wife to any Husband.’ 
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thought; it always, after Landor’s judgment, attests the 
tread of the surest foot that, since Chaucer, has roused the 
echoes—not perhaps always tuneful—from the difficult places 
of poetry and life. C. VAUGHAN. 


Art. II.—Italian University Life in the Middle 
Ages. 


Tue chief centre of scientific activity during the Middle Ages 
was in Italy. As traders in those troublous times bound them- 
selves together in guilds, so men of science formed those 
celebrated academic bodies, most of which exist in a modified 
form amongst us to-day, for mutual protection and support. 
Inasmuch as Italy contained the shattered remnants of 
kuowledge which had survived the ruin of the old world, so, 
naturally, to Italy, its then acknowledged fountain-head, 
flocked students from every nation and every tongue who 
thirsted after wisdom. 

Frederic’s concessions to the jurists of Bologna at the Diet 
of Roncaglia gave the first elements of power to that ‘ Alma 
Mater’ of Italian universities, and, based on these liberties, 
societies sprang up exact parallels to which are not to be found 
in the world’s history. They were so many small republics 
governing themselves according to their own laws, pampered 
by the larger republics or cities in which they were placed, 
and the scholars themselves were rulers of these universities. 
The students chose their teachers and elected their governors, 
and they saw after the arrangement of the material which they 
wished to learn; and they compelled every professor to write 
out at the beginning of term time his pagina, which contained 
a programme of what he thought himself capable of teaching. 
These pagine were presented to the college or assemblage of 
students, who noisily discussed the topics before them, and if 
a professor was considered deficient in any point, he very soon 
found it best to leave the university. 

In constitution they resembled independent corporations 
planted in a State, composed of masters and scholars who 
_ lived a common life, were under the same laws, and enjoyed 
alike the privileges of this corporation. The inhabitants of 
the city around them were forbidden in any way to interfere. 
Duke Hercules, of Ferrara, laid a fine of two hundred ducats 
on an inhabitant who so much as entered the university pre- 
cincts without special leave. 
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Of course, as at Oxford, vague traditions about founders 
‘were current in the Italian universities. One of them claimed 
‘to have received its first charter from the Empress Matilda, 
another from Charlemagne, just as Oxford professes to trace 
her pedigree to King Alfred ; but it is sufficient for our purpose 
to know that, during three or four centuries after Frederic I. 

ave a charter of freedom to Bologna, academic life was at its 
height in Italy, and to this period we will consequently confine 
ourselves. 
_ Rich republics and cities prided themselves on their 

universities; few were without them in medieval Italy. When 
they had decided upon opening one within their walls, a 
regular embassy was despatched to the scholars and doctors 
of another academic institution, offering them more extensive 
liberties than they then possessed if they would come and 
settle amongst them. Having thus obtained a satisfactory 
charter, the doctors and scholars, together with their families, 
would migrate to their new home, to be received with the 
greatest rejoicing and honour. After a city had been deci- 
mated by war or pestilence, this method of increasing the 
population by gathering together a nucleus of study was often 
adopted ; this is the course Florence pursued, Villani tells us, 
after the great plague of 1348. Often, too, after a war, it would 
' be stipulated in the treaty of peace that no hindrance should 
be put in the way of some celebrated doctor taking up his 
residence with one of the contending states, if so be he would 
agree to their terms. A bull from either the pope or the 
emperor, which was never refused, was then obtained. The 
newly arrived scholars and doctors elected their governors, 
formed their statutes, and opened their lecture-rooms, and 
the new university was then raised up on a flourishing basis, 
much to the disgust of the mother Bologna, who complained 
that hers was the only original true university; though she 
never ceased to thrive, spite the multiplicity of her offspring. 

At Bologna, in the fourteenth century, there were thirteen 
thousand scholars,* divided into wltramontani, foreigners, and 
citramontani, Italians. Amongst the former were Germans, 
French, Belgian, Spanish, English, Polish, Greek, Irish, and 
Portuguese; each nationality had its own professors; t+ 
nobles and princes came to Italy from all parts. Amongst 
the foreigners, the Germans enjoyed the greatest number of 
immunities, from the fact that the German emperor’s power 
in Italy was unquestionable, and he had said that foreigners, 
more especially Germans, ought to have the most privileges, 

* * Muratori. + Mazzetti, ‘ Repertorio di Professori Bolognesi.’ 
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inasmuch as they sojourned in a hostile country, with none to 
protect them ; so they had a privilege given to them which 
none others had, namely, that of being judged in all cases, 
criminal and civil, by councillors of their own nationality; con- 
sequently they held themselves in great esteem, as the follow- 
ing anecdote shows. At Padua, in 1558,* one of the medical 
professors, whilst explaining in a lecture the formation of the 
muscles of the tongue, cast some slur on the German pronun- 
ciation. Insulted beyond measure at this, the Germans in a 
body left Padua to pursue their studies elsewhere, but not 
before they had created serious riots in the town, which made 
the rector humbly entreat them to depart. 

Although in the lecture halls students of different nation- 
alities were separated, occupying their own benches, and 
having their own professors, nevertheless the coexistence in 
the same town of so many scholars of different tongues, 
nations, and customs was a source of endless discord. The 
rectors of the universities were frequently not equal to coping 
with the riots that ensued, for they had originally been 
elected to their office by the students, and every rector felt in 
a measure bound to rule with alight hand: In 1579 a French- 
man and a German fell out at Padua,t and the whole univer- 
sity was shortly in arms. The senate had at length to 
interpose, and closed seven law schools, four medical, and one 
of philosophy, ‘and,’ adds the annalist of this university, 
‘the Germans were the most tumultuous, for, having most 
privileges, they thought others wished to interfere with them.’ 

Bologna may be said to have been the typical university 
of medieval Italy; all others were modelled on her example. 
The first jurists of the day regulated her statutes, and, more- 
over, she was the first to rejoice in the name of ‘ university.’ 
On her list of doctors appeared popes, cardinals, archbishops, 
ambassadors—the flower, in short, of the nobility of Europe ; 
and in republican Bologna nobles were allowed to wear only 
the same dress as the other students—their privileges con- 
sisted in being entitled to sit on the first benches at lectures 
and in being obliged to pay higher fees. 

This academic body was divided into two distinctive parts, 
the jurists and the artists. So superior was law considered in 
those days, that the former held their heads high above the 
latter class, amongst whom were reckoned those who studied 
and taught medicine, philosophy, grammar, &c. Each of these 
had a rector to itself, though the rector of the artists was 
immeasurably inferior to the rector of the jurists, and had to 

* Facciolati. t Ibid. 
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receive the sanction of the latter before his election was con- 
sidered valid, and for long years the artists had to pay an 
annual tribute to the jurists, and in the streets of medieval 
Italy pitched battles would occur between these two academic 
factions on the much-vexed question of precedence. This was, 
in addition to the above-mentioned conglomeration of nation- 
alities, another element of discord amongst the students in 
Italy. 

Two distinct classes of overseers were elected to control the 
affairs of the universities. Firstly, those who watched over the 
executive interests of the academic body, and, secondly, those 
who taught and looked to scientific progress, such as the 
doctors, the licentiates, and those scholars who were allowed 
to — the arena of dispute, if anybody could be got to listen 
to them. 

To the first class belonged the rectors, who ranked above all 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities, in fact, on a level with 
cardinals of the university. They were elected by the pro- 
fessors and scholars; but, though the honour was great, the 
expense attending the office was such that many were com- 
pelled to forego the dignity on that score. Of the many 
festive days at an Italian university, the installation day of 
the incoming rector surpassed all others in grandeur. The 
professors, bishops, and all the magistrates of the city, 
assembled in the cathedral, whilst a procession went to the 
new rector’s house to conduct him thither. This procession 
was headed by trumpeters and tambourine players. Twelve 
scholars carried for him his golden fasoes, as emblem of his 
dignity. Behind followed the keepers of the seal and the 
statutes, carrying the rector’s hat, after whom stalked a beadle 
with silver sceptre. Then came the rector himself in his 
scarlet toga ornamented with gold, and accompanied by the 
syndic and other university officials, each in the gown that 
distinguished him. All the students in the town followed in 
the rear. 

In the cathedral one of the doctors read an oration in 
praise of the university magistrates and of the new rector 
in particular, after which some ancient and distinguished 
professor was chosen to present him with the seal and 
statute. In an elegant speech the rector responded, mass was 
- said, and the church festivities were at an end. Not so those 
in the town, jousts and tournaments occupied the afternoon, 
the victors at which received their guerdons from the rector’s 
hands, and the day grew old in revelry. Decidedly it was 
an honour to be a rector; but he had to pay for it all, and 
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was counted stingy if the table in his courtyard did not groan 
with viands, and if his vats did not run“with wine for the 
populace. 

The rector had supreme authority over the students in 
cases civil as well as criminal. The syndic of the university 
was the next official, and acted as vice-rector when occasion 
required. The councillors were appointed to look after the | 
interests of the different foreign students who had elected 
them. Then there were numerous other officials, such as the 
peziani, who looked after the books, ‘six good men chosen 
from the bosom of the university;’ the stazionariit, who 
looked after the MSS. But perhaps the most interesting of 
them all were the beadles (bidelli), whose duties brought them 
face to face with the students and with the professors. They 
not only exercised the office of spies on the behaviour of the 
former, but they also pulled up the latter for any misconduct 
or neglect of duty. 

Firstly, the beadles had to assist the professors in any 
dispute or disturbances that might arise amongst the students 
at their lectures; secondly, they had to see to the cleanliness 
of the schools, to arrange the benches and the order of pre- 
_cedence in which the students should sit; thirdly, they kept 
the books of the students when they went out, and lastly 
they had to keep a strict surveillance over the conduct of the 
professors, and to report to head-quarters any deficiency in 
the exercise of their duties; as, for instance, if they arrived 
late at lecture or gave up too soon, the beadle’s duty was to 
send in their names as delinquents, and if the case was 
proved against them, a heavy deduction was made from the 
professor’s salary. 

Fabroni, in his history of the Pisan university, gives us an 
instance of a bitter report sent in by a beadle concerning Pro- 
fessor Pier Filippo, who ought to have lectured for three hours 
a day, but was accustomed to perform only half his task. But 
nothing can equal the ignominy heaped upon a professor at 
Turin,* owing to the report of a beadle. The jurist Nevizzano 
in one of his lectures happened to cast some slur on the capa- 
city of the female sex, the beadle reported him as slandering 
those who could not defend themselves, by reason of their ex- 
clusion from the university and the hall of dispute. Not only 
did the professor by this bring down on his head the indigna- 
tion of the fair sex of the whole city, but even the pupils took 
up the cry against him, and poor Nevizzano was condemned 
to appear in the public square to apologize for his disrespect 


* Villauri, 
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by carrying two Latin lines written in large letters on his 
forehead, which may be thus roughly rendered— 


Silly’s the bird that doth dirty its nest, 
Much as the man who doth women molest. 


Such were the duties of the beadle of an Italian university. 
His salary was due entirely to collections made amongst - 
the scholars three times a year. In Padua, in 1575, a 
beadle was allowed to take up the office of bookbinding, 
since he was not able to subsist on his collections; * at 
Bologna,t on the other hand, we read of a very popular 
deformed little beadle, named Gallopresso Tarentius, who 
made himself so agreeable to the students by his jokes and 
oddities, that he died a rich man, leaving £2000 behind him. 

Another very lucrative post in an Italian university was 
that of the copyist. These personages got up the diplomas, 
that is to say, the ‘testamurs’ for ‘degrees, on vellum, 
with sumptuous illuminated monograms. “Besides this they 
copied out neatly for the students the notes they had taken 
during lectures, and in those days, before printing was in- 
vented, the eagerness to collect in a readable form the wise 
words which fell from the professor’s lips was unbounded. 
Great rivalry was displayed amongst the students in the 
decoration of their note-books. To produce special monograms 
for each page was the work of the copyist, and large sums 
would be paid for them from time to time, so that ruin to the 
student was often the result, and a premature termination to his., 
academic career. Women were not infrequently appointed — 
copyists to the universities, and thereby earned for themsely 8 
a comfortable livelihood. 

We will now, before considering that quintessence of me- ; 
dieval ability, the doctor or professor of an Italian univer- 
sity, pass on to the students themselves. Attracted by the 
fame of some professor, noblemen from all parts of aga 
flocked to the lecture-room to learn what he had to say. + 
These students were not of necessity young boys just emai. 
cipated from school, though perhaps young men were in tli. 
majority. Many of them brought wives and families wit! 
them. If most went for knowledge, there was always a very 
considerable percentage who went only to enjoy the freedom 
of life and the liberties of the university: they went but to 
indulge in license and revelry, and when expelled from one 
univer sity, would pass on to another to carry on their life of 
dissipation. 


* Facciolati. + Savigni. 
NO. CLIX. 
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The students lived in lodgings prepared for them about 
the town, and in early days attended lectures in the pro- 
fessor’s own house, until the increased number of students 
plainly showed a necessity for building large halls for the 
- purpose of lecturing. Bulgaro, the celebrated jurist of 
Bologna, lectured in his house, which was called the Curia 
Bulgaro. Sometimes lectures were held in convent halls, 
Azone, another Bolognese jurist of celebrity, had so many 
pupils that he was compelled to lecture in the open piazza.* 
A popular lecture was perfectly besieged by anxious learners, 
So great was the desire for learning in those days that 
occasionally professors were chosen to lecture in the dialect 
of the plaée for the benefit of the common folk, so that all; 
might learn ; for till printing came into vogue oral learning 
was alone possible. It is curious to see how indecorous it 
was thought that the doctors in those days should teach from 
anything like written notes. In 1592, at Padua, doctors were 
forbidden to use notes, on pain of a-forfeit of twenty ducats, | 
to be deducted from their salary, and those who did make 
use of any assistance to memory were called cartacci, or paper 
doctors. The great point of ability consisted in memory. A 
doctor was estimated by the number of laws and passages he 
could recite. To argue on facts accepted as true by Justinian, 
Hippocrates, Galen, or any other great authorities, was never 
recognized as aught but presumption. Memory was the one 
thing to be. cultivated. A doctor who could. make clever 
rhymes of those rebellious passages in law and medicine 
which refused to stay in the memory was greatly esteemed. 
Professor Palombo, who, as years went on, lost his memory, 
vacated his seat and died of shame. __ 

The scholastic year consisted of ten months, beginning on 
St. Luke’s day in October, on which occasion the rector, the 
councillors, and other scholastic magistrates went in great 
pomp to hold mass in the cathedral. There was a vacation 
of fifteen days at Carnival, called Baccanalia; one of fifteen 
days at Easter, and another of eleven at Christmas; also 
every feast day was a holiday. If no feast day occurred in 
a week, no lectures were given on Friday. 

Every morning the students’ bell rang out to summon them 
to lectures, and very early some of them must have been, for 
at Padua there was a beadle appointed expressly to light the 
lamps before dawn; these were called ‘antilucari lectures.’ 
There was little pause during the day in this thirst for know- 
ledge. There were the regular morning, midday, and after- 
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noon lectures, besides extra hour lectures, vacation lectures, 
and feast day lectures. Certain books were forbidden to be 
taught, but the professors, wishing to gain favour with the 
students, would hold nocturnal lectures in their own houses; 
the beadles were generally too sharp and put a stop to them, 
and the professor paid his fine. 

The students, in the plenitude of their liberty, were very 
wilful and headstrong ; if they wished for an extension of the 
vacation they did not hesitate to use means which would 
secure it. A fair was going on at Pisa just when the vaca- 
tion ended. Though the doctors had published their list of 
lectures the students wished to have their holidays prolonged, 


go they got hold of the professors’ books, made af bonfire of 


them, and went to enjoy themselves at the fair.* And again, 
at the marriage of the Duke Hercules, at Ferrara, the students 
of the university made a bonfire of their benches, so that they 
had nothing to sit upon, and of necessity got a holiday.t 
Fines and imprisonment were amongst the penalties im- 


‘ posed on rebellious students, though these were never severe. 


Sometimes, however, a body of industrious scholars would 
demand the punishment of companions who were too frivo- 
lous; for instance, when gallant students brought to the 
lectures ladies in dominos and masks, who disturbed the 
studious ones by their ‘tittering and chattering.’ 

Some of the riots and brawls occasioned by the students in 
a town make.us wonder at the ambition displayed by some 
cities to have them in their midst. In 1584, for example, 
sixty scholars at Padua t took a house, elected a prince and 
ministers amongst themselves, and defied the authority of 
the rector. For a month this seditious assemblage was 
allowed to continue, making its raids by night in the streets 
and terrifying all peace-loving inhabitants. At length the 
town authorities had to come forward to stop their goings on. 
Ghirardacci tells us another story, which illustr ates scholastic 
life at Bologna. It is as follows. 

A student, Giacomo da Valenza, ‘more given to pleasure 
than to study,’ at a festival in the cathedral became en- 
amoured with the niece of Giovandrea, the most famous law 
doctor of the day, but she did not return his affections. Cut 


to the quick by the slight, and ridiculed by his fellow-scholars 


who knew of his passion, Da Valenza collected together some 

if his boon companions, entered the professor’s house during 

his absence, and carried off his niece to the lodging of a 

friend. When Doctor Giovandrea returned, he was exceeding 
* Fabroni. t Rufo. t Facciolati. 
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wroth, gathered his friends and his kinsmen together, and 
attacked the house where his niece was imprisoned. Driven 
to extremities, Da Valenza and his innamorata made a rapid 
exit by the back door; but so great was the indignation of the 
inhabitants of Bologna that he was soon taken and brought 
up before the municipal authorities. On confession he was 
condemned to be decapitated next morning at dawn, which 
sentence was carried out. But the students of Bologna were 
so indignant at what appeared to them an infringement of 
their privilege of being tried at their own tribunal, that many 
of them, together with some of the leading professors, packed 
up their goods, and went to pursue their studies at Siena. 

The privileges enjoyed by the scholastic body form a 
marked feature in these universities. Firstly came that of 
special jurisdiction over their own cases; except in case of a 
grave riot, when they were handed over to the town autho- 
rities. The greatest penalty the rector could impose for any 
crime was privatio, or expulsion. Secondly, after attending 
the university for ten years, the student, licentiate or doctor, ' 
as he probably was then, became a citizen of the town, 
and rejoiced in the name of ‘son of the people.’ Thirdly, 
exemption from ‘military service. Fourthly, freedom from 
imposts and duties for themselves and families. In 1551 
at Padua the wine tax, from which they had never been 
exempt, was also taken off. This event the students cele- 
brated by a magnificent feast in honour of Bacchus. 

In time of famine the students were especially pampered 
by the town for fear of their leaving, and in Bologna, if a 
student was robbed by a citizen who could not make good 
the value of the article purloined, the commune always did 
so. Debts could not be enforced against them. And in 
many universities that curious medieval custom of indirect 
revenge was in vogue in favour of doctors and scholars, by 
which an innocent person became responsible for the debts 
of a.relation, if bound to him only by the most distant ties of 
kinship. 

On drawing up the original charter in some of+the smaller 
towns, where of necessity the largest immunities had to be 
offered ia order to attract, some curious clauses were intro- 
duced. At Vercelli five hundred of the best houses in the 
town were .placed at the disposition of the professors and 
students at a very low rental. At Turin* the annalist gives 
us a list of several curious customs entered in their charter. 
All comedians and dancers had to give each syndic of the 
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university eight free passes to the theatre. All mountebanks 
and quacks had to present each syndic and each beadle with 
eight vases of their specifics. All wineshops gave to the 
same individuals a flask of acqua vita and a pound of sweet- 
meats; the drapers gave a pound of sweetmeats ; the pastry- 
cooks gave a cake on the vigil of Epiphany, whilst the 
tobacconists had to send a portion of their goods annually to 
the syndics and beadles. At the first snow the Jews in Turin 
had to pay twenty-five golden scudi, part of which the law 
university spent in celebrating the feast of St. Catherine, and 
the other part the artists lavished on the festival of San 
Francesco ; the drapers likewise had to present to the students 
annually fifty reams of paper and twelve books. 

The students as well as the professors were compelled to 
wear academic dress, ‘to go about so dressed as to be dis- 
tinguished from the other citizens.’ They wore gowns of black 
cloth and a cap, according to the statute. Dukes and princes 
wore the same. So desirous were they of preventing any 
collision between ‘town and gown,’ that at Bologna students 
were by statute forbidden to enter into friendly relations with 
the townsfolk, except with the family of the above-mentioned 
Giovandrea, who, together with his descendants, were ex- 
empted from this statute. 

There were several institutions equivalent to scholarships 
at our universities: wealthy professors would leave their 
fortunes for the training of the indigent young. At Padua 
private subscriptions were raised for this purpose, and in 
this town no less than twenty-seven houses were set apart for 
the benefit of poor students who aimed at gaining academical 
honours. Each of these houses took the name of its greatest 
benefactor, and formed a sort of corporate body. 

The festivities and amusements of the students were in ac- 
cordance with the age. Jousts and tournaments were amongst 
their favourite pastimes. They were held at fixed times: on 
the occasion of the election of a rector, on the taking of the 
highest degree, or laurea, and on the arrival amongst them 
of a celebrated professor. On the feast of S‘ Caterina the 
lawyers made merry; on that of San Romualdo the medical 
students enjoyed themselves, subscribing money for the 
occasion. These religious festivals and convivial meetings 
were numerous, especially in Carnival time. There was like- 
wise the ‘orange feast,’ when the students drove in carts 
through the town pelting every one with fruit. 

In Bologna the Jews were obliged to contribute one hundred 


and four lire annually to the jurists, and seventy to the artists, 
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for their Carnival festivities, and at the fall of the first snow 
the students could collect money from the doctors and citizens, 
but not until the syndic of the university had been assured . 
' that snow really had fallen, for on mild winters, when disap- 
pointed of their toll, students had been known to fetch snow 
from the neighbouring mountains, and palm it off as having 
just fallen, whereby many innocent people were taken in. The 
money thus collected went towards a fund for the painting of 
portraits, or for statues of the leading professors.” 

University eduéation in those days was by no means ex- 
_ pensive, especially at some of the smaller towns, for the 
commune would subscribe liberally towards the payment of 
the doctors, and towards the building of the necessary schools, 
Small fees, some of them optional, were all that a student 
was expected to pay apart from his lodgings and food; but 
every student had to pay something for each lecture he 
attended; hence, apart from their salaries, the professors had 
ample means of amassing money; they would often sell a 
lucrative business, and could leave it in their wills. In times 
of difficulty the extra expenses always fell on the cities. 
Thus Venice always contributed largely to the maintenance 
of Padua university, and, when occasion required, obliged her 
other dependent cities, Bergamo, Verona, &c., to do so also. 

Having attended his lectures, and having acquired know- 
ledge sufficient to satisfy his examiners, the student is now 
prepared to take his degree. The degree of Bachelor of Arts 
(baccelliere) was ridiculously easy to acquire. After the 
student had resided a certain time at the university, and had 
attended a certain number of lectures, it would be conferred 
by a professor without examination. At Bologna the mere fact 
of a student’s having read through an entire work in addition 
to his course of lectures entitled him to the degree. Hence 
but little merit was attached to it, and unless a student had 
taken the second degree, the licentiate (licenziato), his mental 
acquirements were rightly considered of no account. 

The examination for this degree was formidable enough. 
In it ‘they tested the capacity of the candidate,’ who was 
called upon to discuss his subject openly before the bishops 
and professors assembled for the occasion. A candidate for 
the legal degree had two questions put to him—one on the 
canon law, the other on Roman law. He was then called upon 
to read aloud a paper on each before the professors, who 
argued with the unfortunate candidate, placed pitfalls in his 
way, and according as he acquitted himself in his answers 
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deemed him worthy of his diploma or not. No competition 
entered into this system ; its sole test was whether a man was 
equal to take a part in legal debate, and to be a credit to his 
university and to the world at large. 

Having become a licentiate, all academic privileges were 
open to him. He could teach and receive money for doing 
so, if anybody could be found to attend his lectures ; in fact, 
many remained licentiates all their lives, dreading the ex- 
pense attending the highest university degree, namely, that 
of the lawrea, which would make him a doctor, and place him 
on the highest platform of academic fame. Licentiates who 
thus avoided the doctor’s degree were styled by way of joke, 
dottorelli. As a matter of fact the only privilege they missed 
was that of wearing a doctor’s gown. ‘They had, however, to 
take an oath never to take the lauwrea at any other university. 
If so be a licentiate was more than ordinarily successful in 
his lectures and won a decided reputation, the honour of the 


laurea would be conferred upon him gratuitously; but these 


were few in number. At Ferrara, for example, two doctors 
were elected annually at the public expense, one a native and 
the other a foreigner. d 

If the licentiate were prepared to take the doctor’s degree, 
he must be content to open his purse-strings. He must have 
been a certain number of years at the university, ranging 
according to the statutes from four to seven, and very grand 
was the conventus, or solemnity attending the conferring of this 
degree. There was of course an examination ; but the licentiate 
had no fear of this. As before, the professors sat in conclave. 
T'wo promoters, as they were called, presented the candidate. 
These men, says Facciolati, ‘had to sit at a little distance 
from him whilst he read. his thesis and argued with the 
doctors, lest they might assist him in his answers.’ 

No special age for taking the doctor’s degree was recog- 
nized, until a youth named Cervalle once acquired it at seven- 
teen, when the absurdity of so young a man setting up as a 
professor dawned on the authorities ; so a statute was passed 
by the lawgivers of Bologna, and followed by the other Italian 
universities, that no one under twenty could take this degree. 

The day of taking the lawrea was one of great festivity for 
every student whose university career had reached so suc- 
cessful a termination. The ceremony took place in the 
cathedral, where the bishop, professors, and city magistrates 
were all assembled. The Jaureate-elect, mounted on a horse 
covered with golden trappings, went in person to escort the 
rector to the cathedral. Everything was en fete; the sacred 
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edifice was decorated as on a feast-day. At the porch his pro- 
moters met him and escorted him to the professors. A discus- 
sion was thereupon opened in the cathedral so that all might 
hear; but this was a mere form, the subject being the same 
as that on which he had already been examined. The pro- 
fessors put only questions that they knew he could answer, 
and his promoters were at hand. Public voting then took 
place amongst the professors; but this, too, was mere form. 
Tickets were given to each doctor, with ‘I approve’ on one 
side, and ‘I disapprove’ on the other, and scarcely ever was it 
known that a single disapproval was held up. 

The result of the election was proclaimed by the chancellor 
of the university from the steps of the cathedral, and for the 
rest of the day the town was given up to festivities. What 
doings they had at Bologna when rich Taddeo received the 
laurea! At his own expense, and in various designs and 
colours, he dressed all the companies of the city, and called 
them by fancy names, such as the Company of the Rose, the 
Shield, &c. He kept open table and displayed costly plate. 
All Bologna was feasted at his cost. Even'in early days the 
waste of money at the lawrea was so excessive that in 1311 
the Pope limited the sum that a man might spend to £500, 
and Petrarch, who was very angry with all that he saw of 
university life in his day, speaks scornfully, as follows— 


A foolish youth comes to the temple to receive the insignia of a doctor's 
degree, and‘the professors raise him to that dignity. And out of affecta- 
tion or by mistake he grows proud, the common people are awe-struck, and 
his relatives and friends applaud him. He, at a given signal, mounts 
into a doctor’s chair, and from this exalted position looks down on every- 
thing and everybody; murmuring confused rubbish. 


But he was now a doctor, though Petrarch might sneer; and 
a very enviable position these doctors held in medieval Italy. 
If he was a legal doctor his position was above dispute. What 
a splendid career was open to him if he had real ability! if 
not, he was nevertheless a man of weight. Even books were 
written to show how he ought to be approached with fitting 
signs of respect. If he went abroad he must have a cortége of 
scholars and a beadle to accompany him. If he was disturbed 
in his studies by a blacksmith’s hammer, he could order that 
son of toil to remove himself to a distance from his dwelling.* 
The number of teaching professors in a university differed 
much, according to the state of the times. At Bologna, in 1451, 
there were one hundred and seventy. These were subsequently 
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greatly reduced in number ; but Nicholas V. raised the number 
again to what it had been. To the wisdom of a teaching pro- 
fessor of renown every one bowed. Doge Andrea Dandolo of 
Venice was content to sit and listen to the words of wisdom that 
flowed from the lips of Doctor Malambra of Padua. Under 
Malambra’s tuition Doge Dandolo himself came to attain the 
degree of lawrea, and Professor Malambra was made a cavaliere 
of the Republic of Venice and Count of Palatino. 

Nothing could equal the respect and honour paid to the 
doctors of an Italian university, which arose from the fact 
that each city was eager to secure for itself a professor with a 
name. We read how Padua* sent an embassy consisting of 
their legal rector and fifty scholars to beg the celebrated jurist 
Campeggi to come to it from Bologna. Often when one re- 
public had occasion to correspond with another they would 
ask leave to solicit the services of a certain doctor as a mark 
of friendship. 

So long as the election of teaching professors rested solely 
with the scholars, and had its origin in popularity and recog- 
' nized ability, no difficulties ensued; but when the republics 
were gradually swallowed up in duchies and principalities, the 
new rulers took away from the scholars most of their privi- 
leges. This was not done, however, without angry scenes in 
most of the universities. The scholars of Padua, for instance, 
in 1560, rose and threw their benches out of the windows 
when the signoria of Venice took away from them the right 
of electing their teachers. Riots ensued, and there was much 
bloodshed; but might was on the side of the government, and 
the scholars had to succumb. 

The loss of this power of self-administration marked the 
first step in the decadence of the Italian universities. The 
princes of Italy were undoubtedly great patrons of the arts 
and sciences, loving to have the best professors at their courts. 
Nevertheless at the same time they demanded servile adu- 
lation and implicit obedience to their will; consequently 
learned men degenerated into mere time-serving courtiers. 
Even Tasso and Ariosto based their best poems on the heroic 
deeds of the forefathers of their patrons. The healthy vitality 
which had sprung up in universities like those of Bologna, 
Padua, Pisa, &c., was fast ebbing away. 

Enormous sums of money would be amassed by a celebrated 
doctor in the days of academic prosperity. To retain his ser- 
vices a university would give him almost any terms he liked 
to ask. Taddeo, of the Florentine university, Villani tells 
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us, was the most reputed medical man of his day. He was 
deemed a second Hippocrates, and summoned by the rich to 
all parts of Italy. The pope fell ill and sent for him; when 
asked his fee, Taddeo claimed one hundred ducats a day, at 
which the invalid Pope remonstrated. Taddeo was firm, told 
stories of what large sums other princes had given him, and 
hinted at stinginess on the part of his holiness. The pope 
recovered from his sickness, and, ‘to purge from himself all 
suspicion of avarice,’ he sent Taddeo no less than ten thousand 
ducats. The doctor was a man of pious intent, and spent this 
splendid fortune on the erection of a church. 

The university of Modena gave Suzzara 2250 lire and a 
piece of land in their district on condition that he would live 
amongst them for his life. -Suzzara accepted the gifts, but 
the annals of his life show that he did not stick to his part of 
the bargain, for he wandered from place to place amassing 
wealth, and died far away from Modena. Suzzara was a 
man who extremely loved dress, great professor though he 
was ; he is reproachfully alluded to by a fellow doctor thus : 
‘Men of science should not go about in silken robes covered 
with coloured embroidery, such as Suzzara used to wear.’ 

Again, Professor Baldo spent a wandering life in spite of 
an oath to remain in one university. He taught for thirty- 
three years in his native Perugia, and then passed six years 
at the Florentine university ; from thence he went for three 
years to Bologna, for one to Pisa, for three to Padua, and for 
ten to Pavia, where he died worth a large sum of money. 
This moving to and fro was a curious feature in Italian uni- 
versity life, for nct only did the professors travel, but th«y 
were followed by most of their devoted scholars who at the 
time were being instructed by them; thus the departure of 
celebrated professor meant a regular exodus from the place 
they left, and a signal for great rejoicings when they arrived 
at their proposed destination. Not only the cities but the 
popes and emperors gave to the professors large gifts—to 
our friend Giovandrea of Bologna Pope John XXII. gave a 
— estate—and in their old age they were well looked 
after. 

Despite the respect paid to them and their exalted position, 
the doctors were but as other men, actuated by love of gain; 
consequently gain accrued to them more and more. One of 
their great sins was that of lending money at usury to the 
scholars, thereby securing a heavy rate of interest, and at 
the same time the attendance of the scholars at their lectures.. 
Professor Guglielmo Orsi lent to two Spanish scholars thirty 
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lire * on agreement that they should come to his lectures, the- 
scholars promising to return the same with interest when 
the course was finished or if ¢ny public outery was made. So. 
great was the desire for fame as a teacher that an ignorant 
doctor would give money to a popular one for material and 
for the promise to send some of his pupils to him. Sometimes. 
a conscience-stricken doctor would write to the pope for abso- 
lution for such sins as these. Pope Nicholas IV. sent one to- 
Professor Francesco Accursius, as well for himself as for his. 
father, provided they would promise to abandon these base 
practices and lend money on usury no more. 

These learned professors would also from time to time be 
guilty of plagiarism. A medical man, Dino del Garbo,t 
secretly bought the MSS. of Torrigiani, then lately deceased, 
and eommenced to give out this material as his own; but 
some of Torrigiani’s pupils discovered the fraud and exposed 
him, so that he had to leave Florence for very shame. Card- 
playing and gambling were tempting vices to these learned 
men in their idle hours. The jurist Bassiano had to pawn 
the clothes off his back { to meet the liabilities he had thus. 
incurred. 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than the relationship 
which existed between teacher and pupil in the Middle Ages. 
The student, as we have seen, had the free choice of any 
lecture or subject he liked, and a professor rose to fame or 
sank into oblivion by the sole judgment of his pupils; hence 
when a teacher had acquired popularity, the worship bestowed 
on him was enormous. This bond of union was entirely severed 
when the princes elected the professors, and the pupils were 
obliged to make the best of them. 

The scholars called their professor dominus, he called them 
socii. His lectures were delivered in a friendly way ; he unre- 
servedly told all he knew ou his subject. From time to time he 
would introduce episodes and experiences in his own career, 
and now and again he would indulge in a hearty joke, which 
excited roars of applause amongst his admiring pupils. .The 
students wrote down in a book all that fell from the lips of 
the master. Great care was taken of these volumes; they 
were handsomely bound, adorned with monograms, as we 
have seen already, and.then circulated amongst their friends: 
to spread the fame of their preceptor; and now these old 
MS. volumes in some of the university libraries of Italy are 
interesting, as giving us an insight into the studies and ac- 
quirements of medizval young men. Undergraduates of this 
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nineteenth century could show no common-place books of the 
like pretensions. 

Bartolo, himself a celebrated jurist, was wont in his lec- 
tures to give pretty tokens of remembrance to his master. 
Thus he would ramble on : ‘ A frate of Assisi, thank God, for his 
doctrine, enabled me to enter at fourteen the university of 
Perugia, where I made such good advance under Cino that, 
thanks to his perseverance, at twenty-one I was enabled to 
take my laurea.’ 

Without the consent of their dear scholars many doctors 
would not take preferment. Doctor Guglielmo Gosio of 
Bologna was offered the lordship of Ancona for assisting that 
town against Venice, but he declined it to accept it without his 
pupils’ consent. This was willingly given, and Gosio accord- 
ingly repaired to Ancona; but his heart sickened there for 
his pupils and his books ; so ere long he returned to Bologna, 
and was met by the scholars outside the city gate almost wild 
with joy. Their love for their instructors almost amounted to 
infatuation. Students of those days were in the habit of 
writing poems and touching epigrams on the talents of their 
masters: no wonder if the latter sometimes got puffed up 
with pride. In 1429 Filelfo, a jurist, left Bologna to take 
up his residence at Florence accompanied by his scholars. All 
the Florentines came out to meet him as he approached, and 
Cosmo de’ Medici went often in person to visit him. Writing 
to a friend at Bologna, Filelfo said, ‘ All the city had their eyes 
turned on me; all love me, all honour me and praise me highly ; 
my name is on the lips of all. . . . My scholars are nearly 
400 daily, most of high and senatorial rank.’ A professor 
whose success in teaching had not been satisfactory would 
leave his books, buckle on his sword, become a valiant soldier, 
or assist in governing the State. Judges, podesta, ecclesiastics 
of note, all came from the ranks of the doctors. So revered 
were they that a holiday was given in the university on the 
day of the funeral of any one of them, and the schools were 
closed. When Azone of Bologna died, the opening of the 
schools was put off from St. Luke’s day to All Saints, in token 
of the deepest grief. 

The memory of Azone’s doings and sayings were much 
treasured by his pupils. On one occasion he disguised him- 
self, and went to hear the lecture of Barsiano, a much older 
man than himself and of equal requte. When the time for 
discussion arose—for listeners in Italy might always argue 
with the lecturer—Azone put such telling questions to the 
professor that he quite confounded him in argument. Instead 
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of being insulted when the deception was made known, Bar- 
siano got down from his seat, embraced Azone, and asked 
him to dinner. ‘ Azone,’ Sarti says, in his conclusion of his 
life, ‘said he never felt ill except in the vacation, and sure 
enough in the vacation time he died.’ 

Having now seen the position of honour held by a doctor 
of the first order, we will glance at some of the points in the 
system which made the doctors what they were, and which 
entitled them in a measure to the position they held. The 
secret of it all lay in the public disputes at which the doctors 
were obliged to argue with one another. Each doctor in the 
larger universities had his concorrente, or regularly appointed 
opponent in argument to stimulate his energies, and disputing 
clubs were opened for these debates, at which the scholars 
were present. They always took place on vacation days, and 
were attended with great ceremony; the scholastic body, the 
rector, the officers of the university, accompanied the victorious 
disputant in triumphal procession to his house on his return 
home. 

The disputes were usually held in the evening, and every 
one had to attend on pain of a fine. Several days before 
the event the subject for discussion was given out, so that the 
scholars might come primed with questions which they could 
ask; the doctors solved them as best they could, and wrangled 
amongst themselves. These medieval disputes werd animated 
scenes, lasting ofttimes far into the night. In Baldo’s life 
we learn how for five hours at a stretch he disputed with 
his old master Bartolo, and came off victorious; and then a 
beadle of Pisa complained thus, ‘ They were growing heated 
in argument, and jousting with their literary arms until far 
into the night; but as one o’clock struck they brought the 
debate to a conclusion.’ These disputes, like our modern de- 
bating societies, formed schools for orators; without a certain 
measure of success at them, few chose to become teaching 
professors; to be chained to a concorrente, and for ever to be 
set down by him, was too galling to be endured. 

Sometimes these disputes led to violent scenes; in fact, 
whilst forming one of the essential causes of the success of 
Italian universities, they contained at the same time inherent 
elements of weakness. If beaten in argument, a doctor not 
unfrequently sought revenge outside the clubroom. Fabroni 
tells us how an unfortunate master of logic, Antonio Rosato, 
at Pisa, was pursued and threatened with death by his-com- 
petitor, so that he had to have recourse to the municipal 
officers with the following quaint appeal— 
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Magnificent lords, I believe you have heard how master John di Biagio, 
of Pietra Santa, a year ago wounded my brother with two very severe 
wounds. Now this man has been for eight days past and is to-day placed 
by the school of S. Niccola with arms in his hands for the purpose of 
-assassinating me, which design would certainly have been successful if 
I had not run up into the bell-tower, for I was entirely unarmed, and 
Master Ludovico and Master Marciano were there, and some other 
scholars. On this account I will not read my additional lectures on logic 
until you come to some determination in the case; and it appears wonder- 
ful to me that having injured him by neither word or deed, he should try 
to kill me. Farewell. Pisa, 7 Dec. 1484. 


Cases of this kind are frequently on record—some used 
threats to keep a clever doctor from disputing, whilst others 
employed injurious sarcasms; but generally the university 
stepped in, and the doctor of inferior ability was speedily sent 
to the rightabout. Even with death the doctors sometimes 
would not bring their wrangling to a close. Martinio Gosio 
left orders in his will that his body should be interred on the 
opposite side of the church to that on which his antagonist 
Bulgaro was buried. 

From these facts it will appear what nests of dispute these 
old Italian universities were. If, indeed, the examinations 
were not competitive, competition was nevertheless an 
element in every branch of life. Jealousy between students 
of different nationalities, the ever vexed questions of the pre- 
cedence of the jurists over the artists, the doctors’ disputes, 
and the rivalry which existed between professors, were the 
most prominent features, which Petrarch, the greatest man 
in Italy, treated with bitter scorn. Often was he asked to 
lecture at the universities, but he always refused, preferring 
isolation to a notoriety which brought with it so much bitter- 
ness of feeling. 

The smaller universities, such as Vercelli, Piacenza, Urbino, 
Macerata, &c., were the first to give way; they existed only 
by giving extravagant license to the students. So when the 
princes came, they saw fit to reduce these smaller universities 
to the position of preparatory schools for the formation of 
material for their more favoured abodes of science. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century foreign students 
ceased to come to study in Italy; universities north of the 
Alps satisfied every requirement for knowledge, and this 
marks the downfall of the old system. The republican spirit, 
so rife in the Middle Ages in Italy, had infused itself into the 
academic bodies. This was all gone now; little despots 
stamped out all landmarks of ancient freedom of thought, and 
foremost amongst them were the liberties of the universities. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 
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Wnoever has the opportunity of listening to the free expression 
of the sentiments of men and of ladies who belong to that 
society which is dignified by the name of ‘best,’ must be 
somewhat astonished at the tone of undefined alarm which 
pervades the conversation of the day. Frequent allusions 
are made to the approach of democracy, which seems to be 
thought equivalent to the ruin of the best interests of the 
Empire. The notion is evidently current that the people, 
sometimes spoken of as the ‘ proletariat,’ are a certain source 
of public danger; and that just in proportion as the people 
acquire power so the Imperial power must wane. Those who 
converse in this fashion have apparently persuaded them- 
selves, with or without reflection, that the happiness of the 
higher classes of society and the durability of existing insti- 
tutions can be secured and maintained only by resisting all 
increase of popular energy in every form. ‘These feelings are ~ 
probably quite sincere, but it is not to be supposed that they 
emanate from pure patriotism, intensely concerned for the 
Empire. They are universally entertained by the worshippers 
of ton and fashion, who for the most part are ignorant of 
Imperial affairs, and whose only literary food consists of 
fashionable newspapers and novels. They are also widely ~ 
held by the landed gentry and the nobility, the great majority 
of whom are prepared to oppose every practicable barrier to 
the onward march of the people. It is an interesting study 
to investigate the source of these ideas and feelings. It 
cannot be found in devotion to the monarchy, for that branch 
of the constitution was never more secure. About one hundred- 
years ago, the Throne was for a time supposed to be in 
danger. But now the sentiment of personal devotion to the 
Sovercign is one in which Englishmen, Scots, and Welshmen 
are more united than in any other. Neither are the fears of 
high society to be traced to a deep interest in the future 
fortunes of the Anglican Church. Intense religion is not a 
characteristic of that society. The concordat between the 
Church and the State may be severed by the will of the 
nation, but the rupture is not likely to diminish the pleasures 
or disturb the happiness of high society. There must be 
certain reasons or instincts, derived from some other source 
than these, which underlie the nearly universal dread of the 
cnlargement of popular power. 

What, then, is the real spring of that general apprehension ? 
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It is, perhaps, partly an inherited feeling. From generation 
to generation the highest classes have had a monopoly of 
hereditary honours, and have guarded it with jealous vigilance. 
They have been taught, by line upon line and precept upen 
precept, that the displacement of the ruling minority, whose 
sway they believe to be the necessary and natural form of 
our government, would be followed by something more than 
the loss of political power. It appears to them in the light 
of a personal calamity, the effect of which would be a dis- 
turbance of certain social prerogatives and prescriptive rights 
which have been hitherto accorded with flattering obedience. 
One word alone in the language conveys the general idea of 
those prerogatives of high life, and that word is ‘ privilege.’ 
It is the purpose of this article to throw some light upon this 
feature of British life and its connection with aristocracy. 
The word ‘ privilege’ is more often felt than uttered in high 
society, and expresses imperfectly the idea that it is desired 
to convey. In its strict and narrowest sense it means a 
private law or special regulation in virtue of which a person 
or a class of persons enjoys some peculiar immunities. For 
example, the clergy were for centuries exempted from con- 
viction before the ordinary criminal tribunals by virtue of a 
privilege called ‘ benefit of clergy,’ or, in Latin, ‘ privilegium 
clericale.’ It was abolished about fifty years ago. Privilege 
has at the present day, like the word ‘ aristocracy,’ with which 
it is coupled at the head of this article, a larger meaning, not 
supported by its derivation. It may now be taken to include 
‘the custom of succeeding to rank by birth, and the various 
influences which affect the education, promotion, preferment, 
social precedence, general deference, indulgent treatment by 
-officials, and reception in society, of those classes in this 
country who come within the range of its power. It must 
not be supposed that these classes are correctly described 
and enumerated in any book. They are not commensurate 
with ‘The Upper Ten Thousand’ of the publishers. Far 
from it. That and all other books of the kind include hun- 
dreds of families who are not within the circle. Others are 
excluded who are within it. Nor is it easy for any writer to 
describe that circle with a clear line of circumference. At 
the centre, of course, are all the highest and oldest and 
noblest families in Great Britain and Ireland. From these 
two or three hundred families privilege radiates to all con- 
nections by marriages which have not lost vitality by lapse 
of time. An imaginary example may be adduced in the 
person of a plain, unsophisticated landowner who has had 
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the good fortune to ally himself with the daughter of a young 
lord by courtesy, the son of a duke. He thus enters the 
circle of privilege, and his sons and daughters obtain not 
merely a social but often a tangible advantage from the great 
connection. The blood of the great ducal stock flows in their 
yeins, and admits them, per se, by its essential virtue, into 
the free fraternity of the privileged classes. The sons of 
this squire are the great grandsons of the great duke, and are 
recognized by his successor as his kinsmen. They leap into 
a status in their county which the two thousand acres would 
never confer, and in London society the circumstance is known 
and perfectly appreciated. Doors are opened to the possessors 
of the blue blood, which the mere ownership of, or heirship to, 
the broad acres would have failed to enter. All this is true, 
though not precisely in the same degree, when the descent is 
traced from a marquis or an earl of ancient lineage, old 
creation, and adequate estate. Social privilege is, indeed, 
almost commensurate with nobility of the highest order, and 
its numerous ramifications and connections. With weakened 
force, again, privilege seems to radiate from every baronial 
stock, and even baronets of old family have some share of 
the invisible power of privilege. The great untitled British 
families stand farthest from the centre, and it will be found 
that those of them which are undoubtedly within it, such as 
the Chandos-Poles of Derbyshire, the Chaplins of Lincolnshire, 
the Talbots of Glamorganshire, the Allens of Pembrokeshire, 
and the Tottenhams of the Co. Wicklow, are connected by 
marriage with one or more old ennobled families. The con- 
sequence is that the associations and sympathies of thousands 
of commoners of the highest class are drawn upwards and 
away from their less well-connected and less fortunate 
fellows, and also from the people, towards a higher and more 
exclusive class than that into which they were born. 

Thus it appears that the circle of privilege is entered not 
as the result of merit, but by the accident of birth or marriage. 
There are, no doubt, exceptions to the rule. There are such 
things as social phenomena—that is, individuals of plebeian 
birth who, owing to some fortunate combination of circum- 
stances, aspire and attain to be the very leaders of fashion. 
But, speaking generally, the great wealth-producing and 
tax-paying classes of England—her manufacturers, merchants, 
agriculturists, and coalowners—are never within the circle. 
In order to enter it, they must put off the sordid shoes of 
trade and merchandise. They must bid adieu to the count- 


ing-house, and leave the ledgers and the office work to others. 
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Thus the first Lord Belper transferred his interest in the 
cotton-factories in Belper to other members of the Strutt 
family. Lord-Overstone ceased to be a banker. Lord 
Wimborne, formerly Sir Ivor Guest, retains the ownership 
of iron and steel works, but the management is entirely 
made over to a trustee. When a successful trader, manu- 
facturer, merchant, or philanthropist has to be rewarded by 
conferring on him rank—he obtains a baronetcy, which, 
though the title can be inherited by a son, does not carry 
with it, as all coronets do, a species of title for all the sons 
and daughters. Brewers have not uncommonly been pre- 
ferred to this rank—as, for instance, Sir Arthur Bass, Sir 
Henry Allsopp, and Sir Henry Meux. So engineers of great 
eminence, such as the late Sir Morton Peto and Sir Daniel 
Gooch ; manufacturers, such as Sir Thomas Bayley ; and Lord 
Mayors, such as Sir John Ellis. Some of the new baronets 
are able by marriage with a lady of blue blood to enter the 
circle of privilege. Sir Arthur Bass, having allied himself 
to the ancient family of the Bagots, may hope to be regarded 
by the great and the noble as an opulent and welcome 
accession to the grand circle. 

It may, perhaps, be supposed that the circle of privilege 
is very small. But in calculating the probable number of 
the privileged class it must not be forgotten that the number 
of noble families has enormously increased in two centuries. 
A glance at the state of the peerage in the 17th, 18th, and 
19th centuries will make this apparent. The peers in the 
first parliament of Charles I. were only ninety-seven. Their 
number has been gradually augmented until they now count 
little less than six hundred. Add to these the number of 
persons who enjoy the hereditary title of baronet, amounting 
to more than six hundred, and it becomes apparent that the 
fortunate possessors of hereditary honours are thickly dis- 
tributed in our counties. Then the cadets and connections 
of each of these families may and probably do amount to 
a hundred or more. It is impossible to make even an ap- 
proximate calculation of them with tolerable accuracy. The 
connections of the great house of Somerset, of which the 
Duke of Beaufort is the head, furnish some idea of the 
numerous ramifications of one noble stock. This great 
and ancient family is connected by blood or marriage with 
the Curzons, the Somers-Cocks, the Dixies of Bosworth, 
the Lovells of Hampshire, the Walshes of Radnorshire, the 
Codringtons of Gloucestershire, the Finches of Rutlandshire, 
the Farquhars, the Culling-Smiths, the Dashwoods, the 
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Rowleys, the Sanfords, the Johnstones, the Leekes, and the 
Miles. It would require too much space to enumerate the 
erowd of collateral relationships and affinities of this princely 
duke. In Debrett’s peerage they are stated in detail, and 
certainly amount to several hundreds. Scores of the other 
great families, such as the Campbells (whose English head 
is the Earl of Cawdor, and whose Scottish chief is the Duke 
of Argyll), have extended their personal connections far and 
wide. Privilege, of course, becomes weaker in its operation 
as it recedes from the centre; but so long as recognized 
kinsmanship exists, it rarely expires altogether. The slight- 
est tincture of the blue blood of such families is considered 
to be a circumstance of inestimable value to every family in 
Great Britain which can boast of the admixture. 

But what is this alleged privilege ? how does it work, and 
how is its value and influence perceived ? For the most part 
it is felt rather than seen. It may be described as the frater- 
nity of blue blood. The qualification for admission into this 
great association is chiefly by consanguinity, and also, in a 
minor degree, by affinity with noble families. From these 
relationships follows a recognized social claim, more or less 
determinate, to priority of place and position in society, to 
favourable consideration, to deference, to honours and pre- 
cedence of various kinds, to the entrée to the most fashionable 
houses in London, and to a kind of fellowship which, as a 
rule, is accorded only to patricians. The ambitious plebeian 
can with difficulty struggle into the charmed circle. It is no 
exaggeration to say that those who are not born or married 
into the circle of privilege are weighted in the race of life. 
For them there is no handicap which will thoroughly neutra- 
lize the advantage of the blue blood. Public examinations 
have, doubtless, come to the assistance of the multitude 
standing outside of the circle of privilege, and so far itis well. 
But examinations do not touch or regulate the subsequent 
fortunes of competitors; and privilege soon resumes its influ- 
ence. If the bestowal of the most envied distinctions is 
examined, it wiH be seen that the minister of the day, how- 
ever powerful he may be, is bound to recognize the claims 
of the great nobles, though they may have rendered no 
important services to the country. The exalted Orders of 
the Garter, the Thistle, and St. Patrick are exclusively con- 
ferred upon noblemen. No English peer below the rank of an 
earl is thus distinguished by the Garter, and it is said that 
the late Lord Palmerston was the only viscount who was ever 
so decorated. In some cases ancient lineage, blue blood, an 
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eminent services combine to obtain the much-prized ribands, 
Such were the circumstances of the Earl of Shaftesbury, for 
whom no earthly honour can be too high. But an examina- 
tion of the Orders proves at once that high rank and other 
personal or political circumstances, and not great services 
rendered to the country, are the qualifications that have for 
the most part obtained these honours. That these great per- 
sonages would deem themselves neglected and injured if the 
minister overlooked them, and bestowed a vacant riband on a 
man of humble position, no matter how great his scientific, or 
literary, or parliamentary services may have been, we cannot 
wonder. They are taught even in the nursery that they are 
privileged beings. They are almost worshipped by the people 
who are about them. ‘The private tutors at Eton are too apt 
to regard a young nobleman as a godsend. The patrician boy 
of noble family is humoured and pleased, and so induced to 
praise his tutor. If he proceeds to a university he is toadied 
and flattered. He discovers in a thousand ways that it 
matters little whether he works or plays, seeing that privilege 
_is a pleasant substitute for industry. And when he emerges 

into the world, privilege follows him everywhere. Some noble- 
men pass through the fire of flattery unscathed, and place 
before themselves a high standard of duty and responsibility. 
But if the greater number are spoiled by their surroundings, 
it is the natural result of obvious causes. 

The young patrician may, perhaps, prefer a profession of 
arms to a dozen terms at Oxford or Cambridge. In that case 
privilege will again befriend him. The most fashionable portion 
of our forces consists of seven battalions of Foot Guards, a 
few squadrons of Life Guards, and the Royal Horse Guards 
Blue. Before the abolition of purchase in the army the officers 
of the Foot Guards actually held higher rank in the army than 
that which they bore in the regiment. Thus a young captain 
enjoyed the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and wasnot unfrequently 
placed over veterans of the line if he sought an exchange with 
a view to service. At last this signal instance of privilege 
was abolished by the great influence of Mr. Gladstone. But 
it is still highly improbable, if not morally impossible, that a 
plebeian—that is, the son, for example, of a rich manufac- 
‘turer, but destitute of any high connections—should obtain a 
commission in these splendid corps. It is interesting to look 
over the lists of the officers of these fashionable patrician 
battalions. If the captains of one battalion are taken as an 
example, it will be found that they were eleven in number. 
Six bore titles or some prefix of rank; four were members of 
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or connected with noble families; one only was a commoner, 
and he was the instructor of musketry. There are indeed 
yery few noble families which have not scions or cadets in the 
army, and it is generally and throughout officered by young 
men of gentle blood. From one point of view this is a fortu- 
nate circumstance, for they are, as a rule, men of high 
courage; good feeling, kind and affable to the soldiers, and 
their presence makes the services popular among the gentry. 
But there is also another point of view. The element of high 
birth and breeding which pervades the officers of the army 
tends unfortunately to make them unprofessional. It is. 
their fashion to divest themselves early in the day of every 
mark and symbol of the profession. Even the easy undress 
uniform is east aside. Professional conversation is avoided, 
and professional reading is not a military habit. A well-read 
civilian who happens to be thrown into the society of a young 
British officer will frequently find that he knows more of cam- 
paigns, nay, even of the principles of strategy, than the 
fashionable lieutenant, who is apt to regard ‘ fagging’ at pro- 
fessional books as needless trouble. Nor is this all. These 
high-bred officers expect to have much leisure. Consequently 
the officers of battalions at home spend no inconsiderable 
portion of the year at their own homes or in visiting their 
friends, rejoicing in their long vacation and release from pro- 
fessional duties. Such is the effect of the unwritten law of 
privilege. Lord Wolseley is an unpopular commander, though 
in any serious emergency the state will be thankful to retain the 
services of that accomplished and high-spirited commander. 
The cause of his unpopularity is not far to seek. He is no 
respecter of persons, and he has spoken out. He is not a 
worshipper of privilege, and he has described the unprofes- 
sional habits of the British army. 


Henceforth (wrote Lord Wolseley in ‘The Nineteenth Century’) the 
mode of life of the regimental officer will be very different from what it 
used to be. The many hours of idleness daily, the long periods of leave, 
must be abandoned. He must make up his mind to the drudgery of 
teaching his own men, as the officers of the German army do; and, like 
them, he will havé to content himself with the six weeks’ leave, which is 
the maximum allowance even to officers of the Emperor’s Guards. 
Hitherto our army has been a pleasant home for idle men; generation 
after generation has been attracted to it by the ease and pleasure it 
secured to English gentlemen. All this must sooner or later be changed 
by the system of short service. : 


Another effect of birth-privilege is the almost exclusive 
employment of members or connections of noble families in 
_the diplomatic service. A glance at any popular work which 
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contains the names of our diplomatic employés will at once 
confirm this statement. Wherever the society of a capital is 
attractive, the climate good, and the distance moderate, it 
will be seen that the staff of the embassy is drawn from thie 
privileged class. It is doubtful if even one attachéship is 
- held by the son of a manufacturer or merchant. 

In a sketch of privilege it would not be right to omit its) 
influence upon land. In this article there is not room to 
deal with the distribution and tenure of the ‘floor of our 
country,’ except in connection with privilege and aristocracy. | 
-But in this connection it is material to point out that the 
hereditary peers of the United Kingdom have the exclusive | 
possession of more than half the entire area. This is) 
privilege of proprietorship cairied to its extreme length, | 
because they exercise over that immense extent of land the 
- power to grant and the right to refuse sites for churches, | 
chapels, habitations for labourers, cemeteries, reformatories, 
hospitals, penitentiaries, and every kind of building which is 
not included in an Act of Parliament. These circumstances. 
recall to mind the overgrown estates of the old French nobility, | 
and their lordly rights before the devolution of land was | 
altered and settled by the statutes of the Revolution. Not. 
that the present owners of these vast British estates are to be | 
blamed for their exclusive ownership. They have for the- 
most part inherited them, or added to them by marriages. | 


But there is one circumstance connected with great estates 


for which they may fairly be held responsible. Absenteeism | 


is voluntary, and is, for the most part, indefensible. Let an 
honest Tory of the last century be called as a witness on this 
point. ‘I endeavoured,’ said Boswell, ‘to maintain in argu- 
ment that a landed gentleman is not under any obligation to 
reside upon his estate, and that by living in London he does 
no injury to his country.’ Dr. Johnson replied, ‘Why, sir, he 
does no injury to his country in general, because the money 
which he draws from the estate gets back again into circula- 
tion ; but to his particular district, his particular parish, he 
does an injury. All that he has to give away is not given to 
those who have the first claim to it. And though the money 
circulates back, it is along time before that happens. Then, 
sir, a man of family and estate ought to consider himself as 
having the charge of a district over which he is to diffuse * 
civilization and happiness.’ There is really not much more 
to be said with regard to the duty of landowners than Dr. 
‘Johnson has concentrated in this short answer. ‘When 
shall we return,’ said Coleridge, ‘ to a sound conception of the 
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right to property, namely, as being official, implying and 
demanding the performance of commensurate duties?’ But 
the ordinary practice, arising, indeed, from the necessity of 
the case, is to depute the management of great properties to 
land-agents. There are, however, duties to perform which 
cannot be deputed. The influence of'a good example set by 
a man of great property; the careful administration of 
justice in the local courts ; attention to the administration of 
the poor-rates, and the interests of the poor in boards of 
guardians ; attendance at the Quarter Sessions when the 
affairs of the county are discussed and settled—how can these 
and many other duties be properly fulfilled by landowners 
who merely return to their mansions for a few weeks of hunt- 
ing and shooting, or, perhaps, for years not at all? There 
are about 25,000 justices of the peace in England and Wales, 
and not one-fourth part of this number take any part inthe local 
administration of justice. It isa bad symptom of the body 
social when proprietors habitually live in London, Scotland, 
abroad, or anywhere except upon those estates which they 
undoubtedly hold, not merely for their own advantage, but 
pro bono publico. The habit of absenteeism has increased and 
is increasing. An age of pleasure has set in, and pleasure is 
not obtained in its most seductive forms in remote mansions 
in the provinces, however luxurious they may be. Privilege 
seems, therefore, to the landowner to justify him in absen- 
teeism. Too often he now abdicates the duties and functions 
which belong to ownership, transferring the management to 
deputies, and residing far away in some more pleasant place. 
In the islands of Scotland this privilege has been, and is now 
being, strained to the utmost. A great part of the wild 
country is being re-afforested, and locked up. against.travellers 
and visitors by a close corporation of deer-stalkers. The sheep 
are chased away to make great solitudes for shy deer. It is 
stated on excellent authority that 250,000 acres have been let 
by Scottish noblemen to one gentleman from the United 
States for this treatment. Absenteeism is utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the principle upon which the private and exclusive 
proprietorship of land depends—namely, public advantage. 
One of the clearest and ablest of contemporary writers, 
Froude, complains that— 


The great owners have swallowed the small. The same owner holds 
properties in a dozen counties. He cannot reside upon them all, or make 
ersonal acquaintance with his multiplied dependents ; he lives in London 
If the year, and most of the rest on the continent. Inevitably he comes 
to regard his land as an investment ; the receipt of his rents the essence 
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of his connection; and his personal interest in it, the sport which it will 
provide for himself and his friends. Modern landlords frankly tell us 
that if the game laws are abolished they will have lost the last temptation 
to visit their country seats. . . . They complain of the growth of democracy 
and insubordination. The fault is wholly in themselves. They have 
lost the respect of the people because they have ceased to deserve it. 


The time is not far distant when privilege must cease to 
grant indulgences and dispensations to absentees, and when 
the representatives of the people will say to the noble owners 
in tones that cannot be mistaken, ‘You hold the soil and floor 
of the country upon conditions which must be fulfilled, and 
if the trouble of fulfilment is too great, then transfer your 
territories to others who will perform them.’ 

Wherever we pursue the investigation of privilege it will be 
found operating adversely to the people, for it is by its very 
nature an advantage of some kind to a minority, and a special 
class. It may be traced in the melancholy appropriation of 
commons by the landowners, and the general disregard in the 
work of inclosure of the wants and recreations of the poor. 
The common was the peasant’s park. But the interests of 
the poor were habitually ignored when the commons were 
taken from him. ‘The system pursued was vehemently 
denounced by Mr. Fawcett in a recent speech, and illustrated 
by reference to a Bill which had all but passed, under which 
6200 acres would have been inclosed, out of which only three 
were reserved for recreation, and six for allotments for the 
poor. This form of privilege, however, has no special con- 
nection with hereditary rights, and differs materially from 
those developments of it which it is intended in this article to 
point out. Besides, there is much to be said in favour of 
inclosure, though the forgetfulness of the interests of the poor 
in the thousands of inclosures during the last hundred years, 
and their almost entire exclusion from open lands, must have 
left many a sore recollection in hundreds, and even thousands, 
of villages. 

Privilege is grotesquely displayed in the practice of pre-. 
cedence, which forms a branci of the study and attainments 
of all persons in what is called ‘good society.’ In the upper 
stratum of society the most scrupulous and ludicrous attention 
is paid to the social law of precedence. The curious pheno- 
menon may constantly be seen of the spinster daughter of 
some almost unknown baron being condncted to her seat 
before the wife of the most learned or most eloquent com- 
moner in England. The independence of the middle classes 
has been diminished by the pressure of these intricate and 
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artificial claims. In every assembly, in every ballroom, at 
every banquet where blue blood is present, they are made to 
feel that they have very little indeed in common, and given 
to understand that there is a gulf between the classes which 
may not be passed. The cause is that wonderful hereditary 
principle of honours which makes birth everything and merit 
nothing, and, being proudly asserted and acted upon from 
generation to generation, has produced an incredible amount 
of servility and obsequiousness amounting almost to awe of 
mere inherited rank. Even the most cultivated and learned 
men are sometimes not wholly free from a sense of inferiority 
in the presence of a great nobleman, though his greatness is 
wholly due to the accident of birth. Sentiments and feelings 
of this nature cannot be reconciled with the equality of which 
all free peoples are so prone to boast. Surely they ought to 
be reserved for merit—for philosophers, eminent authors, 
great divines, inventors, and .all who have rendered dis- 
tinguished services to the country. Even Mr. Gladstone 
would be approached by thousands of educated persons with 
a somewhat different feeling if he had accepted an earldom 
from his gracious Sovereign. It is a humiliating incident in 
English life. Birth-rank per se, apart from constitutional 
authority (as in the case of the Sovereign, in whom birth- 
right, high duties, and laborious discharge of them are beauti- 
fully combined), has no title to the homage of mankind. 
The hereditary succession to a rank above the rest of the 
people is privilege displayed in its strongest colours. It has 
penetrated the very heart of English society. Our national 
literature abounds in evidence of the prevalent feeling. It is 
continually illustrating the disposition to bow down and 
— birth-rank, and to feel proud of coming in contact 
with 

Almost every novelist revels in depicting the national 
weakness for blue blood, as in the following passage from 
‘My Trivial Life and Misfortune.’ ‘Indeed,’ said Lady 
Arabella, ‘they were quite nice people; she was a Miss 
Maclaren, and her mother was a Campbell. Her sister 
married Lord Frederic Warbattle, who came into the duke- 
dom when the old Duke of Dumbledon died. The Maclarens 
are very well connected.’ This style of conversation is quite 
customary among the people the writer was describing. 
All writers who undertake to depict the manners and senti- 
ments of the upper classes recognize this feeling. Thus 
‘George Eliot,’ describing the society of Middlemarch, says, ‘It 
was part of Rosamund’s cleverness to discern very subtly the 
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faintest aroma of rank.’ And Burns, sturdy lowland Scot 
as he was, could sing, after dining with Lord Daer, Lord 
Selkirk’s heir— 


A ne’er to be forgotten day, 
I dinner’d wi’ a Lord! 

I sidling sheltered in a nook 

An’ at his Lordship steal'd a look, 
Like séme portentous omen. 


Nor are there wanting the most grotesque instances of the 
awe which hereditary rank inspires in common minds. : It ig 
said that in ‘ churching’ a peeress in a remote parish church 
after her confinement, the word ‘woman’ was thought un- 
suitable, and the phrase ‘ Save this woman Thy servant’ was 
altered to ‘Save this lady Thy servant;’ to which the clerk 
responded, ‘Who putteth her ladyship’s trust in Thee.’ But 
the truths of our life are too serious to be taught by anecdote. 
It is sad to reflect that we are so very prone to look up to 
pedigree and rank, quite apart from merit, with a degree of 
deference and obsequiousness that is incredible unless it is 
heard and seen. Intellect, culture, knowledge, authorship, 
count for little in the highest society, unless they are 
associated with rank, pedigree, and fortune. Such is the 
tendency of the ancient institution untruly called ‘ aristocracy’ 
at the present time. It is worth while to devote a few pages 
- to the history of this important word. 

The true meaning of ‘ aristocracy ’ is the rule of the best, the 
most worthy, the most intelligent and capable citizens of a 
State. Now this old Greek and proper sense of the term has 
een totally mislaid; for when in England we speak of arig- 
tocracy, we attach to it an idea quite different from its ancieht 
‘meaning. It has degenerated into being simply a synonym 
‘ior nobility and the connections of nobility. If the elective 
-tanchise in this country were well and wisely exercised, the 

result would be the periodical creation of a real ‘ aristocracy’ 
for a limited time. From this point of view the House of 
Commons, and not the House of Lords, is our true aristocracy, 
inasmuch as in theory, and, with some exceptions, in practice, 
the members_are the wisest and fittest men that can. be found 
to labour at the noble work of legislation. The Lords are not 
an aristocracy in its proper sense with the exception of the 
Bishops, who, being selected for their learning and character, 
may be'regarded as the aristocracy of the Established Church. 
It is curious enough that we now choose to designate the true 
aristocratic branch of our Government a democratic assembly, 
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and call the hereditary branch aristocratic, which is, with few 
exceptions, an assembly of inheritors of other men’s well- 
earned honours. It is in vain, however, to rebel against the 
egenerate sense which society has imported into ‘ aristocracy,’ 
ut nevertheless it is interesting to show the gradual decadence 
of the word from its high meaning to its lower sense. Aris- 
ocracy was a creation of ancient Greek minds. The idea 
which lay at the root of it was the grand one that civil 
society was not founded merely in order that its members 
might live, but that they might live well and virtuously. 
‘Hence it was held that the principal care of statesmen should 
ever be first to make the citizens virtuous and worthy, and 
then to entrust the most excellent and capable among them 
with the functions of government. This is the theory of aris- 
itocratic government referred to by Aristotle in his treatise on 
cy as his beau ideal of government. How canit be other- 
wise? Government by the fittest is a theory that commends: 
itself to every mind. But alas! the passions and weaknesses. 
of men have constantly marred the realization of this beautiful 
dea. Attempts were made to embody it in various states, but 
hey were defeated, says Aristotle, ‘ by deviations from justice 
occurring in the administration.’ That great political thinker 
came to the conclusion that the only firm state is that in 
which every one enjoys the position which befits his merit, 
and securely possesses what is properly his own. Here our 
readers may perhaps pause to consider whether examples of 
successful aristocracies are found either in ancient or modern 
history. Undoubtedly there are such examples, but it will be 
found on examination that they all lost credit and fell, chiefly 
because real aristocracy degenerated into spurious hereditary 
aristocracy, and because privilege was gradually permitted to 
overshadow merit. We shall look in vain for a_ perfect 
example of an aristocracy in the history of Greece. In prac- 
tical politics aristocracy (so called) appears in the form of a 
narrow oligarchy, to which the philosophers constantly opposed 
their ideal theoretical aristocracies. We search in vain for 
the worthies, the excellent, of a society governing morally, 
virtuously, and unselfishly, in the general interest. The 
nearest approximation to it may be found in the Roman 
Government about the time of the first two Punic wars. 
That government came midway between the power of early 
clans and families—that is, the patricians by birth, and the 
degenerate oligarchs of a century later. This great but short- 
lived government consisted as well of plebeians as patricians, 
and the senate presented for a time the spectacle of an as- 
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sembly of the wisest, worthiest, most experienced, and also 
of the most opulent men in Rome. Called to power, as this 
senate was, not through the accident of birth, but on solid 
grounds of choice ; confirmed every five years by the stern 
judgment of the worthiest men; embracing within its walls 
all that the people possessed of political intelligence and 
practical statesmanship—the Roman Senate was at that 
period a grand embodiment of the nation. It was for a season | 
the foremost political corporation that this world has seen. | 
The principle was acknowledged that all Roman _ burgesses 
were equal before the law, and the arena of political power 
was then open to all. But as in all known examples of true 
aristocratic government (that is the rule of the most worthy), 
deterioration, sometimes rapid and sometimes slow, invariably 
follows, so it was the fate of the grand government of Rome. 
The dominant lords degenerated, and carried privilege and 
jobbing into every department of state. Then Cato, who had 
been a farmer, formed a party of reformers, and made a noble 
effort to check the spread of privilege and corruption. The 
ruling lords detested their unfashionable opponent, but Cato 
publicly laid their practices before the society of Rome. Then 
followed the well-known conflicts of parties, in which Marius 
endeavoured unsuccessfully to save the state from the selfish- 
ness of the dominant class, and Sulla, after a long reactionary 
struggle, triumphed over the revolution. Then came the 
gradual acquisition by Cesar of great personal power, followed 
by his assassination, and the concentration in Augustus of all 
civil and military authority. Such was the lapse of a once 
genuine aristocracy into oligarchy and personal government. 
It is hard to find even one other example of a genuine aristo- 
cratic government. ‘The Italian republics were far removed 
from it; they did not bear comparison with the great aris- 
tocracy of worthies as seen in the senate of Rome at the 
period above mentioned. The aristocratic republics of Italy 
yielded to the same influences which had destroyed the 
Grecian governments of that type. They made no proper 
provision for the franchises and interests of the great body of 
the people. Venice, Florence, Genoa, and Pisa were nominally 
aristocratic commonwealths, but the people were not truly 
free. Privilege reigned supreme. The government of Venice 
conducted the internal and external affairs of the state with 
vigorous policy, and her dominion was extended from the Lake 
of Como to the eastern shore of the Adriatic. But there was 
a canker at the root of the constitution. It supplied no anti- 
ote to the power of privilege, which sat like an incubus upon 
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the freedom, promotion, and progress of the common people. 
No private citizen of Venice was allowed to rise to the rank of a 
senator, or hold any important and valuable appointment in 
the public service. Such a narrow and privileged aristocracy, 
fatally weakened by the hereditary element in the governing 


‘body, which excluded the new and better blood of the commons, 


became effete and corrupt. Napoleon gave the ancient re- 
public its final coup de grace, and assigned her territory to 
Austria. Everywhere it will be found that privilege, and 
above all, hereditary privilege, has the seeds of destruction in 
itself. Unless there be the substratum of a free people, sus- 
tained and encouraged by the principles of equality and fra- 
ternity, the aristocratic system is sure to fail. The selfishness 
of human nature is too strong to permit the privileged class 
to act fraternally towards the unprivileged. An under-current 
of discontent may continue to be felt for a long period, unti! 
some unforeseen accident bursts the barrier which restrained 
it, and the obnoxious minority is swept down in the torrent. 
A glance at our own constitutional history supplies the 
same political lesson. In the Anglo-Saxon times the real 
centre of power seems to have been placed in the Witenage- 
mot, or parliament, or (according to the meaning of the word) 
the assembly of wise men. Here, indeed, is a trace of a true 
aristocratic government modified by a limited monarchy. But 
here again, as elsewhere, the element of merit gradually dis- 
appeared under the crushing influence of vested interests taking 
the form of hereditary rank. Advancing a step further to 
the Norman government, no real aristocracy is to be found; 
but we come upon the rudiments and germs of that peculiar 
class of Englishmen to whom we are wont to apply that term. 
Before the foreign kings had died out, a ‘nobility’ had 
appeared on the stage. The Witenagemot had dropped into 
oblivion, and the germs of parliament were slowly developed. 
As to the remote origin of the order of Peers and their privi- 
leges, and especially of that House in which they act as a 
branch of the legislature, there is no clear, concise, and certain 
account to be had. But there is no question that their number 


_ has gradually increased, and that ‘privilege’ has accom- 


panied them step by step to the present day. That privilege 
is both legal and social, and, so far from being curtailed, has 
manifestly grown during the last forty years. Some of the 
incidents of privilege were alluded to in the earlier part of 
this article. The hereditary privilege remains to be con- 
sidered ; and this is, in fact, the most curious privilege to be 
found in the world, and the germ of other privileges which 
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have followed in its wake. That the Crown of these realms 
should pass by hereditary transmission, is a matter of high 
political expediency and necessity. The animosities, waste of| 
time and money, and general social disturbance which atten 
periodical elections of the head of a state, are thus wholly 
:voided. The disadvantages which may sometimes arise from 
the inheritance of a Crown by birth are neutralized by insti- 
tutions which make the Ministers, and not the Sovereign, 
responsible to parliament and the nation. But those insti- 
tutions are not applicable to the transmission by birth of 
legislative functions which must be personally fulfilled, if at 
wl, without the intervening responsibility of others. The 
transmission by birth of judicial offices is so absurd and so 
inconsistent with the idea of a civilized state, that it is not 
now even to be thought of. And yet the House of Lords, con- 
sisting of hereditary peers, was the supreme Court of Final 
Appeal from the highest courts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland down to recent times. In theory it is so still. But 
the absurdity was so palpable, that at last, in 1876, an 
arrangement was made by which the Lords retained the 
appellate power, but vested it in a small number of Lords of 
Appeal, created Barons for that purpose, but. only for life. 
The Lords Blackburn, Fitzgerald, Watson, and Bramwell, 
with the Lord Chancellor, now constitute this High Court. 
The first four are salaried judges, and merely peers for life. 
This plan is a heavy blow to the hereditary principle, for if 
‘the inheritance of a coronet will not now justify the assump- 
tion of the old judicial functions, wili it continue to justify 
legislative power ? 

It maybe suggested that ‘Fortes creantur fortibus et 
bonis.’ This may be true if marriages were regulated by the 
state with a view to improve the mental and physical con- 
stitution of the people. But marriages are arranged for all 
sorts of social reasons, and the result is, that intellectual 
peers who attain their coronets by their talents are rarely 
succeeded by intellectual sons. The young heirs find them- 
selves, by the accident of birth, quite sure of succession to 
rank, title, privilege, and a vote in the House of Lords. These 
are sufficient reasons why no laborious education or exertion 
should be expected from them. They are born to privilege. 
There is no crucial struggle upwards, hardening and perfect- 
ing the faculties and character. The good fortune comes 
without an effort. They find themselves at the top of the 
national ladder without the trouble of lifting themselves 
thither by labour. Is it not unreasonable to expect from such 
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men that they should voluntarily undertake political toil or 
economical study with a view either to serve the state or 
manage property? The first Lord is generally a laborious and | 
useful man. The second Lord is too commonly a frivolous, 
unfruitful heir, devoted to the chase and other pleasures, and 
habitually shy of work. He is, perhaps, naturally clever, but 
he has nothing to struggle for, nothing to attain. Thus the 
hereditary system brings it to pass that the heirs and succes- 
sors of nearly all our great chancellors, great judges, distin- + 
guished orators, admirals and generals, have done nothing to 
sustain or increase the reputation of their great ancestors. | 
What a contrast is this kind of introduction by birth into the 
circle of privilege and the fraternity and social advantages of 
blue blood, with the life and work of a successful merchant. 
Many of these truly great men are thankful that they began 
life at the bottom of the scale; that for years they got up 
early and went to bed late. Their successful struggles for 
success gave them a strength of character which they would 
not. otherwise have attained. To be born at the top of the 
tree is not often a blessing, because life ought to mean for us 
all continual progress onward and upward. It is true that 
the English nobility have never been totally severed from 
the people. From time to time patriotic noblemen have stood 
forth to defend popular liberties, while in France the old 
French seigneurs were completely “severed from the bowr- 
geoisie; there was an entire separation of the higher and 
lower orders, and a line of demarcation which no talent could 
break through. ‘It was not the taxes,’ says an eminent 
writer, ‘nor the lettres de cachet, nor the other abuses of 
authority, that so irritated the nation. It was the prestige of 
nobility which excited the ferment.’ Happily for England 
the order of nobles can be recruited from the commons, and 
the liberal political principles of many living peers of ancient 
lineage enable them to keep touch with the people. The 
House of Lords and the peers individually and collectively 
are by no means objects of popular dislike. But the hereditary 
principle has broken down so far as legislation is concerned. 
If it is politically expedient that a second Legislative Chamber 
should form part of our constitution, and be really competent 
to interpose a barrier to the House of Representatives—that 
is, a House elected by the direct votes of the people—then the 
House of Lords must in some way be strengthened. It is, at 
present, shaken by every fresh blast of popular feeling; it 
yields in every controversy with the Lower House; and is 
thus grievously disparaged in the estimation of the country. 
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The infirmity and insecurity of this House is due to the 
hereditary principle, and the sooner it is reconstituted upon 
a principle less frail and irrational, the better for the country. 
There is no.example in history, ancient or modern, where 
hereditary and popular assemblies have long worked together 
without friction and gradual encroachment. In our own state 
the experiment has proved either that the oligarchy will 
dominate the popular element—as, prior to the Reform Bill, 
it did; or that the hereditary Chamber quails before the 
democratic assembly, as it does now. 

It has been seen in the preceding pages that privilege, in 
the sense there attached to the word, is incidental to and 
follows the hereditary principle in a state, and by preferences 
artificially created operates adversely to the fair and equal 
start in the race of life to which we have a natural claim, and 
which lies at the root of national contentment. If, then, the 
hereditary House is, owing to its narrow and non-representa- 
tive basis, too weak to wrestle successfully in any emergency 
with the other House, and if the atmosphere of privilege 
and pride which surrounds it tends to magnify the natural 
inequalities of our circumstances, it follows that the elimina- 
tion of the rule of inheritance by birth of legislative functions 
can only be a question of years. The right so to inherit is 
privilege in itself, and the source of much more privilege. 
The essence of Conservatism is the safeguard of privilege, and 
the work of Liberalism is to minimize it. 


You do not imagine (said Burke) that I wish to confine power, autho- 
rity, and distinction, to blood and names and titles. No, sir. There is 
no qualification for government but virtue and wisdom, actual or pre- 
sumptive. Wherever they are actually found, they have, in whatever 
state, condition, profession, or trade, the passport of Heaven to human 
place and honour. 


This is the goal at which men should now aim, and which 
has certainly not yet been won. 


J. CAPE FOWLER. 
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Art. IV.—John Wycliffe, Precursor of the Refor- 


mation. 


(1) ‘dig English Works of Wyclif, hitherto unprinted. Edited 
F. D. Marruew. Early English Text Society. 

(2) jd Wiclif’s Polemical Works in Latin. For the First 
Time Edited from the Manuscripts, with Critical and 
Historical Notes, by Rupotr Buppenstec. Wyclif Society. 

(3) Wiclif’s Place in History. Three Lectures delivered 
before the University of Oxford. By Monracu Burrows, 
M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History. 

(4) Wiclif and Hus. From the German of Dr. Joann 

Loserta, Professor of History at the University of 
Czernowitz. Translated by the Rev. M. J. Evans, B.A. 

(5) John Wiclif: His Life, Times, and Teaching. By the Rev. 
Artuur Rosert Pennineton, .M.A., Canon of Lincoln. 

(6) John Wiclif, Patriot and Reformer, Life and Writings. By 
Rupotr Buppensiec, Lic. Theol., Leipsic. (Quincen- 
tenary Edition.) 

(7) Wycliffe Anecdotes; or, Incidents and Characteristics from 
the Life of the Great "English Reformer. By Samvurt G. 
Green, D.D. 

(8) Catalogue of the Wycliffe Exhibition (British Museum). 
Arranged by E. M. Tompson, Keeper of the MSS. 1884. 


TuERE seems to be some hope that at length the countrymen 
of John Wycliffe may recognize his claim upon their grateful 
remembrance as the first and greatest of their Reformers. 
The five-hundredth anniversary of his death will find a mass 
of Wycliffe literature which will give the English reader for 
the first time an opportunity of knowing all that can be 
learned respecting his great but obscure career. A new 
edition of Lechler’s ‘ Wycliffe and his English Predecessors,’ 
in the admirable translation of the late Dr. Peter Lorimer, 
is, it is stated, in active preparation. Mr. F. D. Matthew 
has completed the labours of Mr. Thomas Arnold, reviewed 
in this journal in 1879, by his edition of Wycliffe’s hitherto 
unprinted ‘English Works ;’ an edition, we may add, that 
leaves nothing to be desired in point of arrangement, editing, 
or comment. The Wyclif Society has begun the heavy task 
of issuing the Reformer’s Latin writings by a handsome and 
elaborate edition of the ‘ Polemical Works,’ edited with great 
skill, as well as with a minuteness and elaboration truly 
German, by Dr. Rudolf Buddensieg, master in the Vitzthum 
Gymnasium at Dresden. It might seem ungracious to in- 


terpose a single criticism on work so carefully and lovingly 
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done; but we cannot forbear the expression of our regret 
that Dr. Buddensieg has not followed the example of Dr. 
Lechler in his Oxford edition of the ‘ Trialogus,’ as well as 
of the late Professor Shirley in the ‘ Fasciculi Zizaniorum,’ 
by printing the Latin in a form which an ordinary scholar 
would find readable. Nothing, it seems to us, is gained by 
preserving the barbarous medizval spelling; the case is alto- 
gether different from that of the English works, where the 
archaic orthography has a real value in its bearing upon 
the history of the language. We commend the point to the 
attention of the council of the Wyclif Society, as we fear that 
the present plan will seriously limit the acceptance of their 
most useful and important labours.* 

Next in value to these republications of the Reformer’s own 
writings must be placed the monograph by Dr. Johann 
Loserth, of Czernowitz, on ‘ Wiclif and Hus,’ made accessible 
to English readers by the excellent translation of Mr. Evans. 
This work not only confirms by full evidence the statements 
of Dr. Vaughan, Lechler, and others, as to the connection be- 
tween the two great Reformers, but by a multitude of citations 
trom the works of Huss, printed side by side with passages 
from the Wycliffe MSS., shows that the Bohemian borrowed 
y thout stint from the Englishman ; appropriating not only 
bis ideas and arguments, but whole paragraphs and sections, 
almost word for word. The most notable illustration of the 
absolute dependence of the one upon the other, is that the dis- 
course, ‘De Pace,’ which Huss purposed to deliver before 
the Council of Constance, is entirely compiled, and in great 
part copied, from Wycliffe. This transcription was in all 
probability frankly and openly made. The reputation of Huss 
as a brave confessor is not affected by his want of originality. 
it is plain, indeed, in all the proceedings of the Council of 
Constance, that Wycliffe is recognized as the true source 
of the inculpated doctrines. A mock mass, composed soon 
‘afterwards, and given by Loserth in his Appendix, with pon- 


_derous and profane wit celebrates the glories of ‘ Wikleph’ 


and ‘of his only son Hus,’ who was ‘conceived by the spirit of 
Lucifer’ and ‘made equal to Wikleph in respect of his evil 
will.” This Wikieph, it is said, ‘is the red dragon having 
seven heads ; this is the calf that was worshipped in Horeb ; 
this is veritably the serpent that deceived Adam!’ ‘ Wikleph, 
your heretic,’ it is again said to the Hussites, ‘is the light 

* For Dr. Buddensieg’s defence of retaining the ‘medieval clothing’ of 
Wycliffe’s thoughts, see his ‘ Introduction,’ vol. i. pp. xcvii., xeviii. It does not 
appear to us conclusive, / 
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of ‘your eyes and the lamp of your feet. Ye are the work of - 
his hands. He has gone to prepare a place for you, promised 
to the devil and his angels.’ Nothing could more clear]: 
show that in the popular estimate the Hussite doctrine sprang 
from Wycliffe. 

If we added that the Lutheran doctrine in like manner — 
sprang from Huss, we should probably be going beyond the 
mark. lLechler tells us that ‘when Luther received from 
the Utraquists of Bohemia one of Huss’s writings, he was lost 
in astonishment; for all at once the light dawned on him 
that he and Staupitz, and all the rest, had been Hussites 
all the while, without being aware of the fact.’ The Hussite 
societies, however, that permeated Germany before Luther's 
time, even if they had no influence upon the Reformer himself, 
must have prepared the people very largely for his teachings. 

The influence of Wycliffe on the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century was thus direct as well as real; the stream 
not being lost, as it has been the fashion to represent it, 
in the stagnant marshes of a corrupt Lollardism, but rather 
pursuing a distant underground course for a time, to reappear 
near its very source, and to fertilize the region from which it 
had vanished for a while. The Reformation in the hands of 
Henry VIII. and his advisers was mainly a political move- 
ment. Yet in a wonderful manner it took hold of the spiritual - 
life of the people. It was no mere assent that they gave to 
the enactments of their rulers; there was a very real and 
deep, though secret, preparation for the change. To Wycliffe 
beyond all others—we might almost say, to Wycliffe alone— 
this preparation was due. 

Dr. Buddensieg, in his interesting little book ‘ John Wiclif, 
Patriot and Reformer,’ refers to an illuminated MS. hymnal 
in the University Library of Prague, where, above a hymn in 
memory of John Huss, there is a painting of ‘three medallions 
rising one above another; in the first of which John Wiclif, 

/ the Englishman, is represented striking sparks out of a stone; 
in the second, Hus, the Bohemian, is setting fire to the coals ; 
while in the third, Luther, the German, is bearing the fierce 
light of a blazing torch.’ ‘The trilogy of these miniatures,’ 
adds Dr. Buddensieg, ‘is a fine illustration of the Divine 
mission of the three great Reformers.’ 

While, however, this new material must attract fresh atten- 
tion to the Reformer’s career, and perhaps aid in enkindling 
enthusiasm in the ‘Quincentenary’ celebration, it can scarcely 
be said to add materially to our knowledge of Wycliffe as a 
man. His grand and solitary figure still appears in shadow, 

. as it were, behind the gorgeous pageant of Edward the Third’s 
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reign. His very birthplace is unknown, although his sur- 
name, ‘John of Wycliffe,’ seems to point to the Yorkshire 
village of that name, on the river Tees, a little below Rokeby 
Woods and the junction with the Greta. Leland the antiquary 
has perplexed the Reformer’s biographers by placing his birth 
at ‘Spresswell, near Richmond.’ For, in the first place, there is 
no Spresswell; and, secondly, Richmond is eleven miles distant 
from Wycliffe. The difficulty is solved by supposing an extinct 
hamlet of the name, some memory of which, in fact, lingers in 
the neighbourhood ; while there was, according to some topo- 
graphers, an ‘Old Richmond,’ a little further down the river. 
On the other hand, not far from the veritable Richmond 
there is a Whitecliff, near to a village named Hipswell. Could 
Leland, who derived his information from hearsay, have con- 
founded Hipswell and Spresswell? So the question stands, 
‘perhaps insoluble now. ‘That no family records have been 
found containing the Reformer’s name, is hardly wonderful. 
For many generations the Wycliffes remained staunch adhe- 
rents of the Papacy. To the rebuilt manor-house a chapel is 
still attached, which has only recently ceased to be used for 
Roman Catholic worship. It is not to be supposed that such 
a family would cherish the memory of one whom they could 
not but regard as an apostate branch; and they would hardly 
guess that ‘Johannes Wiclif, hereticus,’ would give to them 
their highest title to remembrance through all future time. 
Even more conjectural are all accounts of his early educa- 
tion. Biographers may sketch for us, not without interest, 
the charming scenery of river and rock, of swelling hills and 
luxuriant woods, among which the Reformer ‘ nursed his youth 
sublime ;’ while the existence in the neighbourhood of a 
flourishing abbey, Eglestone, of which the picturesque ruins 
still attract the sightseer, suggests how his first rudiments of 
learning may have been attained, and how his training for 
the priesthood may have begun. Dr. Vaughan, in his well- 
known ‘ Monograph,’ displays on these points much accurate 
local knowledge, and a well-disciplined historical imagination. 
,So also when we follow the youth to Oxford, where he un- 
-doubtedly became enrolled among the Boreales or students 
from the north. To what college he attached himself, or 
whether to any college at all, we cannot tell. That Queen’s, 
-8o named in honour of Queen Philippa, was founded in the 
year 1340 by Robert Eglesfield, and that some twenty-three 
years afterwards Doctor Wycliffe was a tenant of rooms in this 
college, are ascertained facts ; but whether there was any early 
connection between the young Yorkshire student and this new 
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foundation there is absolutely nothing to show. The very 
first authentic glimpse that we have of the future Reformer is 
as Master of Balliol College—or Balliol Hall, as it was then 
called—in the year 1360. This was twenty-four years before 
his death ; but how old he was at the time must be matter of 
conjecture. It would not be unreasonable to say forty. Great 
men, before Wycliffe and since, have dwelt, as it were, in the 
deserts until the time of their showing unto Israel. 

What do we find in this Master of Balliol, when he thus 
suddenly appears? An ordained priest of course, as well as 
an accomplished scholar. Twenty years’ studies have trained 
his faculties, and made him proficient in the science of 
the time. That he had a competent knowledge of mathe- 
matics, optics, and astronomy, passages from his writings have 
been adduced to prove. He must also, according to University 
regulations, have lectured on some book of the canonical 
Scriptures, and have delivered Latinsermons. In philosophy 
he had become an ardent Realist, so differing from his 
renowned predecessor William Occam. In theology, we cannot 
yet define his position ; no doubt he accepted the orthodoxy 


of the time; but his habit of referring all questions to Serip- 


ture was already so marked that he became known as Doctor 
Evangelicus, and indeed in some Vaudois MSS. preserved in 
the University of Cambridge he is quoted by no other name. 
From this time his outward history may be fairly traced. 
The headship of Balliol he resigned for the college living of 
Fillingham in Lincolnshire, where he was instituted in 1361. 
Still he seems to have continued to lecture in Oxford, as his 
degree, now obtained, of Doctor of Divinity entitled, and 
indeed required, him to do. Some writers have spoken of 
Wycliffe as ‘Professor of Theology’ in the University of 
Oxford ; but the title, if used in its modern sense, is misleading. 
Every doctor was ipso facto a professor, and might lecture 
wherever he might gain a hearing. It is to this period of his 
life, no doubt, that we owe the massive series of treatises 
known as ‘Summa Theologiz,’ still entombed in manuscript at 
Vienna. After seven years at Fillingham, Wycliffe removed . 
to Ludgarshall, in Buckinghamshire, in order to be nearer 
Oxford. Six years of his life, from 1368 to 1374, were spent 
between the two places; and these years must have been 
among the most active of his career, much work being now 
done of which the results were to appear in the last and 
stormiest decade, closed at Lutterworth, December 31, 1384. 
This outline we have to fill up as best we may, partly from 
the evidence of his own writings, partly from the testimony of 
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_ bitter enemies. It is the peculiarity of Wycliffe’s life that his 


own age furnished no friendly biographer. The chroniclers, 
Knighton of Leicester and Walsingham of St. Albans, depict 
him as the arch-blasphemer of the age; and an abler writer 
than either, Netter of Saffron Walden, has rendered inestim- 
able though unwitting service to all following generations by 
collecting the chief Wycliffian doctrines under the title Fasci- 
culi Zizaniorum, ‘ Bundles of |'Tares,’ though he adds cum 
Tritico, ‘with a little wheat,’ this fine grain, however, being 
all from Wycliffe’s monkish critics! Such testimony we 
must take, in default of any other, and make the best of it; 
nor shall we fail to find, even here, the lineaments of a great 
and good man. Would, however, we cannot but say, that 
some disciple had bequeathed to us at least the fragments of 
the master’s table-talk! That he was mostly a silent man we 
cannot but imagine.* Few, if any, authentic words of his have 
descended to us, save in his own manuscripts. The charac- 
teristic story of his application to the friars on what was 
apparently his deathbed, of the words from the hundred and 


eighteenth Psalm, ‘ I shall not die but live,’ &c., has, we regret , 
.o say, been shown to rest on doubtful authority. Still less . 
vithout warrant are the popular representations of Wycliffe 


standing majestically before the prelates and doctors assembled 
at Oxford, like Luther a century and a half later at Worms, 
and exclaiming, ‘The truth shall prevail!’ Nothing so 
dramatically striking appears in his calm and_ strenuous 
life; and the words appear at the end of a written con- 
fession—the last of his Oxford pamphlets, scholastic and 
abstruse—Sed credo quod finaliter veritas vincet eos, i.e., the 
‘priests of Baal,’ as he terms the holders of the metaphysical 
and theological heresy of accidens sine subjecto. Could we but 
see the man in his habit as he lived—had we only a glimpse of 
him in some moment when he unbent from his habitual gravity, 
or could we find in his writings some word about himself, 
we should know him better. This commanding solitary figure 
of a wondrous age would descend from his pedestal, and like 
Luther become as one of ourselves. As it is, we have to con- 
struct our likeness from his writings, with the few recorded 
incidents of his life. 

These have been often told, and we need do no more than 
refer to them now;—his brief tenure of office as Warden of 
Canterbury Hall in 1365, a fact now fully substantiated ; his 
dispossession in favour of a monkish successor, with the 
consequent controversy and futile appeal to the Pope; his 
first public appearance as a controversialist in 1866, on the 
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question of the English tribute to Rome; his mission to 


Bruges in 1374, to meet the envoys of the Pope on the 
subject of foreign appointments to English benefices: and 
after this a series of indictments and controversies, amid which 
the convictions of the Reformer acquired every year a greater 
breadth and’ decision; with the translation of the Scriptures 
as the crown of his achievements—such is in brief the history. 
In 1877 he was arraigned at St. Paul’s ; in 1378 at Lambeth. 
In 1381 his lectures at Oxford were summarily closed, and 
in 1382 his tenets were condemned, first at the Synod of 
Blagkfriars, and afterwards by a convocation at Oxford. 
Nothing remained for the already paralyzed and almost worn- 
out champion of the faith but to retire to his cure at Lutter- 
worth, and to await the end. Such are the main landmarks 
of the history; the intervals, be it remembered, being filled 
by a literary activity indefatigable and amazing. To form 
some estimate of this, we have but to look at the catalogue 
of his Latin and English works as given by Shirley, by 
Lechler, and by Vaughan. Among his latest writings was his 
well-known answer to-the Pope’s citation, to answer before 
him at Rome. The reply, it is true, does not directly deal 
with the summons, and Lechler, among others, has main- 
tained that the fact of the citation is insufficiently sustained. 
A tractate, however, in the Wyelif Society’s edition of the 
Latin treatises, sets the matter beyond doubt. ‘A royal 
prohibition,’ Wycliffe says of himself, ‘forbids him to take 
the journey, tlie King of kings Himself forbidding him to go!’* 

If now we ask what is the net result of Wycliffe’s teaching, 
and in particular how his place in the history of religious 
thought is affected by these newly published treatises, the 
answer is not without grave difficulties. Religious parties in 
modern times have been too anxious to claim him for them- 
selves, forgetting that the conditions of life, the very forms of 
thought, have changed; and that in the days of Edward the 
Third, a Lutheran Protestant, a Puritan of the Stuarts’ 
days, an Erastian of the Georgian era, a modern High 
Churchman, an evangelical Nonconformist, would be alike ~ 
anachronisms and impossibilities. Wycliffe belongs, in truth, 
to none of us. His grand personality is beyond us all. 
We can but trace in his.bold denials the forms of the errors 
that we repudiate, and in his positive doctrines the germs of 
what under other forms of expression we too maintain. Luther 
and Melanchtbon did not wholly understand Wycliffe. He 
was Resse ignorant, they thought, on the subject of 
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Justification by Faith. He was great in opposing the Papacy, 
but had nothing sufficiently broad and definite to substitute 
for that which he denied. To a certain extent this was true. 
In Wycliffe’s age practical nonconformity to the existing 
church order was an impossibility. The Reformer no more 
thought of seceding from the Church of which he found 
himself a member, than from the nation of-which he formed 
a part. Reformation from within was still the hope; how 
vainly cherished, another generation was to prove. 

We shall, perhaps, understand Wycliffe best if we take him 
at three distinct periods of his life. 

In the first, he appears before us mainly as the loyal 
Englishman, with very definite convictions on the question on 
which in those days every man had to make up his mind— 
the question between civil and ecclesiastical authority. It 


was an old controversy in England. Henry the and © 
Thomas Becket had tried conclusions upon it; and Becket 


had fallen, only to be canonized by the Church, while secular 
men looked on scornfully. John had renewed the contest 
with Pope Innocent the Third, and the craven king had igno- 
miniously yielded. But the struggle was not over, as both 
parties well knew. In the clerical body opinions were irre- 
concilably divided. Was the priest to be first Englishman 
and then churchman, or the reverse? Here was an Oxford 
scholar, in holy orders, a keen logician and metaphysician, a 
great and successful teacher, who was known to have espoused 
the antipapal side, and to be capable of defending it with all the 
resources of a clear and powerful intellect. That such a man 
should attract the attention of a statesman like John of Gaunt 
was inevitable. How indeed Wycliffe came into connection 
with the Court, we have no means of knowing. In his first 
published tract he speaks of himself as ‘the king’s peculiar 
clerk,’ or royal chaplain. The paper was in reply to the 
challenge of some anonymous monk who had called on 
Wycliffe by name to defend the conduct of the Parliament of 
1866, in refusing the papal tribute. Of that Parliament Dr. 
Lechler thinks that Wycliffe was a member—on insufficient 
grounds, as it seems to us. Be this as it may, the argument 
for the Parliament’s refusal is given in the form of seven 
speeches, or abstracts of speeches, purporting to have been 
delivered by as many lords of the king’s council. Shirley 
calls this the first existing report of a parliamentary debate: 
others, more reasonably, seeing how the arguments fit into 
and supplement. one another, have regarded them as sub- 
stantially Wycliffe’s own. But at that point this particular 
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form of the great controversy came to an end. No one could 
answer Wycliffe, and the Popes never ventured to renew their 
claim upon England. 

The discussion as conducted by the Reformer contains the 
germ of his doctrine of ‘ dominion,’ afterwards formulated in 
his more elaborate works. On this much has been written, 
and it is the less needful to dwell upon it now as the subject 
has already been fully discussed in these pages.* Suffice it to 
say that the papal claims were resisted on grounds which 
involve the whole relation of the individual soul to God. To 
do His will is the condition of all tenure, and unworthiness 
rightfully incurs forfeiture. In modern phrase, ‘ Property 
has its duties as well as its rights.’ Or in Wycliffe’s own 
words, ‘Each man in his degree is bounden to serve God, 
and if he does not render this service he is no lord of goods 
of true title, for he that standeth in grace is the true lord of 
things, and whoever faileth by default of grace, he falleth 
short of the right title of that which he occupieth, and makes 
himself unfit to have the gifts of God.’ The ‘disendow- 
ment ’—again to take the modern word—of a corrupt or 
inefficient church was the natural corollary of this doctrine ; 
and Wycliffe fearlessly maintains the right of the governor to 
take away temporal goods from ecclesiastical bodies when 
thus abused. Nay, he went further, and inasmuch as this 
abuse was in the very nature of things inevitable, he regarded 
all ecclesiastical endowments as evil. Let spiritual men, he 
said, follow Christ’s rule, and live simply and humbly. 
Earthly possessions are for earthly rulers. Like the Jewish 
priests who had no inheritance in the land, like Christ and 
His apostles who lived in voluntary poverty, let our prelates 
and clergy renounce their lordships and revenues, and live on 
the free-will offerings of the people. ‘In short, Wycliffe 
advocated a purely voluntary system, denouncing not merely 
state subsidies, but all endowments. Like Dante, he traced 
the ills of the Chureh to the ‘‘ donation of Constantine,” 
which Sylvester had sinned in accepting, and which had since 
spread corruption through Christendom.’t+ If tithes were 
confessedly the due portion of the clergy, their payment was 
to be enforced by spiritual censures only; and in failure of 
true service the parish might legitmmately withhold the 
contribution. 

It might be said that the full application of his doctrine of 
Dominion would extend much beyond all this, and that if un- 
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Jvorthiness invalidated the right to power or possession the 
only result must be anarchy, every man claiming to judge for 
* j:imself who was worthy. The answer to this, as given by 
ycliffe, is that his doctrine is an ideal. Realist as he was, 
a 2 delineates the archetype of rightful dominion, and the aim 
» be ultimately reached: in actual life there is much which 
‘x a time must hinder the realization of the idea. ‘ Original 
.stice’ and ‘earthly justice’ are contrasted, and in many 
dings submission must be yielded even to unjust and tyran- 
»acal rule. : Wycliffe thus sought at once to save the con- 
. sistency of his doctrine and to inculcate due subordination. 
in. fact, he was so careful to guard himself from the charge 
f of encouraging resistance to constituted authority, that he 
_ was charged in later days with having said ‘ that God ought 
to obey the devil.’ Whether he was actually the author of 
-this paradoxical phrase or not, it was only an extreme way 
of asserting that, in this present state, men must often yield 
~ to evil powers, as Christ submitted to be tempted by Satan. 
Apart, however, from subtleties, the application of the 
doctrine to matters ecclesiastical would greatly commend it 
to the statesmen of that era. Laymen regarded with con- 
sternation the accumulating treasures of the Church, and 
were yet more deeply indignant at the passing of these 
revenues into foreign hands. The kingdom was, in fact, in 
danger of being impoverished. Its war with France had 
been glorious, but costly; labour, since the great pestilence, 
had been scarce and difficult to obtain; politicians looked 
longingly at these wasted and misappropriated funds. Gladly 
- would they welcome Wycliffe as a coadjutor. ‘ Apostolic 
poverty for the clergy was the idea which they had in com- 
mon; only it was recommended to the two by very different 
reasons.’ 
It was as a known upholder of such views that, in 1374, he 
formed part of the commission to Bruges, to confer with the 
ime papal envoys respecting the appointment of aliens to English 
‘ benefices. Little came of this at the time, excepting the deep- 
: ening of the friendship between John of Gaunt and the 
Reformer. Wycliffe probably at that time believed in the 
sincerity of the wily statesman. Their ends were certainly 
for the time the same, and for a while the alliance was very 
real. A deeper lesson respecting the papacy had in the mean- 
time been taught to Wycliffe. Asa visit to Rome a century 
and a half later effectually opened the eyes of Luther, so the 
actual contact with the papal representatives confirmed 
Wycliffe’s view of ‘Antichrist, the proud, worldly priest of 
Rome, and the most cursed of clippers and purse-kervers.’ 
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From this visit we may date the second period of Wycliffe’s 
life, a time of avowed and broadening conviction respecting 
the baselessness of the spiritual authority claimed by Rome. 
Hitherto we have seen him as the brave and cultured English- 
man, taking his part in the controversy of many genetations 
between the civil and the ecclesiastical power. Now, without 
ceasing to press his former conclusions, he becomes more 
specifically the religious reformer. Accordingly, the forces of 
the Church are for the first time roused against him, and the 
well-known citations followed, to St. Paul’s and to Lambeth. 
We need not now repeat these familiar histories. On each 
occasion there was a tumult; in both the brave, silent Re- 
former maintained his dignity and escaped all peril. But the 
really significant part in these transactions lies in the articles 
of accusation which were drawn up against Wycliffe, and 
embodied in the series of papal bulls, by authority of which. 
the second of these councils was convened. The articles, it 
will be seen, relate chiefly to two points—to ‘ dominion,’ and 
to ecclesiastical censures. On the former point Wycliffe, in 
his two written replies, is perhaps over-subtle, and certainly 
obscure. He evidently feels the difficulty of applying his own 
ideal. Thus the sixth article charges him with maintaining 
that If God is, temporal lords may lawfully and meritoriously 
take away its possessions from a delinquent Church. The follow- 
ing is Wycliffe’s reply: ‘ That conclusion is correlative with 
the first article of the Creed, I believe in God the Father 
Almighty. I understand the word may as the Scriptures do, 
which grant that ‘‘God may of stones raise up children unto 
Abraham,” for otherwise all Christian princes should be 
heretics. For the first conclusion the argument is thus 


formed. If God is, He is almighty; and if so, He may pre- 


scribe to temporal lords to take away possessions from a 
delinquent church ; and if He does thus prescribe to them 


- they may lawfully so take them away. Ergo, in virtue of 


that principle, have Christian princes put in practice that 
opinion. But God forbid that from thence it should be 
believed that it was my meaning that secular lords may law- 
fully take them away when and howsoever they please, or by 
their bare authority; but that they may only do it by the 
authority of the Church in cases and form limited by law.’ 


‘In his second paper Wycliffe adds the consideration that 


‘temporal lords have power to take away their alms bestowed 
on a Church when that Church abuses those alms, and that 
such a taking them away might, as it happens, be a spiritual 
work of mercy, a saving a soul from hell, and a happiness on 
both sides.’ 
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But if replies like these fail wholly to remove the difficulties 
of Wycliffe’s position, his deliverances regarding the spiritual 
‘authority claimed by the Church are explicit and decisive. 


- “The Reformer plainly and boldly avows that the Pope and all 


- > his Cardinals together can never truly excommunicate a man 


“who is not first separated from Christ and ‘His Church by his 


~ own sin. Then only does a Christian priest bind or loose when 


he simply obeys the law of Christ. This, in so many words, 
was objected against Wycliffe as a heresy; this he as dis- 
tinctly avows as a truth ; and to such a repudiation of Church 
- authority the Reformation itself could add nothing. 
The assertion of spiritual freedom was now, complete. How 
would it be met by Rome? . Swiftly succeeding events pre- 


- eluded an answer. The Pope (Gregory the Eleventh), who 


had challenged Wycliffe to these replies, was dead before they 
could reach him. The strifes that ensued and the great papal 
schism are matters of history. They affected Wycliffe chiefly 
by withdrawing attention from him, and leaving him in peace. 
He was nat content to be an idle observer. His tract ‘On the 
Schism of the Roman Pontifis’* is among the most pungent of 
his productions. Antichrist, he says, is divided, and thetwo 
parts contend against each other. The rival claims of Urban 
the Sixth at Rome and Clement the Seventh at Avignon he 
meets by the suggestion that the Church would fare very well 
without either, or without a pope at all. Everything by 
which the papal power had been maintained and consolidated 
he unsparingly denounces, especially the power of absolution, 
the value of indulgences, and the imputation of the merits of 
the saints. ‘This fond fantasy,’ he says, ‘of spiritual treasure 
in heaven, that each Pope is made dispenser of this treasure 
at his own will, this is a light word dreamed without grounds.’ 
The Theses nailed on the cathedral door at Wittenberg a 
hundred and forty years afterwards were not more explicit or 
in the best sense evangelical. Wycliffe had already cut at the 
root of sacerdotalism, and vindicated the free communion of 
the penitent spirit with its pardoning God. 

It was no doubt in connection with all this, and as a direct 
result of the principles that had acquired such depth and 
intensity in Wycliffe’s mind, that he now initiated his methods 
of evangelization. The travelling friars, he must have long 
perceived, were the stronghold of the sacerdotal system. 
Their pretences to a higher life, untrammelled by earthly ties, 
their traffic in pardons and absolutions, their habits of inqui- 


- sition and spiritual tyranny, moved the indignation of a strong 


* * Select English Works,’ ed. Arnold, vol. iii. p. 262. 
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honest spirit like Wycliffe’s. He is accordingly unmeasured 
in his invectives, as may now be read in these two Latin 
volumes of Dr. Buddensieg, as well as in many of the English 
tracts.* Many persons, indeed, think of Wycliffe to this day 
only, or chiefly, as an enemy of the friars—most unjustly, as — 
he was one who never rested in negations, and was strong - 
against the perversion only because he so clearly saw the 
underlying truth. His contemporaries, Chaucer and the 
author of ‘ Piers Plowman,’ could satirize the ways of these 
mendicants and ‘pardoners’ without stint; but Wycliffe was 
greater than they, because he could meet the imposture by 
methods conceived and carried out in the spirit of the gospel. 

Perhaps no greater thought was put into the heart of any 
man in Wycliffe’s generation than that which was em- 
bodied in his institution of ‘ Poor Priests.’ We do not know 
that sufficient stress has even yet been laid upon this, and 
upon Wycliffe’s advocacy of preaching, as the fundamental 
principle of the work. It was a wonderful thing, in that 
day of sacerdotal claims and universal belief in sacramental 
efficacy, to apprehend and vindicate God’s true method of” 
winning souls with a clearness unsurpassed in any age of the . 
Church’s history. Many among us might learn a lesson from. 
Wycliffe even now. It is too much the fashion, not in High 
Church quarters alone, to disparage preaching. Even where 
there may be no tinge of sacramentalism, there is a tendency 
to exalt the ritual of the Church above its office as a teacher. 
That which we offer to God, it is speciously said, is of a higher 
value, and should be of a richer quality, than that which we 
offer to men. Yes; if we offered it, and that were all; but 
true preaching, which is ‘prophecy’ according to the New 
Testament, is the message of God to the souls of men} and to 
speak for Him ‘in Christ’s stead,’ is surely the supreme task 
of His servants. Believing this, it is refreshing to listen to 
Wycliffe’s direct and manly utterances— 


True men say boldly that true preaching is better than praying by 
mouth, yea, though it come of heart and clean devotion, and it edifieth 
more the people; and therefore Christ commanded specially His apostles 
and disciples to preach the gospel, and not to close them in cloisters, nor 
churches, nor stones, to pray thus. And therefore Isaiah saith, Woe is 
to me for I was still. And Paul saith, Woe is to me if I preach not the 
gospel. And God saith to the prophet, If he show not to the sinful his’ 
sins, he shall be damned therefor. . . . Thus preaching is algates best: 
nethless devout prayer of men of good life is good in certain time; but it 
is against charity for priests to pray evermore, and no time to preach, 
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sith Christ chargeth priests more for to preach the gospel than to say 
mass or matins. ... And thus saith Paul, that God sent him for to 
preach the gospel, and not to christen men.* 


In the spirit of these wise words Wycliffe sent forth 
preachers through the land; his method being explained and 
vindicated in a remarkably interesting tract, ‘ Why Poor 
Priests have no Benefices.’ t As it has been justly said, they 


: were ‘the Methodists of the fourteenth century,’ and in this 


respect also did the great Reformer antedate the work of suc- 


ceeding ages. The men whom he sent out were at first 


duly ordained—graduates and undergraduates of Oxford ; with 
them lay preachers were afterwards associated, but whether 
by Wycliffe himself or his immediate successors is not clear. 
They practised evangelical poverty, without vows and without 
pretence ; their simple business was not to administer sacra- 
ments, but to proclaim the gospel. With unsandalled feet, in 
russet garb, with homely English speech, they traversed the 
country, speaking the Word of Life on village greens, in city 
streets, and in the churches themselves when open to their 
entrance. They went their way, blessing and blessed, until 
the alarmed authorities arose to suppress them. Foxe gives 
a proclamation of the year 1382, which he terms ‘the very 
first law that is to be found made against religion and the 
professors thereof,’ and entitles it ‘A Private Statute made by 
the Clergy without Consent or Knowledge of the Commons.’ 
It begins— - 


Forasmuch as it is openly known that there be divers evil persons with- 
in the realm, going from county to county, and from town to town, in 
certain habits, under dissimulation of great holiness, and without the 
license of the ordinaries of the places, or other sufficient authority, preach- 
ing daily, not only in churches and churehyards, but also in markets, 
fairs, and other open places where a great congregation of people is, divers 
sermons containing heresies and notorious errors, to the great emblemishing 
of the Christian faith and destruction of the laws, and ofthe estate of Holy 
Church, to the great peril of the souls of the people and of all the realm of 
England; . . . which preachers being cited or summoned before the ordi- 
naries of the places, there to answer of that whereof they be impeached, 
will not obey to their summons or commandments, nor care not for their 
monitions, and the censures of Holy Church, but expressly despise them ; 
and, moreover, by their subtle and ingenious words do draw the people to 
hear their sermons, and do maintain them in their errors by strong hand 
and by great routs ; itis ordained and assented, &e. 


* -How Antichrist and His Clerks feren True Priests from Preaching.’ ‘ Eng- 
lish Works’ (Matthew), p. 111, seq. 
t ‘English Works’ (Matthew), p. 244. 
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So popular were these men, by the testimony of their 
enemies ; to which we may add the words of Knighton (or 
Knighton’s continuator)— 


The number of those who believed in Wycliffe’s doctrine very much 
increased, and like suckers growing out of the root of a tree, were multi- 
plied, insomuch that a man could’ not meet two. people on the road, but 
one of them was a disciple of Wycliffe’s. . . . So far again (he says) had 
they prevailed, that they had won over to their sect the greater part of the 
people. For that they always pretended in all their discourses a great 
respect for ‘ Goddis law,’ to which they professed themselves to be strictly 
conformable in both their opinions and all their actions. By which 


methods a great many well-meaning people were deluded, and brought to . 


be of their sect, lest they should seem to be enemies to the law of God 
and the Divine precepts. 


It is affecting to look back upon the history of this great 
revival (as we-should term it now) and to reflect upon the 
generations of darkness and spiritual death that followed. A 
reformation seemed on the verge of achievement. Miffon 
truly says: ‘Had it not been for the obstinate perverseness 
of our prelates against the divine and admirable spirit of 
Wycliffe, to suppress him as a schismatic or innovator, perhaps 
neither the Bohemian Huss and Jerome—no, nor the name of 
Luther or Calvyin—had ever been known: the glory of reforming 
all our neighbours had been completely ours.’ On the other 
hand, Archbishop Trench is disposed to find some consolation 
in the fact that Wycliffe’s labours were in part frustrated, and 
the Reformation under his hand arrested. ‘ We, members of 
the Anglican Church,’ he says, ‘may be thankful that the 
Reformation was not in his time, nor of his doing. From a 
Church reformed under the auspices of one who was properly 
the spiritual ancestor of the Puritans, the Catholic element 
would in good part, perhaps altogether, have disappeared.’ 
This is frank, at least. ‘To our mind, more than a century of 
priestly domination and persecution of Lollardism was a high 
price to pay for the ‘ Catholic element,’ which the English 
Reformation preserved to us! What would have been the 
result had Wycliffe’s ‘ Puritanism’ won the day, it would be 
idle to speculate. Philosophical historians have their several 
methods of explaining why as yet this could not be; but we 
are content to leave the fact among the dark mysteries of His 
providence who hath put ‘times and seasons’ under His own 
unquestioned and wise authority. 

A check to this revival was undoubtedly interposed by the 
great Peasant Rebellion in the early days of Richard the 

* ‘Mediaeval Church History,’ p. 307. (The italics are ours.) : 
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Second. The connection of Wycliffe and his poor preachers 

with this popular outbreak has, on the one hand, been too 
rashly assumed ; but, on the other, we think, too uncondition- 
ally denied. That John Ball, the preacher of equality, and as 
some say of sedition, was one of Wycliffe’s followers, is 
asserted on the authority of his alleged confession ; but the 
statement is plainly false. Walsingham, the St. Albans 
chronicler, says that in 1881 Ball had been a preacher for 
more than twenty-eight years ; he therefore began his teach- 
ings long before the institution of Wycliffe’s ‘priests.’ The 


- probability is that he was quite independent of them. But 


thoughts of equality and liberty were ‘in the air.’ Socially 
and politically, the system of the Middle Ages was passing 
away. Mad as the landowners called him, ‘it was in the 
preaching of John Ball that England first listened to the knell 
of feudalism, and the declaration of the rights of man.’ * His 
theories might be extreme—we should call them ‘ Christian 
Socialism ’ now—but let us remember that only the enemies 
of John Ball tell the story. Even as to Wat Tyler, we may 
be quite sure that an army suddenly raised, a hundred thou- 
sand strong, would never have been rallied even to avenge the 
gross insult to his maiden daughter. The elements of that 
insurrection had been long preparing, in a deep and bitter sense 
of oppression, and in a conviction which, when the occasion 
came, could not but break into frenzied utterance, that the 
enslavement of class by class was an intolerable wrong. The 
preaching of a free gospel must have called forth the sense of 
manhood and the longing for righteousness; an evangelized 
people could not remain enslaved, and the wild irregular out- 
break may well in part be set down to the imperfect recep- 
tion of great truths, without those corrective considerations 
which Wycliffe himself was eager to supply. ‘ Paul biddeth 
us,’ he says, ‘ pay debts to all men—tribute to him that we 
owe tribute, and so of talliage for things borne about in the 
land, and so dread, and also worship or honour ; and thus ser- 
vants should truly and wilfully serve lords and their masters, 
and live in rest, peace, and charity, and stir lords, though 
they were heathen lords, to good Christian faith and holy life 


_ by their patience, and open and true life, and meek.’* 


The insurrection was suppressed in blood, but the most 
disastrous effect was upon the plans of Wycliffe. It is too 
much indeed to say with the late Mr. J. R. Green that ‘in a 
few months the whole of his work was undone ;’ but in the 


* J. R. Green. 
t ‘How Servants and Lords shall keep their degrees.’ (Quoted by Lewis.) 
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popular excitement and the general dismay, as well as in the 
disposition ignorantly or maliciously to attribute the peasants’ 
excesses to the Reformer’s followers, it was inevitable that the 
course of hitherto triumphant evangelization should be stayed. 


Wycliffe (it has been well said) cast down his doctrine of ‘ Dominion 
founded on Grace’ as his challenge to a worldly and self-secking clergy. 
At once he had on his side the still more worldly and self-seeking aris- 
tocracy, with John of Gaunt at its head. They fancied it would be easy, 
under the cover of reforming the Church, to draw a large portion of its 
revenues into their own pockets. They did not see that Wycliffe’s 
challenge had opened wider issues than they were aware of. Stripped of 
its scholastic and ecclesiastical form, Dominion founded on Grace was 
the doctrine with which we are so familiar at the present day, that no 
authority or institution can in the long run justify its existence, except by 
the services which it is capable of rendering. John of Gaunt and his 
comrades were happy in finding such a weapon wherewith to cut down 
their rivals the bishops till, on a sudden, they discovered that their own 
authority was at stake. The ‘dominion’ which they claimed over the 

easants, the hard compulsion to forced service, the scanty pay doled out, 
hid not seem to the wretched labourers to be in any way ‘founded on grace.’ 
‘The insurrection of 1881 came to remind the barons that they were playing 
with edged tools, and that the less they had to do with Wycliffe, the better 
they would consult their own interests.* 


But another development of Wycliffe’s views had already 
attracted universal attention, arousing a consternation which 
none of his teachings had hitherto awakened. In the same year 
with the Peasant Revolt (1381), but a few months earlier, 
he had for the first time openly repudiated the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. This event marks the last and greatest 
period of his career. 

We have seen Wycliffe as the great Englishman asserting 
against Rome the national independence, side by side with 
princes, statesmen, and soldiers ; we have watched his gradual 
relinquishment of political life in his growing devotion to the 
truths of a liberal and evangelical Christianity. He had 
learned the futility of sacerdotal claims; he had studied the 
Scriptures with unsealed eyes; sooner or later he must come 
to the conclusion that the chief tenet by which Rome had for 
generations riveted its yoke upon the soul was without sup- 
port in the Word of God. How he had been led to this con- 
clusion we know not. It is evident that he was well acquainted 
with the teachings of Berengarius of Tours, who in the 
eleventh century had opposed the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation, but had been overborne by authority and led to a. 
dubious recantation. Wycliffe, however, a greater than he, 
had been led step by step to a clearness of conviction that 


* Gardiner’s ‘Introduction to the Study of English History,’ pp. 94,95. 1881,° 
NO. CLIX. 6 . 
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made it impossible for him to recede. His constant charge 


- notable, and sheds instructive light on his views of Church 
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of novelty against the Romish doctrine of the Eucharist is 


history and his theory of the millennium. The ‘thousand 
years’ (Revelation xx. 2-7) during which Satan was bound 


-and Christ reigned, he, with many, doctors of the Church, 


dated from the Christian era; and at the expiration of this 
period ‘the fiend was loosed.’ The thought continually 
recurs ; the errors in doctrine and practice against which he 
protests being set forth as the result of Satan’s reappearance 
on the stage of human affairs. Thus the enforcement of 


_ auricular confession by Pope Innocent the Third is said by 


Wycliffe to have been ‘after the fiend was loosed.’* The 
doctrine of Transubstantiation he attributes to the same 
period. ‘No one of the saints ante solutionem diaboli was 
acquainted with it.’ The so-called metaphysical explanation 
of Lanfranc he tosses over as it were again and again with 
unvarying scorn. Accident without subject to him is heresy, 
contradiction, abject nonsense. The meanest substance, he 
says, is something immeasurably greater than the most dis- 
tinguished quality. The ‘bread,’ therefore, of which only 
the accidents remain is something lower than horses’ pro- 
vender ! 

Again our Reformer takes the ground of Scripture and 
common sense. John the Baptist, it is written, is Elijah. 
Did he ceage to be John? Nay, when he said ‘I am not 
flijah,’ did he contradict his Lord? Figuratively he was 
Hlijah, personally John. With a grim humour, appealing to 
the evidence of the senses, Wycliffe observes that mice know 
the material of the sacrament to be bread, and so are wiser 
than those ‘heretics’ who deny it! ‘Shall believers in the 


Lord look on,’ he exclaims, ‘and see Antichrist and his ac- 


complices powerful enough to condemn and persecute even to 
death those sons of the Church who thus yield their belief to 


- the gospel! Well I am assured that though the truth of the 


gospel may for a time be cast down in the streets, and ina 
measure silenced by the threats of Antichrist, yet it cannot 
be destroyed, seeing that He who is the Truth declares that 
‘* Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My words shall not 
pass away.” Let the believer then arouse himself, and strictly 


~. demand of these heretics of ours what is the nature of this 
‘venerable sacrament if it be not bread, when the warrant of 


the gospel, the evidence of our senses, and the probabilities of 


* ¢ De Pontificorum Romanorum Schismate,’ cap.v. ‘Select English Works’ 
(Arnold), vol. iii. p. 255. See also the Latin tract, ‘De Solutione Satane.’ 
*Polemical Writings,’ vol. ii. (Wyclif Society). 
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‘reason declare it to be so? Certain I am that the very 


heathen who fashion to themselves gods, know full well what _ 
these really are, although they may pretend that somewhat 
of divinity is imparted to them by the Supreme God. So, . 
the believer affirms, these heretics of ours surpass in ignor: . 
ance not only mice and creatures of that kind, but the very - 
pagans! Thus the truth of the foregoing conclusion appears 
certain, that this venerable sacrament is in its nature really 
bread, and, sacramentally, the body of Christ.’ * 

This is explicit enough, and we quote the passage, akin 
to many others, as it shows tat, on the negative side of the 
great controversy at least, Wycliffe had no doubt when once 
he had announced his conclusion. Some have laboured to 
show that he hesitated. Thus Mr. Froude, in his ‘ History,’ 


. writes that Wycliffe, by advice cf the Duke of Lancaster, 


‘submitted. He read a Confession of faith before the bishops 

which was held satisfactory.’ There could hardly be a greater 

mistake. This Confession is the same which we have in its 

English and Latin forms, and it shows that to the end of the 

conflict Wycliffe was steadfast in the maintenance of the belief 

paar in those twelve Theses by which he had astonished . 
xford. 

It is true that there are difficulties. Only one Latin copy 
of the Theses is known to exist, and in one of these, the eighth, 
Wycliffe seems to use the word transubstantiated in a sense 
which he had just denied.t ‘Transubstantiation, Identifica- 
tion, and Impanation,’ he says in the fifth thesis, ‘ terms made 
use of by those who have given names to the signs employed 
in the Lord’s Supper, cannot be shown to have any founda- . 
tion in the Word of God.’ No doubt, had the term been then 
devised, the ‘ Consubstantiation ’’ of Luther would have been 
placed in the same category with the Impanation aforesaid. 
The truth is that Wycliffe maintains a Real Presence, but 
rejects every theory as to its nature. His endeavour to avoid 
theorizing leads him into not a little confusion of statement, 


- and it is not always easy to understand the language of the 


several Confessions. One thing is certain, that they did not 


/satisfy his opponents, who fulminated ‘against his conclusions 


with ever-increasing fury until the climax at the Council of \ 
Constance. 

The story of the contest at Oxford, which ended in Wy- 
cliffe’s banishment from the University, is of dramatic interest. 

* ‘Trialogus,’ lib. iv. ch. 4, pp. 257-8. Lechler’s ed. 


+ Dr. Lechler, not unreasonably, thinks that the text of this eighth Thesis is 
corrupt. See ‘ Life of Wiclif,’ ch. ix. sec, 2, note. 
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of novelty against the Romish doctrine of the Eucharist is 


history and his theory of the millennium. The ‘thousand 
years’ (Revelation xx. 2-7) during which Satan was bound 


-and Christ reigned, he, with many, doctors of the Church, 


dated from the Christian era; and at the expiration of this 
period ‘the fiend was loosed.’ The thought continually 
recurs ; the errors in doctrine and practice against which he 
protests being set forth as the result of Satan’s reappearance 
on the stage of human affairs. Thus the enforcement of 


_ auricular confession by Pope Innocent the Third is said by 


Wycliffe to have been ‘after the fiend was loosed.’* The 
doctrine of Transubstantiation he attributes to the same 
period. ‘No one of the saints ante solutionem diaboli was 
acquainted with it.’ The so-called metaphysical explanation 
of Lanfranc he tosses over as it were again and again with 
unvarying scorn. Accident without subject to him is heresy, 
contradiction, abject nonsense. The meanest substance, he 
says, is something immeasurably greater than the most dis- 
tinguished quality. The ‘bread,’ therefore, of which only 
the accidents remain is something lower than horses’ pro- 
vender ! 

Again our Reformer takes the ground of Scripture and 
common sense. John the Baptist, it is written, is Elijah. 
Did he cease to be John? Nay, when he said ‘I am not 
filijah,’ did he contradict his Lord? Figuratively he was 
“lijah, personally John. With a grim humour, appealing to 
the evidence of the senses, Wycliffe observes that mice know 
the material of the sacrament to be bread, and so are wiser 
than those ‘heretics’ who deny it! ‘Shall believers in the 


~Lord look on,’ he exclaims, ‘and see Antichrist and his ac- 


complices powerful enough to condemn and persecute even to 
death those sons of the Church who thus yield their belief to 
the gospel! Well I am assured that though the truth of the 
gospel may for a time be cast down in the streets, and ina 
measure silenced by the threats of Antichrist, yet it cannot 
be destroyed, seeing that He who is the Truth declares that 
‘** Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My words shall mot 
pass away.” Let the believer then arouse himself, and strictly 


- demand of these heretics of ours what is the nature of this 
‘venerable sacrament if it be not bread, when the warrant of 


the gospel, the evidence of our senses, and the probabilities of 


* ¢ De Pontificorum Romanorum Schismate,’ cap.v. ‘Select English Works’ 
(Arnold), vol. iii. p. 255. See also the Latin tract, ‘De Solutione Satane.’ 
‘Polemical Writings,’ vol. ii. (Wyclif Society). 
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reason declare it to be so? Certain I am that the very 
heathen who fashion to themselves gods, know full well what _ 
these really are, although they may pretend that somewhat 
of divinity is imparted to them by the Supreme God. So, . 
the believer affirms, these heretics of ours surpass in ignor: 
ance not only mice and.creatures of that kind, but the very | 
pagans! Thus the truth of the foregoing conclusion appears 
certain, that this venerable sacrament is in its nature really 
bread, and, sacramentally, the body of Christ.’ * 

This is explicit enough, and we quote the passage, akin 
to many others, as it shows that, on the negative side of the 
great controversy at least, Wycliffe had no doubt when once 
he had announced his conclusion. Some have laboured to 
show that he hesitated. Thus Mr. Froude, in his ‘ History,’ 


. writes that Wycliffe, by advice cf the Duke of Lancaster, 


‘submitted. He read a Confession of faith before the bishops 

which was held satisfactory.’ There could hardly be a greater 

mistake. This Confession is the same which we have in its 

English and Latin forms, and it shows that to the end of the 

conflict Wycliffe was steadfast in the maintenance of the belief 

ah in those twelve Theses by which he had astonished | 
xford. 

It is true that there are difficulties. Only cne Latin copy 
of the Theses is known to exist, and in one of these, the eighth, 
Wycliffe seems to use the word transubstantiated in a sense 
which he had just denied.t ‘Transubstantiation, Identifica- 
tion, and Impanation,’ he says in the fifth thesis, ‘ terms made 
use of by those who have given names to the signs employed 
in the Lord’s Supper, cannot be shown to have any founda- . 
tion in the Word of God.’ No doubt, had the term been then 
devised, the ‘ Consubstantiation ’ of Luther would have been 
placed in the same category with the Impanation aforesaid. 
The truth is that Wycliffe maintains a Real Presence, but 
rejects every theory as to its nature. His endeavour to avoid 
theorizing leads him into not a little confusion of statement, 


- and it is not always easy to understand the language of the 


several Confessions. One thing is certain, that they did not 


vsatisfy his opponents, who fulminated ‘against his conclusions 


with ever-increasing fury until the climax at the Council of \ 
Constance. 

The story of the contest at Oxford, which ended in Wy- 
cliffe’s banishment from the University, is of dramatic interest. 

* ‘ Trialogus,’ lib. iv. ch. 4, pp. 257-8. Lechler’s ed. 


+ Dr. Lechler, not unreasonably, thinks that the text of this eighth Thesis is 
corrupt. See ‘ Life of Wiclif,’ ch. ix. sec, 2, note. 
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An actor appeared upon the scene who had indeed been 
prominent in earlier proceedings, but was now invested with 
new power, which he was determined to put forth to crush the 
obnoxious Reformer. Courtenay, son of the Earl of Devon, and 


now Archbishop of Canterbury, in succession to the murdered | 


Sudbury, is one of the characteristic personages of the era. 
On all Church questions he took what we may term the high 
aristocratic view. Church dogmas were to be accepted, just 
as the laws were to be obeyed. If the law was bad, it might 


be repealed, if the dogma was untrue, it might be set aside; 


but until one or the other was done, the duty of the subject 
was submission. The heretic, therefore, was the rebel, and 
must so be treated. Not that Courtenay cared for theolo- 
gical questions, or even understood them. His business was to 
keep the peace.* To him, therefore, the state of Oxford was 
very serious. Wycliffe had been driven from Oxford to 
Lutterworth on the first promulgation of the Theses ; but new 
officers had been elected by the University, and Dr. Rigge 
the Chancellor was himself almost, or quite, a Wycliffite. 
The Reformer was recalled, and seemed about to become 
master of the situation. 

In this emergency John of Gaunt reappears. As an old 
friend and defender of Wycliffe, he thinks that he may assume 
the right to admonish him. Like the archbishop, to whom 
he had formerly been strongly opposed, but was now recon- 


ciled, Lancaster was a ‘practical man.’ They were both 


perplexed when they found that Wycliffe was proof against 
their arguments, on principles which they were wholly unable 
to understand. 

The first step of the consequent process was taken in 
London. A committee of learned men was constituted to 
examine into Wycliffe’s belief. Netter, in the ‘ Fasciculi 
Zizaniorum,’ gives the names. There were eight bishops, 
fourteen doctors of canon and civil law, three Dominicans, 
four Franciscans, four Augustinians, four Carmelites, four 
monks, six bachelors of divinity. They sat in the chapter- 
house of the great monastery of the Black Friars, a site 
now occupied in part by the office of ‘The Times,’ by the 
Bible Society’s House, and by the church in which William 
Romaine so long proclaimed the doctrines of the Reformation. 
Wycliffe himself was not present. With more or less of fair- 
ness, certain propositions were selected from his writings 
and condemned, ten of them as ‘heresies,’ fourteen as ‘errors.’ 
The whole series is instructive, as a neat summary on the part 
* See Hook’s ‘ Lives of the Archbishops,’ vol. iv. pp. 355, 370. 
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of Wycliffe’s enemies of the points on which he opposed the 
teachings of the Church. No better summary of the conclu- 
sions could perhaps be given than that which Dr. Buddensieg 
has epitomized from Wilkins’ ‘ Concilia’— ~ 


Tem of the doctrines were condemned as heretical, the remaining as 
erroneous. The former related to the Sacrament of the Altar, as being 
perfected without any change in the substance of bread and wine; to 
priests and bishops, as ceasing to be such on falling into deadly sin; to 
auricular confession, as unnecessary ; to ecclesiastical endowments, as un- 
lawful; and to the claims of the Pope, when he shall happen to be a depraved 
man, as being derived solely from the edict of Cesar, and not at all from 
the authority of the gospel. The erroneous propositions are those which 
declare that ‘a prelate excommunicating any one, without knowing him 
to be condemned of God, is himself a heretic and excommunicated ; that 
to prohibit a from the tribunal of the clergy to that of the king 
is to withhold 
and deacons all possess authority to preach the gospel, without waiting 
for the licence of popes or prelates; that to abstain from preaching the 
gospel for fear of clerical censure must be to appear in the day of doom 
under the guilt of treason against Christ; that temporal lords may 
deprive a delinquent clergy of their possessions; that tithes are simply 
alms to be offered as the judgment or conscience of the laity may deter- 
mine, and only as the clergyman shall be devout and deserving; and, 
finally, that the institution of the religious orders is contrary to Holy 
Scripture, and being sinful in itself tends in many ways to what is sinful.’ * 


It was during this council that London was shaken by an 
earthquake, an occurrence which fixes the date to the 21st of 
“May, 1882.t ‘The different ‘earthquake theories,’ extem- 
porized respectively by Wycliffe’s foes and friends to account 
for the portent, are curious. The archbishop discerned in it 
the type of the casting out of heresies from the Church, 
though with great turmoil and commotion: Wycliffe, on the 
contrary, said: ‘Against the utterance of such false doctrines 
as those of the prelates and friars, when Christians are silent 
the earth itself cries out.’ And again: ‘The friars put a 
heresy upon Christ and saints in heaven, wherefore the earth 
trembled—failing man’s voice to answer for God, as it did in 
time of His passion, when He was condemned to bodily death.’ 

All London was aroused, both by the council and the 
accompanying signs ; and the deliverance of the realm from 
heresy was solemnized by great gatherings at St. Paul’s on 
Whit-sunday (May 25th) and Trinity Sunday (June Ist). 
But the blow to be effectual must be repeated at Oxford. 
Courtenay knew the difficulties before him, and took his 


* ‘John Wiclif, Patriot and Reformer,’ pp. 53-55. 
+ According to some authorities, May 19th, St. Dunstan’s Day. For the 
evidence as to the date, see ‘ Wycliffe Anecdotes,’ p. 90 (R. T. S.) 
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measures accordingly. On Corpus Christi (June 4th) one of 
Wycliffe’s friends, Philip Reppingdon, was appointed to preach 
before the University at the church of St. Fridiswide. Cour- 
tenay sent down a Carmelite friar, Dr. Stokes, to publish 


_ the condemnation of Wycliffe at the same time. The chan- 


cellor, Dr. Rigge, introduced armed men into the church, with 
university gowns hardly concealing their weapons. No con- 
flict ensued, as ‘Dr. Stokes was discreetly silent, and after- 
wards wrote to the archbishop that he could do nothing with 
Oxford; in fact, it was hardly safe to be there!’ A day was 
however fixed for a disputation between Reppingdon and 
Stokes. But when the latter was about to begin he saw 
again the armour gleaming under certain of the students’ 
gowns. It was enough for the timid friar; he fled to Cour- 
tenay in London, and we are not concerned to defend the 
ruse by which he had been reduced to silence. 

Rigge was now alarmed at what he had done, and followed 
Stokes to London. This gave Courtenay an advantage 
which he was not slow to follow up. Nor would he let the 
chancellor go until he had asked pardon on bended knees, and 
had been forgiven on the intercession of William of Wyke- 
ham.* The next point was to publish the condemnation in 
the University, and to search out those suspected of heretical 
doctrines. But this Rigge dared not promise. ‘He could 
only do so at the risk of his life.’ With a bitter word from 


_ the archbishop against the University, Rigge was allowed to 


depart. 

The contest continued, and the University became alarmed. 
Reppingdon was suspended from academic functions, with 
Nicholas Hereford, Wycliffe’s friend and-coadjutor in the 
translation of the Bible, and one John Ashton, a popular 
preacher. They appealed to John of Gaunt, but ‘time- 
honoured Lancaster’ proved no better than a time-server, and 
recommended them to recant. Still hesitating, they were ex- 
communicated (June 20th) at another council in Blackfriars. 
Eventually they all recanted, except Hereford, who appealed to 
Rome, and was cited thither to answer for himself, laying 
down his pen at the translation of Baruch iii. 20, as may still 
be seen in the MSS. At Rome he was imprisoned, and his 
after fate is very uncertain.t Reppingdon became Bishop of 
Lincoln, and was in after days a persecutor of the Lollards. 

But all this was preparatory to the arraignment of Wycliffe 
himself, who had been quietly working at Lutterworth during 


* «Fasciculi Zizaniorum,’ p. 213. 
t Sce Forshall and Madden’s ‘ Wycliffite Versions,’ vol. i, Introd. p. xvii. 
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the storm. It was in November that he was summoned to 
Oxford, where now he stood alone. When he had left the 
University he had seemed sure of sympathy if not of triumph. 
Now he looked in vain for support. The archbishop, with six 
bishops, many doctors of divinity and law, monks, friars, 
clergy of all degrees, a crowd of townsmen, were all present 
to witness the condemnation of their greatest teacher, in an 
act that was to paralyze the usefulness of the University 
through many succeeding generations. What passed we 
know not, except that the Reformer was undaunted and brave 
to the last. His words in Latin and English are before us; 
they amount to a reiteration of his belief on every essential 
point. That the material of the Sacrament remained verit- 
able bread and wine, but that there was a real, spiritual 
Presence in the ordinance, he still distinctly avows. 
There is a little difficulty as to the date of this Confession. 
‘ Was it Wycliffe’s reply to this council in November, 1382, 
or an earlier statement of his belief when suspended from 
lecturing by Dr. Berton, Rigge’s predecessor, in 1381? We 
should assume the later date with little hesitation, but that 
an annotator, seemingly of a period but little later, quoted 
in the ‘ Fasciculi,’* assigns it to the previous year. As bearing 
on Wycliffe’s opinions the question is of no importance. He 
was faithful throughout to his convictions, and only anxious 
to preserve the truth of Christ’s real spiritual Presence in the 
Sacrament, while denying, on all grounds of Scripture and of 
reason, the figment of Transubstantiation. ‘ 
Courtenay triumphed: Wycliffe was banished to Lutter- 
worth, though personally unharmed. . Perhaps the great 
personages who had formerly protected him were still suffi- 
ciently in his favour to shield him from further persecution ; 
or, it may be, the very judges pitied the brave, infirm old 
man. All we know is, that the Reformer turned for the last 
time from Oxford, the scene of his youthful toils and suc- 
cesses, the place which through long years his teachings had 
made illustrious, the honie, as it might have been, of a 
reformed Church and a purified faith. The University itself, 
that had once seemed so valorous in defence of its indepen- 
dence, had proved in the crisis unfaithful and cowardly. The 
retribution was signal. ‘ Along with the death of religious 
freedom, all traces of intellectual life in the University sud- 
denly disappear. The century which followed the triumph 
of Courtenay is the most barren in its annals; nor was the 
sleep of the University broken till the advent of the New 
* See Shirley’s note, p. 115. ; 
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Learning restored to it some of the life and liberty which the 
Primate had so roughly trodden out.’ * 

The remainder of Wycliffe’s shattered life was spent in a 
literary activity which can only be called stupendous. In his 
‘Wicket,’ which has often been republished, he appealed to 
the common people in their homely vernacular, in support of 
the supreme authority of Scripture and against the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation. This little book, with his English 
sermons and tractates, contributed almost as much as the 
translation of the Bible itself to shape and fix our noble 
language. The Latin ‘Trialogus,’ t to which we have re- 
peatedly referred, belongs to the same period of his life, and 
sets forth his metaphysical and theological views in a scho- 
lastic form for the learned. Most of his Latin Polemical 
Treatises, now published by the Wyclif Society, are attributed 
by the learned editor to these later years. Now also Wycliffe 
is hard at work, with the assistance of Purvey his curate, in 
finishing his English Bible. Much of this work must have 
been prepared beforehand: it took form and permanence 
at Lutterworth. 

His theological system was now fixed, by processes of ad- 
vancing thought, which we may be able to trace when the 
remaining Latin works see the light.t The great title, Doctor 
Evangelicus, more than ever described him. He did not 
indeed clothe his teachings in the forms characteristic of later 
times, but in respect of all fundamental verities he anticipated 
Puritanism. Christ was the centre of his system—the Son of 
God, the only Sacrifice, the King of Men. Whatever may be 
said of his indistinctness on the question of Justification, there 
is none when he speaks of the great Justifier. Yet we must 
not too hastily accept even Melancthon’s dictum respecting 
Wycliffe when we find in the earlier reformer such words as 
that ‘ we are justified by His justice, and made righteous by a 
participation of His righteousness!’ Salvation by works he 
seems explicitly to renounce in every form by such words as 
these, ‘ How, I ask, can any man deserve happiness (even) by 
living and acting according to the will of God, unless God of 

* Buddensieg, p. 59. : 

t Trialogus is a word formed by a false analogy with Dialogus, where the 

reformative is not ééo but éi¢. Hence there is no such word as T'rialogue. 
ycliffe was not strong in his Greek etymology. The three interlocutors were 
Falsehood, Truth, and Good Sense. ; 

t In his ‘ Trialogus,’ Wycliffe tells us that on philosophical questions ‘ he had 
formerly defended opinions the very reverse of those which he afterwards main- 
tained,’ and had stammered out many things which he was unable to establish. 


See Pennington’s ‘ Life,’ p. 246. The same no doubt might be said of his theo- 
logical views. 
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His great mercy should accept the service?’* Again, ‘man 
cannot turn and prepare himself by his own natural strength 
and good works to faith and calling on God.’ And once more, 
‘We cannot think a good thought unless Jesus, the angel of 
great counsel, send it; or perform a good work, unless it be 
proper by His good work.’t In language of mystic and rap- 
turous devotion he seldom or never indulges: the treatise 
sometimes quoted to the contrary, ‘The Poor Caitiff,’ was 
by another hand; he is indeed earnest, but it is with an 
intellectual passion, scorning and hating the falsehood, while 
his whole soul is possessed by the truth. For the deliverance 
of the Church from spiritual tyranny he is mainly concerned. 
Not only does he repudiate the Romish view of the Eucharist, 
but with regard to rites and ceremonies generally also he is 
equally an anti-sacerdotalist. In the indelibility of ‘Holy 
Orders’ he does not believe. Priest and bishop, he says, 
were originally one. Confirmation he regards but lightly. 
Auricular confession he discountenances in noble words like 
these: ‘Though we tell our sins to a priest, and he puts us 
on penance, we are assoiled never the rather, unless God, 
who is the priest of souls, see that we serrow with all our 
hearts for our sins, and that we be in full purpose and will 
. to leave them for ever after.’ With regard to the initiatory 
ordinance of Christianity, while he speaks of ‘baptismal 
grace,’ as accompanying the right administration of the 
ordinance, he lays all stress on the baptism of the Spirit.t 

A sacramental question, much debated then, and re- 
garded as of prime importance, was whether the validity of 
a sacrament depended on the character of the administrator. 
Wycliffe was charged with maintaining the affirmative—a 
conclusion which, it is plain, would have thrown the whole 
ecclesiastical system into confusion, but which seemed to be 
implied in his doctrine of Dominion. His declaration to 
the contrary, however, is quite explicit. ‘These Antichrist 
sophisters should know well that a cursed man doeth fully 
the sacraments, though it be to his damning; for they be not 
authors of these sacraments, but God keepeth that dignity to 
Himself.’§ But with regard to prayers, he says, the case is 
different, ‘as these authorities of holy writ and saints before 
said show. For if cursed men’s prayer were thus heard of 
God, why telleth not God this point in His law? - But the 
contrary He telleth openly.’ 


* See passages in Pennington, p. 259. 

t ‘Comment. in Psalmos,’ given in James's ‘ Apology,’ cvi. 

t See ‘ Trialogus,’ lib. iv. cc. 11, 12. 

§ ‘De Precatonibus Sacris,’ ‘Select English Works’ (Arnold), vol. iii., p. 227. 
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The Church, in Wycliffe’s view, is a spiritual body. In his 


views of election, as he was ‘a Reformer before the Reforma- 


tion,’ so we may call him ‘a Calvinist before Calvin.’ Augus- 
tine was his master. ‘The Church,’ he says, ‘ catholic, holy, 
apostolic, is the whole number of the elect (universitas pre- 
destinatorum).’ ‘This Church is mother to each man that 
shall be saved, and containeth no member, but only men that 
shall be saved.’ * Again, ‘When men speak of holy Church, 
they understand anon prelates and priests, monks and canons 
and friars, and all men that have crowns (the tonsure), though 
they live never so cursedly against God’s law, and clepe not 
nor hold secular men of holy Church, though they live never 
so truly after God’s law, and end in perfect charity. But 
nevertheless all that shall be saved in bliss of heaven be 
members of holy Church, and no more.’ t To the- last, un- 
questionably, he maintained the doctrine of purgatory, though 
speaking doubtfully and disparagingly of prayers for the 
dead.{ That no man can be absolutely sure of his own 
election and salvation, he often and impressively repeats. 
One event only occurred to ruffle the serenity of his later 
years. The crusade undertaken by some fiery spirits in 
England on behalf of Pope Urban the Sixth, and led by De 
Spencer, the fighting Bishop of Norwich, seemed to his 
brooding imagination like the war of Gog and Magog against 
the elect of God.§ The multitude who obey the summons to 
arms are to him as the ‘many’ who go by the ‘broad way’ 
toperdition. The thirty-seventh Psalm and the twenty-fourth 
chapter of Matthew supply the material of solemn warning. 
The day of the Lord is at hand! ‘Go forth, ye soldiers of 
Christ,’ exclaims the prophet-reformer, ‘as the children of 
light meet the dark designs of Magog, kindle the light 
of orthodox faith!’ In another pamphlet of surpassing 
vigour, || he urges the appeal with a yet more persistent force, 
regarding the crusade as the crowning manifestation of the 
great apostasy. Yet, he sorrowfully acknowledges, ‘There 
are now few men or none at all who have the courage to 
expose themselves to martyrdom in this cause, and yet never 
since the time of Christ has there been a better cause for 


* *De Ecclesia et Membris suis.’ ‘Select English Works,’ vol. iii. p. 339. 

+ ‘Octo in quibus seducuntur simplices Christiani,’ ‘Select English Works’ 
(Arnold), vol. iii. p. 447. 

¢ ‘Select English Works,’ vol. iii. p. 395; ‘ Fifty Heresies and Errors of 
Friars,’ xxxix.; and a remarkable sermon ‘On the Mass that is said for the 
Dead,’ vol. ii. p.212, 

§ ‘De Solutione Satane.’ ‘Polemical Works’ (Wyclif Society), vol. ii. p. 396. 
_ || © Cruciata,’ ,‘ Polemical Works’ (Wyclif Society), vol. ii. p. 579. 
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which men could have suffered a martyr’s death; and never 
was there a more glorious victory to be won by the man- who 
has the courage to stand up on the Lord’s side.’ But how is 
the miserable mischief to be remedied ? Wycliffe can but re- 
iterate his oldlesson. Let the Church come back to apostolic 
simplicity and self-renunciation. ‘Emperors and kings have 
done foolishly, in providing the Church with lands and lord- 
ships; this they must set right again to the utmost of their 
power, and so restore peace. Wycliffe compares, in his rough 
manner, the schism of the two popes to the quarrels of two 
dogs about a bone, and thinks that the princes should take 
away the bone itself, that is, the worldly power of the Papacy, 
for surely they do not bear the sword in vain. But all 
Christ’s knights should in this cause stand true at the side of 
Christ’s faithful poor ; all good soldiers of Christ should stand 
shoulder to shoulder ; this would enable them to win a great 
victory and renown.’ * 

Such were among the Reformer’s latest words. But the 
battle of Armageddon was not yet. The crusade collapsed 
ignominiously in Flanders; the ‘fighting bishop’ was for 
awhile disgraced ; only to Wycliffe it was not clear whether this 
was the completion of the Divine punishment, or whether 
greater calamities were in reserve.t 

Well was it for him that he could not discern the immediate 
future! For himself, indeed, this held nothing but the sure 
and certain gain of a speedy release. The ‘Cruciata,’ and 
other tracts of the kind which now proceeded from his pen, 
‘no doubt occasioned that summons to Rome of which we have 
already spoken. But, as he said, he awaited the summons of 
the King of kings! On the 28th of December, 1384, not, as 
some have said, while celebrating mass, but while attending 
service in Lutterworth church, the final stroke of paralysis 
came, and on the last day of the year he died. 

The days that followed were dark beyond his most sorrowful 
forebodings. The disciples whom he left behind could indeed 
emulate his constancy and courage, but they could not rise to 
the level of his thought, and, it may well have been, introduced 
perversions and exaggerations which aroused Wycliffe’s old 
enemies to a more bitter animosity. 


Soon after Wycliffe’s death (writes the late Archdeacon Hardwick) 


complaints were made that the ‘ Lollards’ advocated tenets like the 
following. They regarded absolution as sinful and even impious; 


* See Lechler, ‘ Life of Wiclif,’ ch. ix. sec. 7. 
+ ‘De Quatuor Sectis Novellis.’ ‘ Polemical Treatises, vol. i. p. 281. 
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pilgrimages, invocation of saints, the keeping of saints’ days, and the use 
of images, they branded as idolatry; they questioned the lawfulness of 
oaths, and, underrating all episcopal jurisdiction, went so far as to ordain 
their ministers and organize an independent sect. . . . A few years later, 
they had lost all reverence for the sacraments administered at church, 
and characterized the mass itself as the watch-tower of Antichrist. They 
absolutely rejected the doctrine of purgatory, though retaining, with 
conditions, certain prayers and offerings for the dead. They carried out 
their views of matrimony so far as to require that monks and nuns should 
marry, lowering at the same time its importance by dispensing with the 
intervention of the priest. Their strong antipathy to saints’ days now 
extended to the weekly festival of the resurrection, which they treated 
as a merely Jewish ordinance. Of other features now developed none 
was practically more important than the circulation of a host of semi- 
political prophecies, suggested by extravagant ideas respecting the 
secularization of the Church.* 


The portraiture is drawn by unfriendly hands; yet in out- 
line it is doubtless faithful. Disciples are ever prone to 
exaggerate their master’s teachings, and sects are narrower 
than their founders. Terrible was the expedient by which 
the alarmed authorities met and strove to quell the rising 
force of enthusiasm. Lancaster had once been Wycliffe’s 
friend; the son of Lancaster, Henry IV., launched against 
Wycliffe’s followers the statute ‘De Heretico comburendo.’ 
We cannot pursue the melancholy history; now we know 
that the sun was rising, however thick the clouds that might 
gather in the track of the ‘morning star.’ Is not the follow- 
ing an almost unconscious prophecy ? 


Rapt into future times I suppose that some ‘ brothers’ (friars) whom 
God will be pleased to instruct, will return with all devotion to the primi- 
tive religion of Christ, and laying aside their unfaithfulness, and having 
obtained the consent of Antichrist, offered or solicited, will freely return 
: gaat truth, and will then build up the Church like the apostle 

aul.t 


‘He seems here,’ says Canon Pennington, ‘to be looking 
forward to Savonarola, the Dominican, who laboured to 
cleanse the sanctuary of the Lord; above all to Martin 
Luther, the Augustinian, and his noble band of brothers of 
other Mendicant orders, who, in the sixteenth century, shook 
to its foundation the usurped dominion of Romanism.’ Only 
on one point was the forecast wide of the mark. ‘ Antichrist’ 
could never, on any terms, consent to reformation ! 

It is well that Englishmen should wisely honour, by word 
and deed, the man who first pointed their way to intel- 


* Hardwick’s ‘Church History : Middle Age,’ ch. xv. pp. 391, 392. 
t ‘ Trialogus,’ iv, 30, p. 349, Lechler’s ed., quoted by Pennington, p. 194. 
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lectual and spiritual freedom.* Methods of perpetuating 
his name have been freely suggested. To raise a statue 
to his memory, to endow theological colleges where his beliefs 
are held in honour, to ‘restore’ the churches in which he 
officiated, to print and circulate his books—such are among 
the proposals more or less appropriate. The last of these, 
at any rate, is a scheme worthy of a far larger and more 
generous support than, as we understand, it has yet received. 
The writings of Wycliffe will ever be his most enduring 
monument. Some of the English tracts, but little modified, 
would, if we mistake not, in their racy vernacular, prove 
effective with the multitude of readers ; while the Latin trea- 
tises, in the publication of which so creditable a beginning 
has been made, will before long, it is hoped, bring to our 
scholars and our public libraries the profoundest and most 
fruitful thinking of the fourteenth century. 


Art. V.—The Speculative Philosophy of Religion. 


WE are not disposed to attach any excessive importance to 
the study of what is called the Philosophy of Religion. But, 
even upon the most moderate estimate of its value, such study 
has claims of no slight weight upon theological students and 
serious men in general. In the first place, this philosophy 
busies itself with matters of the highest concern to the 
human intelligence and conscience. In the second place, it 
represents the genius and embodies the fruits of the spiritual 
toil of some of the foremost men of modern culture and of 
European fame. Some of the religious philosophers were 
clergymen, some poets, others philosophers in the professional 
sense; but all independent thinkers. And, lastly, there is a 
remarkable comprehensiveness and continuity in these specu- 
lations taken asa whole. The subject has been wrought at 
from so many opposite points of view, the scenery of the 
spiritual world has been depicted, in all its marvel of light 
and shade, by artists of temperament so varied, that no 
object of interest has been left untouched. The defects of 


* It is noteworthy that the only reason agreed upon by the Upper House of 
the Convocation of Canterbury, after some discussion (May, 1884), for doing 
honour to the memory of Wycliffe, is that he was the first who translated the 
Scriptures into English. The deliberate omission of all allusion to his special 
beliefs and teachings significantly shows the difficulties which beset anything 
like a combined commemoration. 
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one great thinker have been quickly criticized and remedied 
by some competent successor; the torch has been passed 
from hand to hand; the zest of the inquiry has not been 
suffered to abate. In the result we know, or ought to know, 
how far the problems of religious thought are soluble, or 
wherein lies their insolubility. The names of the great 
religious philosophers serve as landmarks, or as beacons, 
It may be well to breathe the ‘difficult air’ of these Alpine 
heights ; but there are pitfalls, precipices, impassable chasms 
to be shunned. Perhaps after such excursions the scenery of 
the valley, with the ‘kneeling hamlet’ and the village spire, 
-becomes more endeared. Or, to drop metaphor, it is no bad 
outcome of these studies, if we turn back to St. Paul, to 


appreciate better the deep things he said about the inade- 
- quacy of philosophy and knowledge in general; and if a 


convinced humility replaces that ambitious hope of ‘ knowing 


_.God and man and all things’ which some would seem to 
‘kindle under the name of a Philosophy of Religion. 


This philosophy belongs to Protestantism and springs out 


of the deep spiritual needs which Protestantism, so to speak, 
-ereated. To break with Rome was a thought of stupendous 


daring; to carry the thought into act, an enterprise of 
unexampled difficulty. The spiritual empire of Rome is still 
vast ; for it is founded deeply in the needs of the sensuous or 
lower imagination in mankind. The mass of the common 
folk of Europe are still pagan at heart in their religious life. 
What we mean, as nearly as we can express by general 
terms, is that paganism is the life of passion and fancy, 
Protestantism is the life of intellect and conscience. The 


_ ideal of an august Mother, full of indulgence for all obedient 


‘children; ready with pardon for all manner of sins and 
offences, except irreverence and disobedience towards herself ; 
a multitude of symbols appealing through the eye to the 
‘fancy; expressions of every mood of religious feeling, every 


- phase of religious thought; reminiscences of the old world, 


pregnant hints of the organic unity and continuity of human 
life from the beginning—all this poetry meets us in the rites 
and the teaching of the Roman Catholic Church. Were there 


_ no critical faculty in mankind, or were it possible to suppress 
its operation, no religion could be more satisfying to the 


heart. and the imagination. Moreover, a religion of works, 
expressive of a covenant between man and the Divine, is 
something easier to lay hold of than a religion which throws 
men back upon a pure principle of faith. Some symbol was 
-needed to replace that great system which had come down 
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from antiquity, and had been preserved in the offices of © 
the Roman Church. Such a symbol the Protestant leaders 
thought to find in the Bible; and upon the sacred book were 
concentred all those feelings of devotion and of affection 
which had once been directed to the ideal of the Church. 
The famous formula, ‘The Bible and the Bible only the 
religion of Protestants,’ seeks to give expression to this feel- 
ing. And were that formula capable of being taken literally, 
there would have been no need either of a Protestant theology 
or of a philosophy of religion. But the Bible is a vast and 
varied literature ; as a matter of fact, the need of a systematic 
theory of its contents has been felt and recognized from the © 
first; and the Protestant world has in the mass been governed 


. by the contents of the Scriptures as construed into a sublime 


epic of redemption by the genius of Calvin and others. Men 
are governed by poetry, and the ‘ Institutio’ of Calvin is from 
the first page no less poetry than the epics of Milton. Pro- 
testantism did contrive to elevate, and in elevating to satisfy, 
the needs of the religious imagination by the exhibition of 
that drama of Divine and human events connected with the 
Yall, the redemption, and the regeneration of man, in which 
every member of the race had an intense personal interest. 
And so long as men remained in the simple attitude of faith, 


_ that is, as listeners to the ‘ all-stupendous tale,’ taking in the 


coherence of its parts in one sublime whole, and yielding to 
the profound impressions of fear and of hope reflected from 
it in the mind, troublesome questions were not likely to arise. 
It is deeply true in more senses than one that ‘ faith cometh 
by hearing,’ and that scepticism comes by scrutiny. Men the 
most sceptical by intellectual habit are often overcome by the 
spiritual charm of the gospel, as it flows in upon the ear 
through the simple eloquence of Scripture, the genuine utter- 
ance of a true preacher’s heart, or the ineffable suggestions 
of sacred music and poetry. They will take up arms against 
their own critical conscience, and say they feel and know, 
while in that mood, the substance of the book to be Divine. 
The devotional mood is analogous in its relation to thought 
to what we call the esthetic mood. We stand at a sufficient 
distance from a highly complex object; what we observe is 
the symmetry and the unity of the whole; what we feel is its 
indefinable expression, its power to hint a meaning beyond . 
itself. The critical conscience is silenced in admiration and 
love. But that conscience awakens and claims to be heard ; 
it impels to a closer survey of the object, to a sharp analysis 
of .its structure and substance; under which process the 
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Divine expression may disappear. The central problem of 
religious philosophy is the solution of the opposition between 
the «esthetic and the critical mood, and the corresponding 
contrast in mental representations of the same object to 
which they respectively give rise. 

Lessing, the founder of German classical literature, was 
also the pioneer of the philosophy of religion. It is needless 
to speak of the love with which his name is cherished through- 
out the Fatherland, or of the high place which his luminous 
genius has earned for him in the world of letters. He was 
strong both on the critical and the poetic side, and he brought 
to his work abundance of that ‘lucidity’ which is not com- 
monly thought to be a marked characteristic of German 


~ writers. His various theological writings—and they are not 


tg be found complete in many of the editions of his works— 
e worth studying as a whole, and we believe they contain a 
complete forecast of the direction taken in our own time by 


_those called ‘advanced’ Biblical critics and theologians. It 
‘is somewhat curious, indeed, to observe that the positions of 
“so-called ‘modern thought’ were all fought out with masterful 


dialectics by Lessing a hundred years ago. Some of his posi- 
tions are now considered elementary and orthodox; but the 
full swing of his reaction against orthodoxy can be represented 
only by the career of Strauss, in many respects a kindred 
spirit. Lessing’s controversy with Goeze, the chief pastor 
of Hamburg, a learned but by no means a clear-headed man, 


. brought into clear light the poet’s critical positions, and 


the untenableness of those of the ordinary theology. Goeze 
tried to supplement clumsy and feeble argumentation by per- 


.Secution, and Lessing narrowly escaped pains and penalties 


at the hands of the civil authority. Some of his leading 
positions were these: The Bible was not to be confounded 
with Christianity, because Christianity, in the form of oral com- 


- munication, and as a rule of faith, was in existence before the 


Bible. Again, the Bible was not the only source of truth, nor 
yet a source of perfectly unmixed purity. A third distinction 
was that of positive religion and natural religion. The human 
‘spirit as such:is the seat of all religion. The religion of Christ, 
i.e., that which He Himself gave to the world, must be distin- 
guished from the impure and corrupt ecclesiastical form which 
the doctrine had subsequently assumed in the world. The 
pomee contributions of Lessing to religious thought in ‘ The 
Education of the Human Race,’ the drama ‘Nathan the 
Wise,’ and some other pieces, may be named in passing. The 
former work has been translated by Robertson of Brighton, 
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and its principles were reproduced by Dr. Temple in the first 
of the famous ‘Essays and Reviews.’ ‘Nathan’ has appeared 
in more than one translation. Seldom does a poem with an 
obvious didactic purpose unite with it the proper charm of 
poetry, as does this beautiful work in the highest degree. 


_ With singular ingenuity of construction the poet contrives to 


make all his characters, whether by the accident of birth Jews, 
Christians, or Mussulmans, agree in the expression of one re- 
ligion, the religion of humanity. ‘Come,’ says Nathan to the 
Templar— 


= Kommt, 
Wir miissen, miissen Fremde sein! Verachtet 
Mein Volk, so sehr Ihr wollt. Wir haben beide 
Uns unser Volk nicht auserlesen. Sind 
Wir unser Volk? Was heisst denn Volk ? 
Sind Christ und Jude eher Christ und Jude 
Als Mensch? Ah! wenn ich einen mehr in Euch 
Gefunden hiitte, den es g’niigt, ein Mensch 
Zu heissen ! 


Those whose yearning is for ‘breadth’ in religious thought will 
always find ample scope and verge enough in this great leader. 
Both his critical and his poetic methods lead to one result. 
It isin the universal human heart and conscience that the 
foundations of religion and of Christianity must be sought. 
But here great metaphysical problems remained to be dealt 
with by thinkers of another order. 

Kant, roused, as he tells us, from his dogmatic slumbers by’ 
the scepticism of Hume, applied his critical genius to the as- . 
certainment of the bounds of knowledge itself. His system is, 
however, but a modified scepticism as compared with the 
absolute distrust of our faculties represented by Hume. Kant 
rests upon a distinction of the theoretic and the practical 
reason. The former deals only with phenomena: things in 
themselves cannot be known. But the practical reason, which 
relates us to choice and conduct, must affirm the existence of 
objects of whose being the theoretic reason can affirm nothing. 
Thus God is the postulate of the practical reason, and religion 
is ‘the recognition of our duties as Divine commands.’ In 
other words, religion is resolved into morality or conduct, 
viewed in relation to the will of a Being, the mode of whose 
existence must remain an unsolved problem to the reason. 
Kant’s treatise on ‘ Religion within the Bounds of Mere 
Reason’ insists with emphasis that all that men think to do © 
to please God without ordering their conversation aright is 


mere superstition. Oriental schamans, European prelates, 
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* Puritans, and Independents of Connecticut, are all swept into 
* one category, as making worship consist in what by itself 


'. similarly Mansel employed Kant’s positions in the cause of 


- revelation itself, and the assumption of a duplicity in the very 


. for the beautiful and the true. His sharp opposition to such 


makes no man better: belief in certain statutory propositions 
or compliance with certain arbitrary observances. He admits 
that all usages and institutions deserve the like esteem in so 
far as their forms are the attempts of poor mortals to realize to 
themselves the kingdom of God upon earth; but all incur like 
censure if they take the form of the presentation of this idea 
(of a visible church) for the substance itself. This hard, un- 
sympathetic habit of distinguishing elements that differ indeed 
to thought, but in actual life are ever found in vital and 
organic unity, is the great fault of Kant. The theoretic and 
practical reason can be but two different functions of one 
reason; or, in popular language, head and heart, however 
“they may seem opposed in their relations to the unseen world, 
must find some point of reconciliation in the unity of our per- 
sonality. Kant wanted a touch of the mystic and the poet. 
The great saying of Pascal, ‘Le ceur a des raisons que la 
raison ne connait point,’ was not one that he could have 
appreciated, or at least have recognized as containing much 
philosophical worth. The gaping dualism in which he leavgs 
our thought, at once agnostic and compelled to assume a 
knowledge of spiritual being, can offer no satisfaction to 
most minds. It is true that some theologians have thought 
to use theoretic scepticism as an ally of faith. So Pascal 
seems to have built upon Montaigne ; and Hamann delighted 
in Hume as a humiliator of our intelligence. Somewhat 


submission to revelation; but Kant’s critique must apply to 


constitution of our nature must end sooner or later in some- 
thing like self-contempt, which is a different thing from 
genuine humility. 

_A strong reaction from Kant was represented in a school 
designated by Dr. Pfleiderer the ‘ mystic-intuitive,’ includ- 
ing the names of Hamann, Herder, Jacobi, and Fries. 
Hamann, a most strange creature, in whose writings some 
gleams of genius struggle through a mass of egotism and 
cloudy fancies, was a thorough-paced mystic. He declared 
war against reason, alike in philosophy and in orthodoxy. 
He took his stand on faith, which was identical in his sense 
with genius, inspiration, with any kind of immediate feeling 


a philosopher as Kant is signified in one of his sayings, that 
he found more in the principle of the coincidentia extremorum 
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oppositorum in the writings of G. Bruno, the philosophical 
martyr, than in all the rest of philosophy together. It 
seems that Bruno himself had taken it from N. Cusanus.* 
We shall see it resumed in Hegel. 

Jacobi again, the friend of Hamann, insisted on an im- 
mediate knowledge, a ‘ feeling of the reason’ or faith in God, 
freedom, immortality. But he felt keenly and continued to the 
end to struggle with the contradiction of the heart and the 


_ understanding. ‘ With the heart Iam a Christian, with the 


understanding a heathen,’ was his confession on one occasion. 
And again in Fries the same. want of reconciliation between 
faith and knowledge, the ideal and the empirical view of the 
world, the sphere of feeling and fancy on the one hand, on 
the other that of law, of the logical understanding, appeared. 

Herder in his classical work, the ‘Ideas of the History of 
Humanity,’ sought to explain the history of nature and man 
as an evolution of the monistic principle of the universe. In 
common with many of his contemporaries, he was strongly 
under the influence of Spinoza. He did not grapple with the 
speculative problems of religion. God was to him the highest 
reason, and religion the conscious participation in that reason; 
‘our innermost consciousness of the fact of what we are as_ 
parts of the world, what we as men ought to be and have and 
do.’ One of the obvious defects in such theories of develop- 
ment is that they ignore or pass over with an optimistic touch 
the sense of sin, the eternal conflict between good and evi! 
in the consciousness. 

Fichte, a pupil of Kant, seeking to remove the dualistic — 
self-contradiction of his master’s system, was led to take up 
the position of pure idealism, which makes the external wor): 
the creation and reflex of self. Faith is immediate—in our - 
own consciousness of freedom or self-determination. We are 
conscious of a moral order, and this is the Divine order, and 
the object of all true faith. Religion is unconditional obedi- 
ence to Duty. ‘Fais ce que tu dois, advienne qui pourra.’ 
Fiat justitia, ruat celum. Fichte insists that God can in no 
other way be defined than as ‘the Moral Order of the World.’ 


He seeks to do away with the Kantian opposition of the senti- 


ment which affirms and the reason which denies, by laying 
all his emphasis on the affirmative side. He finds that we 
have an immediate knowledge of ourselves in God and of God 
in us: here is the harmony of our being and the secret of a’ 
blessed life. Religion is the consciousness of the transcendent 
unity of the world and of self in God. But how is the ardent 


* Ueberweg, ii, 27. 
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language of this noble thinker reconcileable with that pallid 
abstraction of a ‘ Moral Order,’ which he sets up in place of 
the living and loving personal God? ‘God is law, say the 
wise;’ not therein showing their wisdom. When we speak of 
a ‘lay governing’ phenomena, whether natural or spiritual, 
‘and of them as obeying, we forget that we are using an 
obscure figure of speech. If we attempt to make clear to our- 
selves what we mean, we are inevitably led back to the con- - 
ception of will, of being. Precisely in the same way the 
conception of an active ‘Order of the World’ goes inevitabl 
back to that of an Ordering Being. Fichte, it appears, fell into 
the not uncommon error of confusing some gross conception 
of the personality of God current in the popular theology 
with the conception of personality itself. But if he had con- 
sidered what were the full contents of that conception of order 
which commanded his enthusiastic devotion, he might have 
seen that he was aflfirming with his whole soul that person- 
ality which he had critically denied. This Moral Order of the 
World, says Fichte, assigns to every rational individual his 
appointed place; all that befalls him is the result of a plan, 
without which no hair falls from his head, no sparrow from 
the roof; and in consequence of which every good action suc- 
ceeds, every evil one miscarries, and all things work for the 
good of those who only truly love the good.* A being can do 
all this which is not personal, is therefore without conscious- 
ness and love, yet proceeds after the very method and 
analogy of love. 

Theoretically, remarks Lotze, such questions must be met, 
because every theory must include in its scope those neces- 
sarily related points without which its own purport is incom- 
plete. He who answers them by devising an unconscious, 
blind, impersonal mechanism, the motive impulse of which 
is nevertheless goodness, will entangle himself deeply in 
sophistries from which there is no extrication ; while, like the 
great spirit whose error we deplore, he regards the conviction 
that personality is the only conceivable form of the Supreme 
Reason of the world, itself a sophistry. Whether life and 
practice necessarily require an answer to such questions may 
appear doubtful. I believe they do. For the guide of our 
conduct and for solace under its seeming want of result, 
the belief in the validity of the Order of the World may suffice. 


is the impulse of the religious mind, in its felt need of humility 
and in its yearnings to reverence and to love. These are 
* J. G. Fichte: ‘Werke.’ Edited by J. H. Fichte, 1845, v. 188. 
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motives to which Fichte’s religion of strict fulfilment of duty 
paid too little heed.* 

Schelling, the early friend and fellow-student of Fichte, 
instead of making the world the mere mirror of mind, repre- 
sents both nature and consciousness as different manifestations 
of one world-spirit. In relation to our knowledge both are 
real, but both ideal in relation to their common basis in 
the world-spirit. Here again is the mystical effort to close 
the gulf between extreme opposites. Nature is visible mind, 
and mind is invisible nature, and the effective principle of the 
universe. Schelling termed his system ‘ transcendental 
idealism,’ and its task is to show how first the unconscious in 
nature is striving through all stages of its organization toward 
consciousness and freedom; next how man in his freedom 
detaches himself from his confinement in the life of nature ; 
and how, lastly, the life of freedom and of nature pass into a 
higher reconciliation. It is a philosophy of nature, of history, 
of art and religion. Between art and religion there is a close 
affinity : they are each expressions of the effort of the finite 
spirit after union with the Infinite. Schelling later lost him- 
self in theosophic and Gnostic dreams. The theory of the 
Unconscious has been notably revived of late in the brilliant 
work of Von Hartmann. 

Schleiermacher’s ‘Discourses on Religion to the Educated 
among its Contemners’ mark another turning-point in the 
history of the subject. This, too, ‘is a cledsi¢al German book, 
full of patriotic as well as of religious ‘spirit.« 'The trutor thinke 
that the sons of Germany alone‘are éapabié aad ‘worthy of 
having their thoughts directed to sacred-and Divine things. 
There was something of an Anglomania prevailing at the 
time. ‘ Those proud islanders,’ he said, ‘ know no other watch- 
word than Get and Enjoy (Gewinnen und Geniessen). Their 
zeal for science is but an empty sham-fight, their life-wisdom 
a false jewel, their sacred freedom itself only too often serves 
their self-seeking. They are in earnest about nothing that 
goes beyond tangible utility.’ This severe judgment was later 
only slightly modified. Some similar feeling may be found in 
Jacobi and others. The deep, emotional eloquence of these 
discourses produced a profound impression in educated 
circles. Amongst others, Klaus Harms received an abiding 
impulse from this book, which was regarded as containing 
the gospel of the new century. Twenty-two years later 
appeared his work on systematic theology, which has been 
characterized by Dr.C. Schwarz—himeelf a brilliant contributor 


* ¢ Mikrokosmus,’ iii. 564. 
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to the philosophy of religion—as an architectonic masterpiece, 
comparable only to the ‘ Institutio’ of Calvin.* Hohieter~y 
macher’s cardinal principle is the identification of religion 
with feeling. With feeling, that is, on its passive side, or 
‘absolute dependence.’ He even asserts not only that reli- 
gion is feeling, but that feeling is religion—that there is no 


- feeling in our nature which is not originally religious. What 


he appears to have intended to designate by ‘feeling,’ was 
some ideal point of equilibrium between thought and will, 
which in turn acquire the preponderance in our life. Thought* 
and being, ever approaching and again receding from each 
other, imply an intermediate point of rest and certainty, the 
consciousness of the transcendental, the unity of speculative » 
and empirical knowledge. The theory of Schleiermacher con- 
cerning feeling is evidently exposed to all the objections that 
lie against mysticism in general, first as assigning an indiscri- 
minate value to feeling, secondly as disparaging thought. If 
all feeling be religious, then we must find a place for every 
sort of diseased subjectivity, for every rank growth of fanati- 
cism or of superstition. We cannot shut out those active 
wishes and desires which have played so terrible a part in 
the religions of heathendom. It was as easy to the cynical 
Feuerbach to deduce religion, on the principle of feeling, 
from the morbid egotistic cravings of the soul to find in the 
universe a response to itself, as for Schleiermacher to found it 
on the. passive surrender: to the impressions of the universe. 
We'must*take account of the reaction of man upon nature, 
as well-as ‘of the aetién of nature upon man. Then, as to the 
disparagement ‘of ‘thought. ‘It may be freely conceded to 
Schleiermacher and the mystics, that much of the inner life 
of every believing mind must remain a subjective experience, 
not to be clothed in the forms of thought and speech: ‘a 
knowledge that passeth knowledge.’ Yet the most precious 
contents of the religious experience of mankind are actually 
embodied in those forms. Upon what else does the value of 
Scripture and sacred literature and of philosophy depend? 
With Schleiermacher there is no clear view of the object of 
faith, and no recognition of worship as a means between man 
and the Divine ; worship is simply a language, communicating 
the fact of our feeling to our fellow-men. In his ‘ Christ- 
liche Glaube,’ his positions are somewhat modified from those 
earlier taken up; yet here he maintains that the ‘feeling of 
absolute dependence ’ is the only sphere of union between the 
finite and the Infinite ; further, that this feeling is an uni- 
* Introduction to the ‘ Reden,’ 1868. 
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versal element of life, and that it completely dispenses with 
all so-called proofs of the existence of God.* He disposes of 
all godlessness and atheism as symptomatic either of an 
imperfectly developed consciousness or a morbid state of the 
soul. This arbitrary mysticism, assuming all that has to be 
proved, ignoring difficulties rather than meeting them, seeks 
to rise superior to science, philosophy, and theology. Its 
tendency, if it could be followed, would be to reduce the mind 
to a quietistic reverie, resulting i in no. definite intellectual 
convictions nor determinations of the will. 

Schleiermacher may well serve as the foil to Hegel. They 
‘stand in the strongest contrast of principle, Hegel laying all 
‘the emphasis on ‘thought,’ which Schleiermacher had laid 
‘upon ‘feeling.” The genius of Hegel seems attested by the 
strong diversity of opinion existing in regard to him in the 
educated world: some looking up to bim as the greatest 
teacher of the age, others discounting him as a magnifi- 
cent juggler with words and forms of thought. Perhaps a 
sober judgment would pronounce that while his influence as a 
stimulator of intellectual activity has been great and salutary, 
he has put forward ambitious pretensions for philosophy 
which have no real foundation in the powers of the human 
mind. When the picture rises before us of Hegel. writing 
busily away in his study at Jena, while Napoleon’s cannon 
was roaring about the walls, the thought occurs that here 
were the two most ambitious men of the age, the one full of 
‘ideas,’ the other of ‘the Idea;’ and the question arises 
whether the phrase of Shakespeare concerning ‘ vaulting ambi- 
tion that o’erleaps itself’ was not applicable to both of them. 
Be this as it may, the Hegelian philosophy has evidently a 
great hold upon an increasing number of the younger clergy. 
Prof. Pfleiderer, of Berlin, whose admirable manual ought to 
be, if it is not already, well known in England, is a moderate 
Hegelian. And Dr. Caird has set forth Hegelian principles 
in an eloquent ‘ Introduction,’ which has obtained, for a book 
of the class, a wide circulation. The point before us is to 
examine whether the pretension to solve the difficulties of 
religious thought, left unsolved by the ordinary theology, and 
by the scholarly mysticism of Schleiermacher, is founded 
upon the truth of our consciousness. At the first glance, 
indeed, the question occurs whether there is not a clear 

‘coincidence of opposites ’ in the case of Hegel and Schleier- 
macher. Hegel, in a poetic outburst, describes religion as 
‘the region wherein all enigmas of the world are solved, all 
* Sections 32, 33. 
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contradictions of our deeper thought fall away, all sorrows of} 
our heart are silenced, the region of eternal truth, eternal 
rest. . . . It is absolutely free consciousness, the conscious- 
ness of absolute truth, and this itself a true consciousness. 

. It is the Sunday of life ; all trouble, all care, the sand-, 
bank of time pass away in the ether of contemplation or of 


hope.’ * Whether this blessedness be promised to the ‘feel- 


ing of absolute dependence,’ or to the soaring exertions of 
‘thought,’ seems practically a question of words. The one_ 
may be a more cloudy, the other a more clarified mysticism. | 


Bub both thinkers seem willing, each in his way, to confound 
the aspirations of the religious mind with its realizations. “O 
BovreTat, Exacros Kai olerar. Can we either sink into the 
‘rest that remaineth for the people of God’ by the passivity 
of Schleiermacher, or soar to it by the aid of that Pegasus 
which every Hegelian possesses, yclept ‘thought’? We 
must be serious; but it cannot be denied that a strong ele- 
ment of irony mixes, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
with these Hegelian speculations. 

It is not difficult to show that these poetical metaphysics 
are constructed out of an artificial use of words, an artificial 
‘view of our consciousness. The pith of Dr. Caird’s book, for 
example, consists in the enforcement of two positions. 1. 
The inadequacy of the ‘ordinary thought’ to ‘rise above the 
external and accidental relations which belong to the sphere 
of the finite’ and ‘apprehend spiritual realities 1 in their purely 
ideal form.’ 2. The existence of an ‘organon of thought’ 
which may thus apprehend spiritual realities, a ‘speculative 
or scientific insight,’ a power to ‘ grasp the idea’ of a thing 
as distinguished from the ‘ picture’ of it, to ‘rise to a univer- 


 sality which is the very inward nature of things themselves,’ &c. 


-With reference to the first position, it is that which most 
religious thinkers, whether seers, sages, or simple folk, have 
always maintained, and that not of ‘ordinary thought ’ 
merely, but of any- human thought whatever. With regard 
to the second position, it is one of astonishing boldness, never 

taken up except by a small minority of thinkers; and it will 
require something more than rhetoric to establish the‘ scientific’ 
character of such a position. All that we can see in the dis- 
tinction between . ‘ordinary thought’ or the ‘ordinary con- 
sciousness,’ and the ‘ higher knowledge’ as expounded by Dr. 
~Caird, is the distinction between the thought of the plain 
unlettered man, and the educated man, whose command of 
‘dialectic gives him, in such subjects, a seeming rather than 

* ‘Religionsphilos.’ LHinleitung, pp. 3-5 
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a real advantage. The latter has a larger stock of names 
and forms under which to make. clear to himself and others 
the contents of his feeling and knowledge; but the mastery 
of form is not to be confounded with insight into realities of 

hings; and it is this confusion which constitutes, as it seems 
to us, the main fallacy of the book. Dr. Caird indeed in one 
place admits that the popular and speculative knowledge agree 
in substance but differ in form. It is the distinction of illus- 
tration and argument, description and definition, the picture 
of a thing and the idea of it—in short, the distinction of 
poetical from logical representations of the same thing.* Now 
we hold that poetry is the proper vehicle of religious truth, the 
poetic phantasy the proper organ of the religious thinker ; 
Dr. Caird, that dialectic is better. He complains of ‘ ordinary 
thought’ that its ‘material or sensuous origin still clings to 
it, and tends to betray the mind into illusion and error.’t 
We must deny, as the author has denied in the earlier part of 
his book, that thought has a material or sensuous origin. 
Wien he speaks in this way he is confounding forms of 
representation taken from the world of sensuous perception 
with the spiritual essence of thought itself. The only way in 
which the vagueness and obscurity of our inner life can be 
defined and elucidated is by borrowing images from the clear 
world of sensuous perception. If many appear to be governed 
by the image and substitute metaphors for thought, this is an 
evidence of supineness, of want of intellectual energy where it 
occurs. That others feel the inadequacy of any and of all 
imagery to express what is dimly felt about the supersensual 
world: this on the contrary is evidence of the presence of 
such energy striving to break through the bounds which sense 
imposes on all our thinking. But here again we cannot con- 
sider it ‘scientific’ to argue from an aspiration to actuality; 
or, because we are sensible of the weakness of ‘ordinary 
thought,’ to assume the necessary existence of an ‘ organon’ 
by which we may overcome it. The like fallacy is repeated 
in reference to language. We are told that ‘language, even 
in its ordinary and unscientific use, may become an organ of 
thought which deals with ideas, no longer through the medium 
of material images, but in their own pure and ideal form.’} . 
But what is the difference between imago, image in Latin, and 
in Greek, eidos, idéa, idea? What is an idea but a repre- 
sentation, and whence do we gét it but from the world of 
sensuous perception? The proposition amounts to this: that 
language may become an organ of thought which deals with 
* Page 188. t Page 198, ¢ Page 181. 
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ideas, no longer through the means of ideas, but in their ideal 
form. What Dr. Caird is really aiming at, but does not 
contrive to express clearly, is that representation of super- 
sensual things differ in value, in an analogous way to that 


in value is not a difference in kind. 


When in the province of religion (Dr. Caird says) we use as the signs 
of mental and spiritual acts and processes such words as repentance, 
conversion, regeneration, sanctification, or of ‘softening or hardening 
our hearts,’ ‘ turning from sin to righteousness,’ ‘ beholding the face and 
glory of God,’ vit is obvious that such forms of speech have disengaged 
themselves in'a great measure from the pictorial or figurative element 
that lurks in them; they have become clothed from the inner resources 
of thought with a real though supersensuous significance which renders 
them fit expressions transcending the outward and sensuous.* 


* Now J. P. Richter said that language was a ‘dictionary of 
paled metaphors.’ Does Dr. Caird mean that the further we 
can succeed in bleaching, in taking the life and colour out of 
those grand metaphors, the nearer we are to a true appre- 
hension of Divine things? The truth seems rather to be that 

‘what we have to do is to live into the meaning of such 
symbolic phrases, which from the first convey to every mind 
something of supersensuous content. The attempt to drop 
all sensuous reference in the symbols may be carried so far 
that thought becomes entirely indefinite and negative ; and 
the only way to recover freshness and precision is by recover- 

ing the original images of spiritual relations which lie under 

the great religious vocabulary of the world. It seems to us 
that here, and in what follows about anthropomorphism, Dr. 
Caird does not firmly hold the distinction of the sensuous 
from the symbolic. He says that such representations ‘convey 
a general impression which is of the nature of knowledge, 
though, literally construed, they express what is untrue ;’ and 
that ‘the knowledge thus obtained—though considered simply 
as knowledge it is limited and defective—is yet adequate to the 
wants of the religious nature.’ + Further, he admits that ‘ even 
in its most immature stage of spiritual ‘culture, the religious 
mind passes beyond the anthropomorphic figures to seize in 
an indefinite but not an unreal way, the ‘hidden spiritual 

, meaning.’ In other words, the simplest mind recognizes 
 anttiropomorphic representation as not sensuous and literal, 
_but symbolic language. Then why after these admissions 
does he go on, afew pages further, to insist upon the ‘sen- 
suous origin’ of\‘ generalized images’? We may indeed 


* Page 182. t+ Pages 184, 185. 
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complain of the inadequacy of representative knowledge of 
Divine things, but it is all we have got, or can get; and the 
instinct of the common people coincides with educated taste 
in preferring the poetical language of the Bible, as infinitely 
more expressive, to the pallid abstractions of the schools. 

Dr. Caird proceeds to show the inadequacy of the logical 
understanding in the sphere of religious knowledge, because 
it can only bring to light the differences and contradictions of 
the spiritual world, without causing them to vanish in a 
richer and deeper unity. ‘Can we attain to a point of view 
from which every spiritual idea can be seen to be from its very 
nature a unity of differences—an ideality out of which by | 
an inherent necessity diversities and contradictions evolve 
themselves, only by another equally necessary step to be 
reintegrated in the identity of another and higher idea’? 
Now we are far from denying the value of a mystic 
symbol like the ‘ unity of differences.’ It has had a profound 
charm for deep thinkers, probably in all ages, and for those 
who were as far as possible from ascribing to thought the 
power ascribed to it by the Hegelian. In one of Mr. Browning’s 
later volumes, for example, there are two poems under the 
head ‘ Pisgah Sights.’* On turning to the first. of these, we 
find that the prospect yielded from Pisgah is none other than 
the universal ‘unity of differences,’ or ‘coincidence of 
opposites.’ Mr. Browning is not a Hegelian, in the ordinary - 
sense; but he has gone higher up the stream, and has drunk 
of a common fount of mysticism. And what he would mean 
by unity of differences would doubtless be Love. In naming 
that mighty power we approach as near as thought and 
language will enable us to do to the heart of things, to the 
soluticn hinted by our own feeling, never to be made perfectly 
clear to our intelligence, of painful contradictions in the 
world of experience. The Hegelian insists upon forcing 
thought into the obscure region of living experience, and upon 
making experience assume his forms, forgetful that life and 
love are before and after all fornis. As Dr. Caird is fond of 
citing texts to show that the gospel occasionally strikes out 
‘mystical and paradoxical’ forms of expression,t the meaning 
of which was reserved for Hegel to expound in the fulness of 
time, we in turn may reply that such sayings as these, 
‘Love! love is of God; love abideth ; knowledge itself shall 
vanish away:’ mean infinitely more to most people than any 
amount of eloquent talk about ‘rising to an Idea,’ or grasping. 
the organic unity of thiazs. 


* ¢Pacchiarotto,’ &e. +t Pages 209, 210. 
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Let us examine Dr. Caird’s account of self-consciousness. 
Everything hinges upon this. For only in so far as we have a 
clear knowledge of the self alone immediately known to us, 
can there be a clear knowledge of the Divine Being; and in 
so far as there is obscurity in the view of ourselves, a corre- 
sponding obscurity must cloud our knowledge of the Divine. 


Self-consciousness (says Dr. Caird) implies a dualism. You cannot 
define mind or spirit as a substance which exists by itself, prior to or 
apart from its relations to other substances, for its very nature and essence 
is to exist in and through its relations to other substances. They are a 
part of its being. It discovers or realizes its own nature lonly through 
natures that are foreign to or outside of itself.* 


‘Mind or spirit cannot be thought of as a substance distinct 
from all other substances, for it has no reality apart from 
them.’ ‘The distinction between self and not-self, between 
the individual mind and the world of outward objects, is a 
distinction which thought, by the very fact that it can make 


it, shows that it can transcend, and has already virtually 
_transcended.’t In short, we are invited to ignore the law of 
identity and contradiction, to assume that thought is the 
‘ same with being, to dissolve mind and matter, Nature, man, 


and God with an ‘ ideal or organic universality,’ to enter upon 
a process of ‘ perpetual affirmation, perpetual negative, solved 
in re-affirmation ;’ as the result of which we shall find that 
we have given up otr self, and have become identified in 
thought and being with the Universal or Absolute Self which is 
‘not mine nor yours, &c. ‘Sir, thereis a great deal here of 
what is called metaphysics,’ Dr. Johnson might have said. 
Briefly, we would answer Dr. Caird: First, that life is before 
thought; and self-consciousness is but the making clearer to 
ourselves an original feeling of self. The child has this self- 
ya pe: long before it is metaphysical enough fo say, ‘I am I, 
and other than the things I touch ;’ this self-feeling can by 
no means arise from the consciousness of an opposition to the 
outer world. Rather in this feeling we are aware of an 
opposition that is quite unique, and incomparable with any 
other opposition of two objects. The analogies of centre and 
circumference, of north and south pole, &c.,{ are distinctly false 


analogies, in our opinion, in the way they are used by Dr. 


Caird. We admit that Ego is only thinkable in relation to 
non-Ego; but Ego is liveable long before any such relation. 
The early experimental knowledge alone makes possible the 


* Pages 225, 226, 205. + Pages 125, 136. t Page 23. 
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- later or more scientific knowledge. Personality or self-hood 


is not to be confounded with self-consciousness. Every 
feeling of pleasure or pain, every kind of self-enjoyment, 
includes the original basis of personality, an immediate being- 
‘for-self ; who may be made clearer by oppositions and com- 
parisons and be enhanced in value by those means, but 
cannot by them be artificially generated.* Secondly, self- 
development does/’not require the opposition of a nature 
foreign to self; the external world furnishes only occasions 
and incitements to the finite being for an activity which it 
cannot of itself generate ; but all the forms of its activity, al! 
its life of sense and feeling and expression, are its own. By a 
finite\being we mean one which has its defined place in the 
universe, and which is therefore not what another is, yet as a 
member of the universe is related to that other in its whole 
deYelopment, and is forced to harmonize with it. Its place, 
time, and mode of development are-determined by the whole 
of which it is a part. But not so with the Infinite Being. 


_ And when Dr. Caird maintains that to conceive of God as ‘a 


self-identical Infinite, complete and self-contained in his own 
being,’t would be to omit the element of love from His being, 
this seems a self-contradiction. For what we mean by the. 
Infinite Being is One who comprises all that is finite in Him- 
self, without whom the finite cannot be what it is. Love in - 
the finite being must have its source in the Infinite, no less’ 
than life. He, unlike ourselves, needs no external impulse 
for His self-realization. From the very conception of Him 
that defect is absent which makes the impulse from without 
necessary for the finite being, and the efficiency of it think- 
able. He needs not to harmonize in any way with that which 
is not Himself; and He contains in His own self-sufficient 
nature the impulse to every stage of the development of His 
life.t Something like this has always been thought by. 
‘ordinary’ people, so far as they felt competent to think at all 
on such high themes. And when the Hegelian peremptorily 
announces that ‘this abstract, self-referent Infinite must, 
equally with an abstract, self-referent Finite,’ yield to 
another and higher idea ;§ that, in other words, we must give 
up all that is commonly meant and felt by personality, and - 
God must give up all that is commonly meant by that sublime 
Name, in hénour of the ‘Absolute Spirit or Self-consciousness ;’ 


3 all this may be very fine, but it is very unintelligible to the 


#* Cf. Lotze, ‘Mikrok.’ i, 270 ff., iii, 565 ff. + Page 252. 
t Ibid, 571. § Caird, p. 251. 
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‘ordinary’ man. An me ludis obscura canendo? We would 
rather keep our old superstitions, if such they be, than addict 
ourselves to this fetish-worship of abstractions. 

Thirdly. The Law of Identity is attacked. This law.is 
simply the expression of our immediate certainty of the con- 
stancy and persistence of our mind and its objects. We could 
not establish any possible connection between two things, we | 
could not draw a conclusion nor expect a consequence of any 


kind, if the things about which we reason might at the same 


time be something else than they are. If we attempt the 
trick of fancying any simple definite content to be that which 
it is, and that which it is not, the immediate certainty of the 
proposition of identity becomes apparent. If, then, Dr. Caird 
‘finds it impossible to hold fast by the notion of individual 
identity with which popular thought contents itself,’ and 
thinks that the individual ‘can only by the negation or sur- 
render of his individual self to a larger or universal self, 
realize the true meaning of his nature as a spiritual being,’* 
this is because he confounds figures of speech with scientific 
statements. To deny one’s self, die to ourselves, &c: these are 
strong figures of relative import, as everybody understands ; 
to construe them as if they meant or could mean anything so 
strictly impossible as the effacement of one’s identity, seems 
a grave mistake in a book professedly scientific. There is an 
inveterate confusion between the form and the content of per- 
sonality or of spiritual beings in all this. Just as in the old 
‘mythopeeic’ times agod asa spiritual being might be conceived 
in any visible form, of man, animal, plant, or stone, without 
ceasing from his identity, as in the fable of the Golden Ass 
the hero under his metamorphosis is still himself and none 
other—so we, though by an effort of fancy we clothe ourselves 
in the forms of others, and our experiences in endless variety 
of expression, are still one under every shifting of costume and 
every change of réle. Dr. Caird would cancel individuality in 
the name of ‘the idea.’ It appears that we cannot reach the 
idea of the family by combining a number of individuals ; 

we ‘must first think the family in order to know the indi- 
vidual.’+ This reminds of the Platonic notion that the table is 
only the table through its participation in the eternal idea of 
the table, and that dirt is only dirt through participation 
in the eternal idea of dirt. And humorous pictures present 
themselves of long-haired, pallid, spectacled youths at the 
German universities in the early part of the century, redolent 
of tobacco, and raving about ‘the idea.’ These attempts at 

* Pages 241, 242. t Page 242. 
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grasping the idea are indeed like Mneas’ efforts to embrace 
a Shade : 


- Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis, volucrique simillima somno. 


Lastly, The assertion of the identity of thought and being 
on which this whole system of philosophical idealism rests, 
is nothing but an extreme stretch of fancy. By ‘ thought’ the 
Hegelian means some special and ‘higher’ action of the 
mind, which pierces through the illusions of sense and of re- 
presentation and discovers genuine being. Wesee nothing in ~ 
this but an instance of the common error of fancying that 
when we have labelled something with a name, we have pro- 


‘duced a thought. But just as ‘blue’ and ‘sweet,’ ‘ hard’ 


and ‘soft,’ ‘good’ and ‘evil’ are signs of impressions, and 
no amount of thought can possibly make clear what they 
signify to one who has never been the subject of these impres- © 
sions; so neither can any effort of thought make ‘ being’ com- 
prehensible to one who does not immediately know what the 
word means. No definition of the word is possible. And so 
of ‘ becoming,’ ‘ operation,’ ‘ consequence,’ ‘relation,’ and the 
rest. Thought, whether it passes by the name of realism or 
idealism, can but relate our intuitions and perceptions together 
under original representations and laws: the things them- 
selves remain unknown, their nature inaccessible. The satire of 
Moliére represents the delight of his ‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ 
in finding that sounds he could frame with his mouth bore . 
names so fine as ‘ vowels’ and ‘ consonants,’ and that he had 
been talking prose all his life without knowing it; and it is 
very far-reaching. The common people like to dress the com- 
monest thoughts in the finery of phrase; and we all find a 
pleasure in fresh-coined expressions for experiences old as the 
world. In,this way the dialect of Hegel seems to exercise a 
great fascination, probably only temporary, over the minds of 
many. But nothing can be more illusory than to set a value 
upon these phrases greater than that of the old language of 
popular religion; or to suppose that the mastery of forms 
of thought is anything but subsidiary to the experimental 
religion of the heart. 

The speculative philosophy of religion has not succeeded in 
explaining the facts of the religious consciousness in such a 
way as to supersede the ordinary theology. Whatever the 
defects or the undue pretensions of that.theology, it still held 
fast to the conception of a personal God as the doctrine of the 
Bible, and as that which alone can give full satisfaction to the 
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religious imagination. The philosophers have attempted to 
substitute an abstraction, a form of thought, a name, an 
‘order,’ a ‘ substance,’ an ‘idea,’ for the living God. In the 
attempt to get rid of the inconsistencies of the anthropo- 
morphic idea, they have involved themselves in equal incon- 
sistencies of their own. For their thought oscillates between 
an impersonal and a personal apprehension of the same object; 
they alternately predicate what is personal of the Highest, and 
seek to escape from what are supposed to be the limits of per- 
sonality. It is here that it seems to us, Lotze, who held fast 
both with his scientific and his religious conscience to the 
personality of God, and living love as the last ground of the 
universe, has thrown out a valuable hint of the truth. Per- 
sonality is known to us immediately only in ourselves; and 
it is at best an imperfect knowledge. Self-realization in our 
case remains to the last incomplete. ‘I glut,’ says Browning, 


My hunger both to be and know the thing I am,‘ 
By contrast with the thing I am not. 


And all growth in self-knowledge means a sharper conception 
of the bounds set to our being both in achievement and in . 
thought, a deeper sense of our extreme infirmity. How then 
can it be just to reason after the analogy of such a being as 
ours, to that Being who hovers before the minds of all men 
as absolutely perfect? And how can it be sound to carry 
over to such a Being objections to personality which spring 
only from the consideration of owr poor personality? ‘In 
fact, we have little reason to speak of the personality of nite 
beings. It is an ideal which, like all that is ideal, is only 
proper in its unconditioned quality to the Infinite, but is only 
ours, like all that is good, in a conditioned and therefore 
incomplete way.’ It is but a ‘weak imitation’ of that full 
personality which is only in God. In so far, however, as we 
feel love to be the very life and essence of personality, under 
that analogy it will be ever safe to reason about the Supreme. 
And thus we are brought back to old texts and old confessions. 

Lotze, whose philosophy may be described as a philosophy 
of appreciation, traces the aberrations of philosophy to the 
over-appreciation of logical forms, which has come down to us 
from the Greek schools. The means have been mistaken for 
the end. It was long before the living imagination of the 
peoples found in thought the bridle which might guide its 
course in steadiness, safety, and truth. Perhaps it will be 
equally long before it is recognized that the bridle cannot 
generate the movement it is designed to guide. The shadows 
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of antiquity, its mischievous exaggeration of the value of the 
Logos, lie still broadly over us, and suffer us neither in the real 
nor in the ideal to observe that element in both which makes 
them better than all reason.* 

We cannot find a specific religious organ of the religious 
life in ourselves, as some have attempted to do, under the 
name now of ‘ thought,’ now of ‘ conscience,’ now of ‘ feeling,’ 
and again of ‘faith.’ Rather is religion the expression of 
our spiritual life as a whole. Whether we contemplate the 
human spirit, its experiences, its history, its products, or the 
vast external universe—the microcosmus or the macrocosmus— 
we are studying the poem of the Supreme Poet, the text we 
can neither complete nor decipher, nor adequately interpret. 
The felt and the known must be in a small proportion to 
what remains to be felt and known. As the poetic faculty 
gives birth to the constructions of science and philosophy, so 
they in, turn soon reach their bounds and tremble back into 
poetry. In the religious mind lies the felt unity of all. It 
is indeed argued by some that the criticism of the ordinary 
theology on the one side, and that of the speculative phi- 
losophy of religion on the other, leaves to the religious thinker 
no attitude but that of agnosticism. Yet this is surely as 
unphilosophical as either of the extremes of ‘ knowingness’ 
from which it expresses revolt. Strictly speaking, the mind 
cannot be said to be absolutely nescient of, or indifferent to, 
that supersensual world, the recognition of which is so deeply 
impressed upon universal poetry, and the sense of which con- 
tinues to haunt men under the everchanging forms of imagi- 
nation and of philosophic thought. Christianity teaches 
what the result of all criticism of the intellectual powers 
teaches, that ‘we see but in part and know but in part.’ 
But this partial knowledge is still a knowledge of the truth. 
If we ignore that in these high matters ‘the half is more than 
the whole,’ we resemble him whom Hesiod called a fool. The- 
great objects of religious faith lie before usin the chiaro-oscuro- 
of intuition. It may be possible, by some trick of words, some- 
art of fancy, some illusory pretension of thought, to cast upon. 
them a light which is unnatural ; equally possible to envelope. 
them in’an artificial obscurity ; but the Divine Being will ever 
remain revealed yet concealed, known yet unknown, in each 
and all of His manifestations. Reverent contemplation and 
patient study of His sublime enigma will ever be the just mean 
between the ambition of solving it and the abandonment of it 
as utterly insoluble. E. JOHNSON. 

* ¢ Mikrokosmus,’ iii. 244, 
NO, CLIX, 8 
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Art. VI.—Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 


Natural Law in the Spiritual World. By Henry Drumsonp, 
Kighth Edition. Hodder and Stoughton. 


TuERE is, we believe, no previous instance of any work on . 


religious philosophy attaining such great and rapid success 
as that which is indicated by the heading of the present 
article. We have much satisfaction in noting the fact; and 
our satisfaction is in a great degree independent of any agree- 
ment or disagreement with the particular view of religious 
philosophy set forth by Professor Drummond; what pleases 
us is to see that there is among us so much interest in re- 
ligious philosophy as is shown by the demand which has 
already carried off so many editions of a work on such a 
subject. An interest in religious philosophy is not, perhaps, 
any strong evidence of spiritual life ; nevertheless it is neces- 
sary to the spiritual life of a community, though not always 
to that of an individual, that some degree of intellectual 
interest in religion should be maintained; the union of intel- 
lectual with spiritual life is needed for the proper vigour as 
well as purity of both. 

We admit, however, that the extraordinary success of the 
work before us is due to its merits. Perfect originality of 
substance is of course impossible in any work on such a 
subject, but its form and its leading ideas are quite original ; 
it is one of the most suggestive books we have ever read; its 
style is admirable, and it has, throughout, that best kind of 
eloquence which attracts attention not to itself but to its 
subject. 

All this, however, does not prevent us from thinking that 
when tried by its own standard, which is a very high one, the 
book is a failure. Professor Drummond’s claim is that he 
has set forth a system of religious philosophy; and we main- 
tain that although there is much religious philosophy, and 
true religious philosophy, in his book, there is not a system 
at all, but only a number of detached suggestions, somewhat 
elaborately wrought out. Its eleven chapters are in fact 
eleven sermons from texts furnished by nature, all of them 
impressive, and all of them true except when exaggerated into 
falsity. But a series of philosophical treatises, however able, 
do not necessarily form a philosophical system, any more 
than the requisite quantity of bricks, slates, and timber, how- 
ever good in quality, necessarily constitute a house. 
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We believe in the existence of law in the spiritual world, in 
exactly the same sense as in the visible world; and in a very 
obvious sense such law is natural law; the laws of any order 
of being constitute its nature. But Professor Drummond 
means much more than this. He maintains that the same 
laws—not only analogous, but the same—are continued from 


‘ the visible into the spiritual world; and in the pursuit of 


this idea we think he falls into much exaggeration and some 
actual error. 

‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World’ is a title that re- 
minds us of Butler’s ‘ Analogy of Religion to the Constitution 
of Nature.’ But the two works cover totally different ground. _ 
When Butler speaks of religion, he means that part of the 
Divine government which is not made known to us by sensible 
experience, and cannot be until the future life is revealed ; 
and his analogies are not with the physical order of things, 
but with the order of human society, the political order in 
the widest and truest sense of the word political, which he 
rightly regards as part of nature. Professor Drummond, on 
the contrary, although a firm believer in a future life and a 
kingdom of God to be revealed, yet when he speaks of the 
spiritual world always speaks of it as a world that is, or may 
be, known to us by experience ; and all his analogies are with 
the world of organic life. This double contrast is very inte- 
resting, and probably belongs quite as much to the periods as 
to the writers. 

In the connections of the ideas, the work before us reminds 
us very strongly of those parables of our Lord which are 
taken from vegetation and agriculture. Perhaps indeed the 
entire idea and plan of the. work has been suggested by those 
parables ; and we agree with our author that such parables 
as the sower (Matt. xiii. 3), the seed cast into the ground 
(John xii. 24), the vine and its branches (John xv. 1), and the 
seed growing in secret (Mark iv. 26), point to a real analogy 
between the life of the plant and the spiritual life in the heart 
of man. If an elaborate and eloquent commentary were to be 
written on these parables of our Lord, with emphatic asser- 
tions everywhere that the truth of the parable depends on 
identity of law between the natural world of types and the 
spiritual world of antitypes, such a work would very much 
resemble Professor Drummond’s, not in detail but in its 
general ideas. 

Some of the chapters however, though their main argument 
is quite true, throw little or no light on the subject of Natural” 
Law in the Spiritual World. That on Growth, for instance, is 
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one of the most beautifully written treatises we have ever read ; 
it is like Ruskin at his best, with his insight and without his 
V4 perverseness. Its subject is the gradualness and stillness of 
a _ growth. But we have always known that these are properties 
of all growth; and to show that they are properties of spiritual 
4 as well as bodily and mental growth, only proves that spiritual 
4d development and growth are effected under the laws of life and 


| i mind, and goes no way whatever towards proving, what is 


~nevertheless the very foundation of Professor Drummond’s 
philosophy, the reality and distinctness of the spiritual life, 
and its introduction into the natural world by the agency of 
_the Spirit of God. The same remark applies to the chapter. 


ai on Parasitism, which is an ingenious, eloquent, and picturesque 


hia illustration of the truth that as animals, and even plants, are 
a ‘ not benefited but injured, and become degenerate, when they 
sp _ obtain their subsistence too easily, so it is with the spiritual 
we life. Any religious system must cause degeneracy which 
( tends to relieve the individual of responsibility and to yetax 
| exertion ; such is that of the Church of Rome among her 
i laity, and, as our author points out, of some forms of Protes- 
be tantism also. This is true in virtue of laws of life and mind 
ne which would be equally valid if there were no spiritual world 
Ha at all ;—too much egse, absence of responsibility, and tempta- 
He tions to sloth, are bad for man not only as a spiritual but as 
i a rational being. We have to thank Professor Drummond for 
Pe his very interesting instances of a similar truth from the 
organic world, but we cannot see that he has in these chap- 
ters made any contribution at all to religious philosophy. 
The same may be said of the chapter on Degeneration, which 
is in fact an admirable sermon on the text of the Sluggard’s 
Garden in Solomon’s Proverbs; but its scientific value is 
totally destroyed by the fact that the weeds which overgrow 
such a garden, and the wild types to which domestic breeds 
of animals revert when neglected, are not, from a biological 
point of view, cases of degeneracy at all. 


by Herbert Spencer has shown, organic life, and mental life also, 
ES depend on correspondence between the organism and its en- 
By vironment. The environment means the universe, or rather 
Ais that part of the universe in which the organism lives. The 
Be environment of an air-breathing animal, for instance, differs 
from that of a water-breathing one; it is necessary to the life 


by ’ of an organism that its breathing organs, and all the rest of 


its organs, should be adapted to, or in correspondence with, 


For a different reason, we think the chapter on Eternal Life | 
scientifically valueless. Its argument is briefly this: that, as 
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en environment ; if they cease to be so, whether from any 
ange either in the organs from disease or in the environ- 

ment from circumstances, life ceases. Thus the result is 
equally fatal whether the lungs cease to act from disease, or 
become unable to act through the animal falling into water- 
‘In the case of mental life, the correspondence with the en- 
vironment consists in knowledge of it ; imperfection or limita- 
tion of the correspondence is ignorance, and failure of the 
correspondence is error. Now, as Herbert Spencer has: 
remarked, if the correspondence of any organism with its 
environment were never from any cause to cease, such 
organism would have unending existence; and if the corr 
spondence of a conscious organism with its environment were — 
perfect, this would constitute infinite knowledge. Here, says 
Professor Drummond, is a definition of eternal life, with a 
description of the conditions under which it would occur if 
the conditions themselves occurred. But they do occur; not 
in organic life but in spiritual life. God is the environment 
of tite spirit, and the regenerated spirit will never fall out of 
harmony with God. 

This is true in the sense of not being false; but what 
is it worth? It is no doubt true that correspondence 
between the organism and its environment is necessary to 
life. But this does not constitute life; it is only a necessary 
condition of life, and its statement does not bring us one step 
nearer to knowing what life is. Spencer’s statement that life 
depends on correspondence between the organism and _ its 
environment ought to be read in connection with Kant’s defi- 
nition of an organism, that all its parts are mutually ends 
and means. Kant’s saying is as true as Spencer's, and far 
more luminous ; and we may add to it, that life ceases when 


' the several parts, or organs, cease thus to minister to each - 


other. We should think, though we do not speak from 
special knowledge, that among the higher organisms disease 
as often consists in disturbance of the relation between the 
different organs as in disturbance of the relation between the 
entire organism and its environment, though no doubt the. 
two kinds of disturbance tend to exist together, and either 
may be a cause of the other. And to say that death from the 
decay of old age consists in the organism falling out of corre- 
spondence with its environment, seems to us an unmeaning 
use of words. We think, then, that Herbert Spencer’s remark, 
which to Professor Drummond appears so profoundly sug- 
gestive, amounts to nothing more than this: that if there 
could be such an organism that nothing would ever occur to 
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end its life, it would live for ever; and that if there were a 
mind with no limit to its knowledge, its knowledge would be 
infinite. This is quite true, but not very luminous. 

Professor Drummond’s chapter on Environment is very 
different from this. It is a well-reasoned .and eloquent 
plea, from natural examples, for the Christian doctrine of 
absolute dependence on God. We have always known that 
we are dependent on our physical environment—on the world 
around us—for the food we drink and the air we breathe. 
Science has now added to this, the proof that we are equally 
dependent on it for our supplies of force ; that the will of man 
can no more create either muscular or mental force than it 
can create matter. And it is equally true that for spiritual 
nourishment and spiritual force we are dependent on our 
spiritual environment, which is God. It is well to have a 
new and clearly stated argument for this truth, but it is 
wonderful that it should ever have been needed—that man 
should ever have thought it possible to be self-sufficing. | 
And, as has been remarked by one of the profoundest of 
Christian thinkers, Erskine of Linlathen, there is nothing 
degrading in this dependence, for it does not specially belong 
to the sinful nature; we share it with the Eternal Son. 

This brings us to the most important of Professor Drum- 
mond’s doctrines, namely, that which he calls Spiritual 
Biogenesis. 

_ Biogenesis means generation of life from life. We have 
every reason to believe that this is an absolute law of the 


natural world: that every living thing, vegetable as well as 


animal, is descended from living.parents. Tyndall’s cele- 
brated saying, that matter contains the promise and potency 
of life, is not supported by experimental evidence, and indeed 
he has propounded it only as an effort of imaginative faith. 
But so far as experiment can prove a negative, it proves that 
mere matter does not contain any potency of life; and it 
certainly contains no promise of life, for to such an under- 
standing as that of man not the faintest suggestion of life 
would be given by the profoundest knowledge of the physical 
and chemical properties of matter. 

Now, according to Professor Drummond, the law.that life 
can be originated only by life is a law of the spiritual world 
also—not a similar law, but the same law—and its expression 
as a law of the spiritual world is the law of regeneration : 
that we need to be born anew, and that the agent of this 
second birth is the Spirit of God. As matter cannot become 


living of itself, but only through contact with matter already 
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living, so the mind of man cannot become spiritual of itself, 
but only by the influence of the Divine Spirit. 

This is very impressive, and quite near enough to the 
truth to form the text of a really valuable sermon. But we 


. must object to it when we are told that it is scientific truth; 


that the laws in the two cases are not only analogous but 
identical ; and that natural biogenesis is not only a symbol 
but a perfect, and the only perfect, symbol of spiritual 
biogenesis. It seems to us to be only one of those analogies 
of which nature is full, which hold good only to a certain 
extent, and fail beyond it. In applying it we also think that 
Professor Drummond has been led into inaccuracy of thought 
by confounding the two uses of the word Death. Its proper 
meaning is the state of that which has been living and is so 
no longer. But it is also used in the sense of merely without 
life ; in this sense we speak of ‘mere dead matter.’ Now, 
this secondary sense of dead, in the sense merely of not 
living, ought to have no place in a scientific treatise. It 
would not be admissible to use the word immoral in the sense 
merely of not moral, and to call hunger and thirst immoral 
agencies, because they do not belong to the moral world ; and 
the grammatical and logical inaccuracy is as great when the 
same word, death, is used to describe the state of the soul 
which is really and spiritually ‘ dead in trespasses and sins,’ 
and the soul which is not spiritually living only because it 
has not yet been breathed on by the life-giving Spirit of God. 
In the former case sin, being full-grown,* has brought forth 
death ; the latter is the state of childlike innocence, like that 
of Adam and Eve before they had committed sin, and yet, not 
having eaten of the fruit of the tree of life,t were in a merely 
natural and not in a spiritual state. Disease, death, and 
corruption are the appropriate symbols of sin and its effects. 
The state of the merely natural soul, not yet regenerated by 
the Spirit of God, may no doubt be fitly symbolized by 
matter which is not living; but such matter may be of 
crystalline purity ; and though a crystal is not living, it is an 
abuse of words to call it dead. 

But though the relation of life to matter is a perfectly legi- 
timate symbol of the relation of the regenerating spirit to the 
natural soul of man, the analogy will not bear to be pressed 
far. If the natural and unconverted soul were in relation to 
the Spirit of God like mere inanimate matter, this would 
imply that the human faculties of ‘ reverence, love, and worship 
first came into existence when the gift of the Holy Spirit was 
* Epistle of James i. 15. Revised Version. + See Genesis iii. 22. 
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sent ; and further, that these powers have no existence in un- 
spiritual men, and are created in the moment of conversion. . 
But all this would be so contrary to the most obvious fact, 
that any theory which assumes its truth must be wrong; and, 
moreover, the language of Christ and of His prophets oe 
apostles assumes the contrary—that the powers of spiritua 
knowledge, discernment, and love, are present in man, and 
waiting to be rightly directed. ‘‘ The isles shall wait for (the 
revelation of) His law,” said Isaiah ;* Christ said, in the very 
act of revealing Himself to Saul the persecutor, ‘‘ It is hard 
for thee to kick against the goad” of conscience ; t+ and after© 
the persecutor had become an apostle, he said to the idolaters ~ 
of Athens, ‘“‘ The unknown God, whom ye ignorantly worship, 
Him declare I unto you.” { These are but a few instances,, 
and perhaps not the most striking that could be found, of the 
practice of the prophets and apostles to appeal to the natural 
reason, the natural conscience, and the natural heart—an 
appeal which would be without meaning if the natural mang 
were, in relation to the Spirit of God, like mere lifeless matter. 
But ‘ Professor Drummond’s theory ignores all this. If he 
were consistent with himself, he must deny any such blind 
presentiment in the natural man of the revelation to be 
made; and for power to produce conviction of the truth of 
the revelation, he must rely exclusively on those historical 
evidences which appear to have but little power with the 
learned—far less than we think they deserve—and with the 
unlearned have no power at all.’ § . 

But there is another analogy to the relation between the 
Spirit of God and the soul of man also drawn from the world 
of nature, which, though less rhetorically effective than Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s, is far more profoundly true. It is that 
which was set forth in this Review for July, 1880, in the 
article entitled, ‘Evolution viewed in relation to Theology.’ 
The reviewer maintains that the regenerating agency of the 


‘Spirit of God in the human soul is most fitly symbolized by 


the agency of the organizing intelligence which guides the 
evolution of living beings. 

_ We accept the general doctrine of evolution, as does also 
Professor Drummond. But evolution is not necessarily self- 
evolution, and an evolutionist is not necessarily a Darwinian. 
* We believe that Darwin’s and Herbert Spencer’s attempt to 


* Isaiah xlii. 4, + Acts ix. 5. ¢ Acts xvii. 23. 

§ The passages between inverted commas are from ‘ Regeneration, a Criticism 
on Professor Drummond,’ by the present writer in ‘The Church of England 
Pulpit, of April 26, 1884, 
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sistas away the argument from design has totally failed, 
and that the necessity of recognizing a Creative and Organizing 
Intelligence is as strong now as it seemed to Paley. For the 
development of the vertebrate out of the ascidian, the de- 
velopment of the bird out of the reptile, and every other such 
step in evolution ; and notably, and above all, for the develop- 


“ment of the man out of the ape, an intelligent Power is needed, 


transcending all the powers not only of the world of mere 


x matter, but of the unintelligent life of mere habit. Now it 


seems to us that the true natural symbol—the true symbol 
coytained in the natural world—of the action of the Spirit of 
God in converting the natural man into the spiritual man, is 
the action of the power of Organizing Intelligence in evolving 
a higher out of a lower organism. ‘This is a matter rather of 
fact than of opinion. When an organism has to be adapted 
to a new function, the usual method of the organizing Intelli- 
gence is not to call a new organ into existence, but to adapt 
one already existing. Thus, the lungs of air-breathing verte- 


’ brates are beyond doubt a modification of the swim-bladder 


of fishes ; the wing of the bird is a modification of the fore-leg 
of the reptile; and there is very strong reason for believing 
that the wings of insects have been formed by the modifica- 
tion of organs for aquatic respiration. So it is in the process . 
whereby the Divine Spirit converts the natural into the spiri- 
tual man. New faculties are not conferred, but the old ones 
are exalted, and receive a new direction. The powers of 
knowledge and of love are not for the first time conferred, but 
they receive a new direction; they were formerly directed to 
earthly, perhaps unworthy, certainly inadequate and unsatis- 
fying objects; now they are directed to the only perfectly 
worthy, adequate, and satisfying Object. Let us not be mis- 
understood; we have no fault to find with those who say 
that their conversion has given them new faculties and powers. 
When the men in Plato’s allegory, after living all their lives 
in a cave and seeing nothing but shadows, came out into the 
light and made acquaintance with realities, it would not be 
thought an exaggeration if they were to say that they had then, 
for the first time, acquired the faculty of vision, but it would 
not be scientifically true.’ 

‘Professor Drummond’s view is briefly ‘dine Not only that 
God’s Holy Spirit alone can impart spiritual life, a truth on 
which we are agreed; but further, that the spiritual man is 
contrasted with the natural man, as a living organism with 
dead matter. Is this true, in any but a merely rhetorical 
sense? What we maintain is that the merely natural man 
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i is not dead, but undeveloped—analogous not to dead matter, 
a but to an undeveloped organism; to those ascidian larvae, for 
instance, which, lowly, undeveloped, and wormlike as they are, 
have been shown by recent microscopic research to be the 
probable origin of the great vertebrate class; and the action 
of the Spirit of God in making those who have borne the 
image of their earthly parents alone to bear also the image 
e of the heavenly, is analogous, though at a vast distance, to 
lea the action of the creative and organizing Intelligence in doing 
mf what no unintelligent agent could do—in developing those 
f simple and lowly ascidians into complex and highly organized 
7 | vertebrate forms. This is so unfamiliar that it may appear 
a. startling, but it is not more so than Professor Drummond’s 
doctrine on the same subject; and the Psalmist long ago 
ge of the Spirit of God as the source of merely natural 

We regard Professor Drummond’s theory of Spiritual 
Biogenesis as an approximation to truth, which becomes 
| 8 false when it is put forward as the very truth itself; and, like 
7 ee. all errors, even the most purely intellectual, it may, if ac- 
cepted, become practically injurious. Its first effect would be 
1 Be | to deprive believers of any means of reaching the minds of 
doubters and unbelievers. Professor Drummond appears not 
only to accept this consequence but to emphasize it. He says 
(p. 78), ‘ The endeavours of well-meaning persons to show that 
the agnostic’s position, when he asserts his ignorance of the 
ie spiritual world, is only a pretence ; the attempts to prove that 
yi he really knows a great deal about it if he would only admit 
ae it, are quite misplaced. He really doesnotknow. The verdict 


that the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
; God, that neither can he know them, is final as a statement of 
| scientific truth—a statement on which the entire agnostic 
literature is one long commentary.’ 

; Any admission whatever ought no doubt to be made if its 
truth is proved beyond question. But we cannot praise the 
wisdom of making so tremendous an admission as this without 
long, almost lifelong, consideration; and we think the work 
before us bears many traces of somewhat hasty composition. 
The author, indeed, does not appear to perceive that it is an 
admission at all. Yet to what does it amount? Surely to 
the assertion in sober earnest of what David Hume said with 
a sneer (we quote from memory), that Christianity is so 
miraculous it needs a miracle to make a man believe it. He 
seems to maintain that the believer has no rational means of 

* Psalm civ. 30. 
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acting on the convictions of the unbeliever; that the agnostic 
is right from his own point of view; that the power of recog- 
nizing, believing, and knowing spiritual truth is not common 
to man, but depends on a power specially and miraculously 
conferred on comparatively few, the very existence of which 
they have no means of making known to those who are 
without it; that the only message of the Christian: preacher 
and the Christian missionary to the ignorant masses ofman- 
kind is, ‘I have a gospel to proclaim, but you have no faculty 
whereby to understand it.’ There are mystics and fanatics 
who believe this; but Professor Drummond is neither a mystic 
nor a fanatic; he is a clear-headed and right-minded man, 


' with a strong grasp of both scientific and spiritual truth. 


He will probably reply that it is St. Paul who is responsible 
for the statement that ‘the natural man cannot know the 
things of the Spirit of God.’ * No doubt; but a scientific man 
like Professor Drummond ought not to quote this or any other 
saying as final without inquiring in what sense, or with what 
limitations, the words are used. Half the errors and irrele- 
vancies of religious controversy arise from the habit of 
quoting texts of Scripture as if their obvious and superficial 
meaning were necessarily their truest and deepest meaning, 
or from reading a meaning into them which, even if true, may 
not be the meaning of the text; and Professor Drummond — 
has read into these words of St. Paul’s a meaning which does 
not belong to them. What they assert is, that the things of 
time and the things of eternity are to be apprehended by 
distinct faculties; but they do not say anything about the 
origin of these faculties. The relation which they assert be- 
tween the natural man and the spiritual man may be thus 
illustrated. If a man totally ignorant of both mathematical 
and experimental methods were for the first time told of the 
most remarkable results of science, such as the motion of the 
earth, the theory of luminous undulations, and the explanation 
of heat as consisting in molecular vibration, he would probably 
reply, ‘I see, and can imagine, no evidence for the truth of 
all this.’ To which the reply would be, ‘ Certainly you do not, 
and cannot see it. Before you see it, you must acquire what 


will be in effect new faculties. The ‘merely perceptive mind 


receives not the truths of science, neither can it know them, 
because they are scientifically discerned.’ This would be, 
grammatically and logically, an exact parallel to St. Paul’s 
saying that it is not the natural but the spiritual man which 
must discern the things of the Spirit of God. But as the - 

* 1 Corinthians ii. 14, : 
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scientific faculty is a development of the ordinary understand- 
ing, so is the spiritual faculty a development from germs which 
have always existed in the natural instincts. ‘ Let us not lose 
sight of the truth that God, even in .the darkest ages, has. 
“left himself not without witness,” not only in sending “ rain. 
and fruitful seasons,” * but in men’s worship, however idola-! | 
trous, and in their conscience, however perverted. Without 
this we should have no-means of attracting the unconverted 
and the heathen to Christianity. Any successful call on — 
to believe must appeal to their latent capacity for faith, and 
their half-felt need of a Divine Saviour.’ 

Professor Drummond is not unaware of this. In one pas- 
sage (p. 800)—and we believe in only one—he has expressed 
it, and expressed it most forcibly. 


The chamber is not only ready to receive the new life, but the Guest is 
expected, and till He comes is missed. Till then the soul longs and 
yearns, wastes and pines, ‘ feeling after God, if so be that it may find him.’ 
{In every land and in every age there have been altars to the known or 
unknown God. It is now agreed, as a mere question of anthropology, 
that the universal language of the human soul has always been, ‘I faint 
with hunger.’ This is what fits it for Christ. There is a grandeur in this 
cry from the depths which makes its very unhappiness sublime. 


This is true, and admirably said, but it seems to us quite 
inconsistent with all the rest of the book. 

We must guard ourselves against being supposed to main- 
tain that spiritual regeneration is a merely natural process. 
We should deny this as strenuously as Professor Drummond. 
There are, as he has shown, three kingdoms, or Divine adminis- 
trations, not excluding each other, but, as it were, successively 
superposed. These are, first, the inorganic kingdom, or that 
of mere matter. The second is the organic kingdom, or that of 
life, having its highest development in the mind of man; these 
two together constitute the kingdom of nature. Above these 
is the kingdom of grace, or the spiritual kingdom, which is 
related to that of nature somewhat as the organic kingdom) 
to the inorganic. All these are, of course, of Divine creation ; 
and it seems to us, though Professor Drummond does not 
suggest this, that God has chiefly manifested His power in 
the inorganic kingdom, His intelligence in the organic, and 
His moral nature, His holiness and love, in the spiritual. 
Each of these three kingdoms has its own laws and its own 
processes, and spiritual regeneration belongs to the spiritual 
kingdom. But it is God that works in all. 

For many reasons we think it would be most injurious if 

* Acts xiv. 17, 
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Professor Drummond’s doctrine of spiritual biogenesis were 
to obtain extensive currency. 

From the point of view of unspiritual men, the inference 
from this doctrine will naturally appear to be ‘that as matter 
contains no ‘‘ promise or potency of life,” it is not responsible 
for being dead; and if it is ever to live, it must wait for the 
life-giving influence to come unsought; so the human soul, 
having no promise or potency of spiritual life in itself, is not 
responsible for being spiritually dead, and cannot seek for life, 
but must passively wait till the Spirit of God comes unsought, 
and may, in the meantime, make the best of this present world 
without being disturbed by the thought of any other. Ifthe 
natural man has no spiritual nature whatever, and no spiritual 
privileges which he can abuse, how can he be held guilty for being 
unspiritual?’ And if it is true,as Professor Drummond teaches, 
that spiritual life is conferred not on the race of man but only 
onaselect few in the moment of conversion, how are we to escape 
the conclusion that there is a resurrection and immortality 
for the just alone, and that the unjust perish like the beasts ? 
This conclusion follows so obviously, and, we think, so irre- 
sistibly, from his teaching, that we cannot imagine how he 
could oppose it; and yet he does not himself appear to accept 
it, but contents himself with a mere protest. He only says— 
not in the chapter on Biogenesis, but in that on Regenera- 
tion (p. 117)—‘ Should any one object that from this scientific 
standpoint the opposite of salvation is annihilation, the answer 
is at hand. From this standpoint there is no such word.’ 
Why not? It is quite true that science teaches the inde- 
structibility of matter and force (or rather energy); but it 
teaches no such doctrine concerning life or consciousness. 


‘Butler notwithstanding, the natural immortality of the soul 


is no doctrine of science ; nor, we will add, of revelation. 

‘The theory against which we are contending raises yet 
other questions, both speculative and practical, of the utmost 
importance. 

‘ What is the eternal destiny of those who die too early for 
conversion? Ifitis true that man is by nature—that is to 
say by birth—utterly and totally unspiritual, and that he can 
become spiritual only by conversion, which is necessarily a 
conscious process; the inference ought to be that children who 
die in infancy are lost; not perhaps sharing the lot of devils, 
but at least that of beasts. This, however, is an inference 
which the conscience rejects ; the belief in infant salvation is 
almost universal. All will agree that any doctrine whereof 
the legitimate result would be, not indeed their damnation, 
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but their eternal loss, is thereby sufficiently refuted. But if 
Professor Drummond’s theory were true, the position of infants 
in relation to spiritual life would be analogous to the position 
of matter in relation to natural life in the ages before life was 


‘introduced into the world. 


‘ This leads on to a question which is of the highest prac- 
tical importance, and is far too seldom distinctly asked. How 
are children in the enjoyment of Christian privileges to be 
regarded ? We know the sayings of the Lord: ‘‘ Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me, for cf such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” * “Their angels always behold the face of My 
Father which is in heaven.” + And St. Paul says to Chris- 
tian parents, ‘‘The children of unbelievers are unclean, but 
yours are holy.” ¢{ Is it possible to rest in the conclusion 
that every infant has an inheritance in heaven, but that when 
it grows old enough to be conscious of the difference between 
good and evil, and to fall into sin, as all human beings do, it 


must be treated as a child of the devil until it is consciously 


converted? Is it to be given up as an impossibility for any 
to walk from the cradle to the grave without, at some time, 
losing their baptismal purity? Must Christian parents teach 
their children not only that they have tendencies to sin, with 
which all are born, and that they sometimes fall into actual 
sin, which none altogether escape, but that it is a necessity 
of our life, not to be avoided even by the grace of God through 
the Lord Jesus Christ, that at some time baptismal purity 
must be lost, and that some part of every life must be spent 
in alienation from God? Few will assert this as a dogma. 


’ If they did, the proper result of it would be what a mother 


actually said to a friend of the writer’s, ‘‘ My children are not 
converted, and if I were to teach them the Lord’s Prayer I’ 
must teach them to say, ‘Our Father which art in hell.’”’ 
Few would express themselves with such uncompromising 
and brutal directness; but it seems to be really implied, 
though probably not intended, in much that we hear about 
the necessity of conversion. It is, we fear, no doubt true 
that the greater part of most congregations which the preacher 
addresses do need conversion, and need to be reminded of the 
need. But the doctrine of the necessity of conversion be- 
comes untrue if it is so stated as to imply that none can hope 
to walk, like Samuel in the Old Testament and Timothy in 
the new, from the cradle to the grave in the light of God.’ 
This doctrine—that the children of Christian parents, 
though in the enjoyment of Christian privileges, are never- 
* Matt. xix. 14. t Matt. xviii. 10. { 1 Corinthians vii. 14. 
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theless not children of God until they pass through a process 
of conscious conversion—is also practically dangerous in two 
different ways. With some dispositions the natural inference 
will be, ‘If by the necessity of the case we must be sinners, 
let us at least enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ;’ and 
thus the doctrine of regeneration and conversion will be per- 
verted into a sanction of the worst falsehood of a corrupt 
world, which teaches that what are euphemistically called the 
sins of youth are inevitable, and are to be regarded with little 
more dread and. horror than the diseases of childhood. Those | 
who have sinned under the influence of such ideas no doubt 
have often been converted afterwards, and enabled truly to — 
serve God ; though it may be doubted whether purity of soul, 
when so lost, is ever quite recovered in the present life. 

‘But there are others with whom the effect of exaggerated 
and wrong teaching on the subject of conversion leaves the 
soul’s purity untouched, but. destroys what ought to be the 
effect of purity, namely, serenity, joy, and happiness. Let us 
refer for an instance to that sweet singer and noble-minded 
woman, Frances Ridley Havergal. We are told, in the 
autobiographical fragment published in her Memoirs, that 
although her religious sensibilities were acute from her 
earliest childhood, and she appears to have been through her 
whole life, from the cradle to the grave, one of those who are 
clean, and ‘“‘need not save to wash their feet,”* yet from the 
age of six to that of fourteen she suffered from religious 
terrors, and did not venture to call herself a Christian. God 
can bring good out of evil, and no doubt did so in her case; 
but from a human point of view it seems to us that the 
mental sufferings of that pure and spiritually aspiring child 
were totally needless, and due to erroneous teaching respect- 
ing the kingdom of Him who requires His subjects to be as 
little children. She came out of the trial without the smell 
of the fire on her garments; but it is not so with all. Some 
of the purest of mankind have suffered from religious terror 
in early life, and have had to wait till old age, or till the 
approach of death, before the gloom altogether disappeared, 
and they were able to enter into the peace and joy which were 
their right. It is utterly false to teach that every true child 
of God not only is at peace with Him, but consciously pos- 
sesses and enjoys such peace. Biography tells little of the'- 
life-long injuries arising from such causes; but we may 
mention the case of the mother of Professor Maurice, who is 
described in her son’s recently published Life as an admirable 
: * John xiii. 10. 
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and sincerely religious woman, who nevertheless endured 
long and deep mental suffering from doubts as to her own 
personal election. But it is inevitable, and not on the whole 
to be regretted, that in general the successes of every system 
of religious teaching should be recorded, and its failures for- 
gotten. Those who suffer from such causes do not publish 
their trials openly, scarcely even mention them to their most 
intimate friends; and thus, without any, even unintended, 
dishonesty, one side of the evidence is suppressed respecting 
the effect of any particular type of religious teaching on cha- 
racter. And the loss of peace and joy entails, moreover, the 
loss of power for service. The heart needs to be ‘‘ at leisure 
from itself to soothe and sympathize.” ’ 

The doctrine on which we have been endeavouring to insist 
is that implied in the phrase, Baptismal Regeneration. The 
present writer, though an Anglican, does not like the phrase, 
‘but the principle implied is the truth that every child of 
Christian parents who is placed in possession of Christian 
privileges is ‘‘ holy ” * and “‘ grafted into the body of Christ’s 
Church,” and that the ideal and the aim of a Christian 
education ought to be, not that this purity shall be regained 
in future years after being lost, but that it shall never be lost 
at all. And we may thankfully acknowledge that some among 
us prove the attainableness of this ideal by attaining it; that 
there are among us at least some men, and many women, who 
serve God and walk in His light from the cradle to the grave, 
without any period of alienation from Him.’ 

Our conclusion on this most important subject is that ‘man, 
in his merely natural or unregenerate state, has nevertheless 
spiritual faculties, to which, in the regenerate, the Holy Spirit 
gives direction and development ; and the most appropriate 
natural analogue of regeneration is not the vitalization of 
dead matter, but the action of Creative Intelligence in guiding 
vital evolution. As in vital evolution an organ becomes 
adapted to a new function, and an organism to a new element, 
so in spiritual regeneration the heart and mind are set on new 
objects, and become adapted to the spiritual world.’ 

As we have stated at the beginning of this review, we do 
not think the able and eloquent author of the work before us 
has succeeded in achieving the task which he has set before 
himself. But his fundamental idea is right and true, and it 
is much to have set the example. We shall conclude with a 
beautiful and suggestive passage t from Archbishop Trench 
on this subject— 

* 1 Corinthians vii. 14, t Quoted by Drummond, p. 8. 
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The parable, or other analogy to spiritual truth appropriated from the 
world of nature or man, is not merely illustrative, but also in some sort 
proof, It is not merely that these analogies assist to make the truth 
intelligible ; or, if intelligible before, present it more vividly to the mind. 
... Their power lies deeper than this, in the harmony unconsciously 
felt by all men, and which all deeper minds have delighted to trace, 
between the natural and spiritual worlds, so that analogies from the first 
are felt to be something more than illustrations happily but yet arbitrarily 
chosen. They are arguments, and may be alleged as witnesses; the 
world of nature being throughout a witness for the world of spirit, grow- 
ing out of the same root, and being constituted for that very end. 


JOSEPH JOHN MURPHY. 


Art, VII.—English Policy in the Soudan and Egypt. 


WE do not want to retain Egypt; nor to meddle with it, once 
we withdraw ; but at the same time we are fully resolved that 
no other power shall retain it, or meddle with it after we are 
gone. This is what Liberal statesmen mean when they 
say that the mere fact of our possession of India implies the 
maintenance of our paramount influence over the Delta and 
the Nile Valley. If there were no British India, there would 
be no Anglo-Egyptian question. But Conservative politicians. 
contend that the same reasoning applies to the Soudan. They 
argue that the safety of Lower Egypt (for which, as is. 
admitted on all hands, we are, for the present at least, 
responsible) cannot be secured without military intervention, 
or, in other words, a suppression of the insurrection, in the 
Soudan—for this insurrection, as they say, will advance 
northwards to Assouan, to Cairo, to Alexandria, and can only 
be put down in the place of its origin. But Conservatives 
base their policy upon several other and more immediate 
grounds, as for example when they either say or imply that, 
having become paramountin Egypt, we have inherited Egyptian 
responsibilities in the Soudan—responsibilities which at least 
involve the extrication of the Egyptian garrisons, and which 
our Government acknowledged by the simple fact of their 
having persuaded the Khedive to abandon the Soudan; and 
that the extrication necessitates a preliminary suppression of 
the present ‘ anarchy,’ even at the cost of a British expedition 
and the establishment at Khartoum of a native Soudani king, 
enjoying the support of England, and owning the over-lordship 
of the Khedive. Perhaps the best way of meeting these 
extraordinary allegations is to begin by considering how the 


‘anarchy’ has been brought about; whether it is really 
NO. CLIX. 9 
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anarchy, or only the protest of a grievously misgoverned 
people against anarchy; and what were the exact relations 
between the subject Soudanis, and the dominant or Egyptian 
caste, at the time when circumstances compelled England to 
become, not the mistress, not even the protectress, but the 
counsellor of Egypt. And in order to ascertain whether the 
Soudanis gained anything by their change of masters, and 
whether they have ever given signs of a capacity for self-rule, 
it will be advisable to glance, however briefly, at the 
historical sequence which ended in the Egyptian conquest. 
The modern history of the Soudan may be divided into five 
epochs, the first of which may be dated from 1493, with 
the completion of the fusion of the aboriginal negro and 
other tribes with the Arab adventurers who began to appear 
in the country after the first crusade. The first epoch lasted 
upwards of two hundred and twenty years; and it says much - 
for the character of the Arab government of tlie Sennaar king- 
dom that during that long period there were not more than 
two ruling dynasties; that the principle of hereditary suc- 
cession was observed; that negro slaves, taken in war, and 


- earried to the capital of the kingdom, were settled in villages 


provided for them by the monarch himself; that the capital, 
Sennaar, attracted learned men from Cairo and Bagdad; and 
that in the removal of unpopular monarchs resort appears to 
have been ‘had to formal deposition rather than to violent 
devices. - 

The fame of Sennaar increased under King Noor, whose 
reign, which began in 1719, introduces the second dynastic 
period. By his successful invasion of Abyssinia, the renown 
of this monarch spread even to Europe, and ‘crowds of 
learned and celebrated men flocked into the country from 
Arabia, Egypt, and India.’ At this period the authority of 
the kings of Sennaar appears to have extended as far as 
Suakin on the Red Sea coast. The third era, which began 
with 1786, appears to have been one of confusion and misery. 
In one year four kings reigned successively, and for a whole 
generation a tribe which had acquired the most influential 
position among the Nile states, devastated the country with 
fire and sword. In a word, the time had come for Mehemet 
Ali, who, ‘ hearing of the anarchy prevailing in the Soudan, 
and wishing to introduce the benefits of a regular government’ 
‘and at the same time’—as Colonel Stewart adds in his in- 
teresting report—‘to occupy his troops, ordered his son Ismael, 
with a numerous army of regulars and irregulars, with many 
learned men and artizans, to invade the country.’ The 
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Soudani Arabs had never meddled with Mehemet Ali. He had 
not even the excuse with which certain English politicians 
would furnish Tewfik Pasha for a reconquest of the Soudan, 
namely, the desirability of forewarnings of the rise of the Nile 
at Khartoum. Ever since the days of Joseph, the son of Jacob, 
and before him, the Egyptian cultivators had contrived to 
get on without any such premonitions, and the pretext did not 
suggest itself to the Albanian conqueror. He was inspired by 
philanthropy—and an anxiety to find work for his troops. 
The general results of the Egyptian régime may be summed 
up in a few words. The Pashas did introduce some of the 
elements of civilization. One of them taught the Soudanis 
to substitute bricks for reeds in their domestic architecture. 
Another introduced courts of justice, which his successors 
classified after the approved models of Lower Egypt. A third 
made himself conspicuous by his zeal for popular education. 
Many of them manifested some concern for works of public 
utility. And under Ismael Pasha and his lieutenant, General 
Gordon, a systematic effort was made to suppress the slave 
trade. But for these few exceptional features, the rule of the 
Egyptians was capricious and cruel. The law courts simply 
helped to systematize oppression. or example, offences 
might be punishable with terms of imprisonment of, say, one 
or two months, or one or two years; but there was nothing to 
prevent a judge from keeping a man in prison for half a 
dozen or ten years, pending trial; and this power was only 
too frequently employed for purposes of peculation and 
vengeance. ‘The unpopularity of the foreign rule was in- 
creased_by the habit of banishing the black troops to Lower 
Egypt, and replacing them by Egyptian soldiers. Just 
twenty years ago, Said Pasha, who was really a humane 
ruler, was with difficulty dissuaded from abandoning a terri- 
tory at the misrule of which even he expressed his profound 
horror. At last, he prohibited the collection of taxes by 
Bashi-Bazouks, ordered the employment of the native Arab 
sheikhs in administrative posts, and directed a reduction 
of the taxes on irrigation. But his orders were ignored. 


A few months ago some of the Arab sheikhs who had 


come to Suakin to confer with Baker Pasha, confessed 
that if Said Pasha’s reforms had been faithfully carried 
out the insurrection might very probably have never taken 
place. So very heavy were the taxes on irrigation that whole 
districts were abandoned by the cultivators, and left desolate. 


. All this time, too, the annexation of fresh territories was pro- 


ceeding at a rapid pace. In the last eighteen years, Darfur, 
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Harrar, Massowah, Suakin, Senheit, and ‘the Equator’ have 
been absorbed into the dominion of the Khedives. In modern 
history there is no more ludicrous spectacle than the annexa- 
tion of a huge territory—equal to two-thirds of India—by a 
paltry, unwarlike state, which itself was running at railway 
speed towards bankruptcy. . In the very year, 1881, when the 
Madhi announced his mission, the Egyptian pashas were 
solemnly discussing new regulations for removing the water 
tax from unirrigated lands, from water-wheels which had long 
since fallen into ruin, and for discontinuing imposts on fields 
which had long before been carried away by floods—regula- 
tions the very description of which proves the rottenness and 
the viciousness of the Egyptian administration, and justifies 
the insurrection which was then breaking out. The origin of 
the Soudan insurrection has been variously explained—as a 
religious revival, as a protest against the abolition of slavery, 
against administrative oppression. But all the three elements 
have combined to produce the revolt. Had the Egyptians 
governed wisely, there would have been no room for the 
Mahdi. The corruption and the cruelty of the Egyptian 
régime engendered a hatred and a thirst for vengeance which 
each generation of Soudanis left as a legacy to posterity. 
The ‘anarchy’ which our parliamentary party of adventure 
would extinguish, is itself an effort to extinguish anarchy—it 
is what .Mr. Gladstone terms it, the effort of a people 
‘struggling to be free.’ While Arabi was endeavouring to 
liberate his countrymen from the incubus of the bondholders 
and money-lenders, Mahomet Achmet, the new prophet, was 
endeavouring to liberate the Soudanis from the tyranny of the 
Egyptians. Arabi failed. Mahomet Achmet succeeded — 
throughout a large portion of the Soudan, at any rate; and 


. with the destruction of Hicks’s force near El Obeid, the pro- 


phet’s capital, in Kordofan, last autumn, the fourth or 
Egyptian epoch of the history of the Soudan came to an end. 
The Soudan may come under the protection of England, or of 
France, but the Egyptians, unaided, can never reconquer it 
for themselves. 

Why then, it may be asked, did not the Liberal Govern- 
ment use its influence to prohibit General Hicks’s useless 
expedition? The question very plausibly suggests English 
responsibility for the expedition, and the consequences, or 
supposed consequences (including General Gordon’s recent 
fights), of its failure. But it is certain that any such prohibi- 
tion would have been regarded as a dangerous step towards 
the protectorate which it was the desire of English Liberals 
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to avoid. Under an Anglo-Egyptian relationship excluding 
the ideas of protection and annexation, every possible freedom 
and latitude would naturally be accorded to the Cairo states- 
men in the conduct of their country’s affairs. If just before 
the time of Hicks’s expedition it were clear, or even extremely 
probable, that such an expedition would end disastrously, then, 
we admit, it might have been the duty of the English ambas- 
sador then in Cairo to insist upon the abandonment of the 
enterprise. But, as a matter of fact, it was evident to no- 
body that the insurrection was at that time beyond control. 
True, the Mahdi had over and over again beaten the Egyptian 
armies, and captured Egyptian garrisons, but his defeats had 
much outnumbered his victories. When, in the beginning of 
February, after the departure of the Egyptian expedition, 
Lord Dufferin despatched his memorandum on the re-organi- 
zation of Egypt, he was clearly of opinion that Egypt, and 
not the new prophet, was still the dominant power in the 
Soudan, and that Khartoum and Sennaar, part even of Kor- 
dofan, and the whole of the Northern Soudan, from Khartoum 
to Assouan, might still be retained by Egypt—under, of 
course, an improved administration, for the establishment of 
which the English authorities would offer their advice and 
partial supervision, just as in the case of Lower Egypt. Lord 
Dufferin’s estimate of the situation proved erroneous, but will 
English Conservatives, will the whole world, for the matter of 
that, deny that they erred in His Excellency’s very good 
company? The successes of the earlier stages of Hicks’s 
campaign gave room for hope that the line of Dongola, Berber, 
and Khartoum might still be preserved. It was the final 


defeat of Hicks which awoke the Egyptians and foreigners 


alike to the consciousness of the fact that the last hour of the 
Egyptian dominion in the Soudan had struck. Then appeared 
in the Eastern Soudan Osman Digna, the prophet’s lieu- 
tenant. Next followed, on the routes to Tokar and Sincat, 
a series of massacres, ending in the terrific butchery of 
Baker Pasha’s rabble near Trinkitat, on the 4th of February 
last. 

Abandonment was the only course left. It has been urged 
by Conservative politicians that this course was ‘forced’ by 
Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry upon the Cairo government, and 
that therefore England should, even at the cost of an English 
expedition, assist the latter in extricating the garrisons. Was 
there ever a more baseless statement, or a conclusion more 
fatuous ? How could Mr. Gladstone have ‘forced’ the in- 
evitable? The Egyptians would have been compelled to 
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abandon the Soudan whether they liked it or no. Their 
hold over it was irretrievably lost. The Khedive might have 
sent expedition after expedition until he had emptied Lower 
Egypt of its five million inhabitants; and, whether for 
reconquest or merely for rescue, he would have been as 
far as ever from the accomplishment of his task. All that 
the English Cabinet did was to dissuade the Egyptians 
from kicking against the pricks. The Khedive was wise 
enough to dissuade Baker Pasha from attempting to relieve 
even Tokar and Sincat, unless the General should feel reason- 
ably confident of success. Tewfik could not understand the 
wisdom of saving some lives at the price of lives much more 
numerous and much more valuable. Will any Englishman 
deliberately say that it is the duty of England to spend the 
lives of her people, and the earnings of her heavily burdened 
taxpayers, in order to re-endow Egypt with an empire to 
which Egyptian rule has been a curse, or to open a safe 
retreat, ‘ with flying colours,’ to garrisons for whose existence 
she never was, nor is, responsible? What share or interest 
had England in the Egyptian conquest of the Soudan? Of 
what concern was it to her how it was garrisoned, or where, 
or what the relations were between the garrisons and the 
populations they were supposed to watch over? For the 
present our intervention, even in the. Delta itself, is to be 
pushed no farther than is necessary to deprive any other 
foreign power of a pretext for challenging the paramount 
nature of our interests there. There is—at any rate, there 
has been as yet—no rivalry between England and other 
powers respecting the Soudan. In that sense there exists no 
such thing as a Soudan question. Our only interest in the 
Soudan is the interest which we feel in liberty and good 
government all the world over; our only sympathy with the 
Egyptian garrisons—if they do deserve much sympathy, 
which is by no means beyond doubt—is the sympathy which 
one naturally feels with his imperilled fellow-men wherever 
they may be, whatever masters they serve, whatever age 
they live in. The mere chance of an attack upon Upper — 
Egypt, with its contingent result of disturbance in the Delta, 
does not enter into the present discussion. The life of the 
humblest British soldier who fell at the obstinate engagement 
of El Teb, or in the fatal mélée of Tamai, is, or should be, 
more precious in the estimation of Englishmen than the whole 
of the Soudan, from Khartoum to Gondokoro, and all the 
lives and fortunes of its prevaricating pashas and plundering 
Bashi-Bazouks. 
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Why, then, it will be retorted, did the Cabinet authorize 
the despatch of General Graham’s expedition? One excuse 
only has been offered. It has been said by Lord Hartington 
that a demonstration was required to neutralize the evil 
effects of Baker’s disaster. Baker’s disaster provoked the 
insurgents’ assault on Kassala, and General Gordon wanted 
something to be done with a view to drawing the enemy 
off. Both statements are true, and the second one so far 
nullifies the Conservative taunt that the Ministry syste- 
matically ignored the counsels and the solicitations of 
their agent. It is true, moreover, that Graham’s appear. 
ance on the scene served to draw away—to what extent, how- 
ever, it is impossible to determine—the besiegers from the 
Egyptian garrison of Kassala; all the tribes between it and 
Suakin were represented at both battles; one prisoner at least, 
together with five or six of his brothers, or other relatives, 
were known to have come all the way from the neighbourhood 
of Kassala. Nevertheless, Graham’s expedition was a down- 
right blunder. It was in direct contradiction to the Cabinet’s. 
fundamental principle that neither legally nor morally was. 
the rescue of the garrisons incumbent upon England. Once 
send an expedition on any such mission, and we may logically 
be called upon to show cause why we should not commit our- 
selves to the reconquest of the country. But this is not the only 
mistake which the Cabinet have committed. They have also 
been guilty of a sin of omission—they failed to check the 
beginnings of General Gordon’s departures from, and emenda- 
tions upon, the modest programme with the performance. 
of which he had been entrusted. They were too easy with 
him. They ought to have nipped his new ambitions in the 
bud. But these faults are but particular blemishes in a 
policy the general principles of which are laudable. They 
will be easily and readily overlooked if the principles be carried 
into execution. Weighed against these principles, they are 
not deserving of all the importance with which Conservative 
orators studiously invest them. What the English -public 
will have to do is to choose between two rival lines of policy— 
one which would commit England to the task of reconquering 
the Soudan: another which means abandonment, with release 
of the garrisons, if this can be effected without an English 
expedition ; but also with an English expedition, for the sole 
purpose of rescuing Gordon and his recognized followers and 
assistants, provided his and their retreat cannot possibly be 
effected without such military help. On this point Lord 
Hartington’s clear and emphatic statements during the May 
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debates leaves no room for doubt. Not the least valuable 
portion of the War Secretary’s address was his candid and 
truthful estimate of General Gordon’s diplomatic character 
and conduct. Perhaps the most singular feature of the 
Gordon controversy has been the unquestioning faith which 
all the Opposition, some few Liberal members, and so large 
a number of the daily newspapers, have placed in every sug- 
gestion of General Gordon’s, however great the variety of his 
proposals, or however striking their inconsistencies. General 
Gordon is truly what the Premier has designated him, ‘a 
great personality.’ His personality stands out in refreshing 
relief against the common-place and the self-seeking calcula- 
tion of the average of nineteenth century humanity. But his 
greatness is the greatness of moral character.. He is the 
Garibaldi of diplomacy. However highly we may appreciate 
his splendid bravery, his singleness of purpose, his self- 
sacrifice, his contempt for what the world calls honour and 
fame, we must beware of attributing infallibility to his 

olitical utterances. He is great in doing, much less great 
in thinking. 

To read the parliamentary comments, and the leading 


articles, after the news of General Gordon’s ‘appeal’ to the 


millionaires of Europe and America, one might have fancied 
that all the London editors except one, and the whole of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition, from its zenith in Lord Salisbury to 
its nadir in Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, had been falling on each 
other’s necks and weeping over the pathetically tragic situa- 
tion of our darling hero—at the criminal stony-heartedness 
of our Prime Minister and his confederates. And yet the appeal 
came somewhat like a jaunty, careless after-thought—a con- 
scious joke, one might almost say—at the tail-end of a despatch 
sétting forth how comfortably off Khartoum would be during 
the next five months. The angry telegram in which General 
Gordon spoke of ‘indelible disgrace’ was a serious affair. 
But there was much in Mr. Gladstone’s explanation that the 
words may have been impulsively written under the impres- 
sion—produced by the non-arrival of the messages which 
had been sent from the home Government—that their 
author had been deserted. But an answer much more to the 
point was given in Lord Hartington’s courageous speech. 
General Gordon had no right to speak of the ‘indelible dis- 
grace’ of abandoning the Soudan garrisons. It would be an 
indelible disgrace to abandon General Gordon to his fate, and 
that disgrace Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet have no intention of 
incurring. If General Gordon cannot get away without mili- 
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tary help, that help he will receive—any amount of it which 
he may need. But the withdrawal of the Egyptian garrisons 
by any other except peaceful means was, and is, an under- 
taking beyond the limits of General Gordon’s commission. If 
peaceful means should fail, he was to come away. That was 
the understanding between himself and the Ministry; and 
this General Gordon has himself acknowledged in one of his 
earliest messages. Any man with bayonets at his back— 
General Stephenson, or General Buller, or General Graham 
—could remove the garrisons, if removal was to be effected by 
force. But General Gordon’s offer to attempt the task was 
‘accepted because it was believed that, with his personal influ- 
ence, force would not be necessary. Moral force only was to 
be employed—the kind of force a sufficient supply of which 
all the world believed to exist in General Gordon’s unique and 
great personality. Because General Gordon, sometimes with 
the consent of the Ministry, enlarged his programme step by 
step, until it embraced elaborate schemes for provisional 
governments, Khedivial subsidies, and suzerainties, and the 
like, the Opposition hold that the Cabinet underwent obliga- 
tions commensurate with the extended scope. This is an 
utter mistake. ‘ Do the utmost you can—the more the better 
—whether in withdrawing garrisons or restoring order, or in 
any other humane and philanthropic enterprise, provided you 
adhere to our fundamental principle and condition that it 
must all be done by moral influence.’ In these words, or 
words to the same effect, the scope and intention of General 
Gordon’s mission may be summed up. General Gordon 
might, at his own discretion, add to the number of his duties, 
but the Government were not bound to add to the means with 
which they had originally agreed to supply him. He was at 
liberty—except when the Government clearly saw reasons to 
dissent from his views—to extend the scope of his operations, 
but only, as Sir Evelyn Baring pointed out, on the condition 
that the execution of his task should be purely pacific. This 
stipulation covered General Gordon’s programme, original 
and contingent. The Ministry have been blamed for rejecting 
the proposals of their own trusted agent—an agent who had 
been selected on the ground of his exceptional knowledge of 
the country and people. But if General Gordon’s views 
should sometimes prove inconsistent, it would follow that they 
would not all be right, and that Government were bound in 
that case to exercise their own discretion. At one time 
General Gordon’s utterances on the necessity of ‘smashing’ 
the Mahdi, implied that the prophet was a most powerful and 
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dangerous personage ; at another he would write of him as if 
he were not worth the trouble of a ‘smashing.’ At one 
moment Khartoum was ready, en bloc, to join the Mahdi; the 
very next, the goodness and the propriety of the Khartoum 
people were all that could be desired, and the Arab rebels 
outside were a paltry ‘tag-rag and bob-tail’ crew. These 
and other equally swift and complete changes of opinion were 
rather apt to stagger sober Ministers in Westminster. The 
Cabinet made a mistake in not insisting either upon General 
Gordon’s return, or upon his execution of his original and 
fundamental duty of peaceful evacuation. That General 
Gordon was rushing off into new adventures which, if author- 
ized, would entail upon England unknown trouble and ex- 
pense, was obvious almost from the very beginning. His 
proposal to set up Zebehr as a sort of king at Khartoum, 
appeared to beg the question at issue, which was simply this : 
Whom would the Soudanis prefer to rule over them, now that 
the Egyptians are definitely abandoning the country? How 
did he know that Zebehr would be acceptable to the popula- 
tions of the Soudan? Was not the Mahdi a person to be 


~ reckoned with? If the Mahdi really required to be smashed, 


the fact proved that he possessed great influence among his 
fellow-countrymen. General Gordon said that a moderate 
subsidy from Egypt would induce King Zebehr at Khartoum 
to keep down the slave trade. If the Soudan was to be aban- 
doned, how long, we ask, could an anti-slavery king be able 
to maintain his position? But again, the granting of an. 
Egyptian subsidy would be entirely opposed to the policy of 
abandonment ; it would perpetuate the connection between 
Egypt and the Soudan ; why should the taxpayer of Egypt, 
already on the brink of starvation, be burdened with the 
charges of a large annual stipend to King Zebehr, or any 
other king? When General Gordon proposed that Zebehr 
should be soothed, flattered, and won by the gift of a 


- K.C.M.G.-ship, he was surely joking over a very serious ques- 


tion. General Gordon lamented the approaching fate of the 
postal, telegraphic, and other departments which the Egyptians 
had established in the Soudan, and would like to place them 
on a safe footing before he evacuated the country. But if the 
Soudan is to be abandoned, why should he, or the Khedive, 
or Her Majesty’s Ministers, trouble themselves about the posts 
and telegraphs? It would be for the Soudanis, once more inde- 
pendent, to keep the posts and telegraphs going, or to abolish 
them, and even use the poles and furniture for firewood, just 
as they thought fit. What to do with the telegraphs, whether 
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to elect this or that king, or no king at all, entirely depends 
on the answer to the question, Are you, or are you not, 
going to abandon the Soudan? The Conservative leaders 
have said that the Cabinet were deterred by an unworthy 
dread of unpopularity—the unpopularity of Exeter Hall—from 
consenting to the appointment. But the question is, Could 
any Conservative Cabinet survive the creation of Zebehr, the 
ex-slave dealer, whom Gordon himself has defined as the 
greatest villain in Africa, into a knight of the chivalrous 
order of St. Michael and St. George, and his elevation to the 
kingship of Khartoum ? 

_ Had General Gordon as soon as he reached his destina- 
tion begun -his proper work of evacuating the Soudan, the 
evacuation might very probably have been effected before this 
date. It has been alleged, in justification of delay, that the 
spectacle of retiring garrisons would provoke attacks by the 
enemy. But there is no evidence to show that General Gor- 
don troubled himself to convince the insurgents that in with- 
drawing the garrisons he had no purpose in view except the 
purpose which they (the insurgents) themselves should approve, 
namely, to leave the country to the uncontrolled direction of 
its native inhabitants, who were ‘ struggling to be free; ’ that, 
in a word, he was co-operating with them in the prosecution 
of their own aims. But though there is no record of any 
serious attempt to discuss matters in a friendly manner with 
the rebel chiefs, there is a curious record to the effect that 
General Gordon offered the Mahdi the sultanate of Kordofan! 
The Mahdi might have thanked General Gordon for nothing. 
He was already master of Kordofan, and a great deal more. 
He, no doubt, regarded the offer as a downright impertinence. 
In offering the prophet the sultanate, General Gordon would 


- appear to have begged the whole question of the real nature 


of the insurrection. Such an offer was, certainly, consistent 
with his expressed theory that the insurrection is rather a 
series of isolated, independent outbreaks than the deliberately 
united effort of the whole population. But if so, General 
Gordon could scarcely have expected that the tribal chiefs 
of a province so isolated as that of Suakin would have re- 
sponded to his invitation to travel hundreds of miles to confer 
with him at Khartoum. At one time he assures us that no 
Soudani tribe will leave its own territory to engage in cam- 
paigning elsewhere. Yet at another he proposed that the 
Soudani ‘Conservatives’ should be led against the Haden- 
dowa ‘Communists’ in the Red Sea provinces. And lastly, 
at the very beginning of his career he was offering himself as 
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Governor-General of the Equator to the King of the Belgians. 
Mr. Gorst, in his speech of the 18th May, said that the 
appointment of Zebehr was the ‘ keystone’ of General Gor- 
don’s policy. We fear that General Gordon had more key- 
stones to his policy than the admiring Mr. Gorst could 
recollect at the moment. . 

We have dwelt at this length on General Gordon's 
management of affairs in order to illustrate the policy of 
the Opposition. General Gordon’s views, however protean, 
or perilous, or impracticable, are the views of Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford Northcote and their followers. There may 
have been vacillation in the conduct of Lord Granville, but 
there has been more of it in the conduct of General Gordon 
and that of the party which apparently treats every fresh 
scheme of the British envoy’s with the respect due to an in- 
fallible oracle. The country must choose between the Liberal 
policy of abandonment and a Tory policy which may involve 
England in a costly war of reconquest. If the former is to 
be adopted, then General Gordon must confine himself to the 
sole task of extricating himself and his followers—attempting 
to bring away those garrisons, or portions of garrisons which 
may wish to leave, provided this can be done without a 
military expedition. If Gordon himself and his followers 
cannot escape without the help of an English expedition, this 
help will, of course, be gladly and liberally given. But as 
yet there is no evidence whatever to show that he requires 
any such assistance. The latest reports rather indicate the 
reverse. In a telegram dated Korosko, 13th June, a fugitive 
from Berber is stated to have said that ‘General Gordon is 
harassing the enemy by means of gunboats.’ In that case, 
General Gordon is certainly able to get away. The Nile 
began to rise at Khartoum some five weeks back, and the rise 
of the Nile was one of the chief elements in General Gordon’s 
forecast of events. The strong probability is that General 
Gordon is in perfect safety at this very moment, and that he 
can withdraw at any moment, if only he chooses to utilize his 
chances. Some time about the middle of last March he tele- 
graphed, ‘We shall account for the rebels when the Nile 
rises.’ All his communications down to the first week at 


April expressed his belief that he had nothing to fear in 


Khartoum. Considering the spread of the insurrection, there 
is all the more urgent reason why General Gordon should 
effect his escape without any fnrther delay. The supposed 
indignity of a retreat on the part of the General would, perhaps, 
after all, be a less serious misfortune than the plunge into 
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the unknown of war and conquest, to which a persistence in 
his adventurous schemes must commit the parliament and 
people of England. Under the existing relations between 
England on the one hand, and Egypt and the Soudan on the 
other, our sole concern with the Mahdi is to give him to 
understand, first, that we have no objections whatever to his 
establishing his power over the whole country from the limits 
of Egypt proper, southwards and westwards, as far as he 
pleases ; that we shall be glad if he governs more wisely than, 
or at any rate as wisely as, the Egyptians did ; that we should 
be pleased if he allowed all those Egyptians, Levantines, and 
Greeks, who wish to leave, to go away to their own country; 
but that if he interferes with Massowah, or Suakin, or attempts 
to invade Egypt, we shall inflict on him a far severer punish- 
ment than General Graham inflicted upon the Hadendowas 
at the battles of El Teb and Tamai. 

We are responsible for Egypt, we are not—at least, just yet 
—responsible for the Soudan. The Government of England, 
whether Liberal or Conservative, is bound to protect Egypt 
against foreign invasion, whether that invasion proceeds from 
the deserts of the Soudan or from quarters much nearer the 
English Channel. Is there a danger of an Arab invasion of 
Lower Egypt? Granted that there is, it does not follow that 
the danger is to be met in the Soudan itself. To despatch a 
force as far, say, as Dongola, would be playing into the 
enemy’s hands. At the same time, it would be advisable not 
to wait for a hostile army until itreached Assouan. Korosko, 
some hundred miles south of Assouan, half-way between it 
and Wady Halfa, would probably be the best elect for an 
advanced position. Between Wady Halfa and New Don- 
gola there are eleven ‘ cataracts,’ which, though all of them 
passable, and many of them with but very slight difficulty, 
nevertheless render that section of the Nile much less easy of 
navigation than the part of it between Assouan and Wady 
Halfa. Gunboats could seriously harass an enemy on either 
bank of the stretch of river up to Wady Halfa. A northward 
march through the desert, whether on the right bank or the 
left bank of the Nile, would be a ‘trying ordeal, perhaps an 
impossible one, to a large army. On the western bank 
especially, the desert stretches for hundreds of miles without 
a single known well. The tract between the Nile and the Red 
Sea, measuring about one hundred and seventy miles across, 
is almost as dry and sterile. The invaders would therefore be 
compelled to keep close to the Nile, but in that case they 
would expose themselves to the fire of gunboats. With the 
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help of these gunboats and the cordon of Bedouin outposts 
which Majors Kitchener and Rundle have established in the 
desert between Korosko and the sea in one direction, and 
which Major Stuart Wortley is placing between Korosko and 
Selimah, in the other direction, early warning could be given 
at the central position of the approach of a hostile force, and 
time afforded for the concentration of the defending body, or 
part of it, at any desired point. The question may be left open, 
but the facts appear to show that the southern boundary of 
Egypt, for military strategy as well as for government, should 
be drawn at Korosko. The existing Egyptian garrisons at 
Wady Halfa, Korosko, and Assouan would, of course, prove 
too weak to oppose a serious invasion. But they can be rein- 
forced in good time, and hitherto the northward progress of 
the insurrection has been very slow. 

As we have already intimated, the duty of repelling a serious 
invasion would devolve upon an English army. The Mahdi’s 
men are, it is true, armed only with spears and swords. Yet 
it would be rash to conclude that the Egyptians, even after 
their training under Sir Evelyn Wood, and with all their arms 
and equipments on the models of England, France, and 
Germany, would, unaided, prove themselves equal in combat 
to those brave and fanatical barbarians. But the day may 
come—and it may not be far distant—when even the unwar- 
like Egyptians can be entrusted with the defence of their 
country. Nothing is more remarkable in the last four years’ 
history of Egypt than the improvement, perhaps we may call 
it the creation, of the native army under General Wood. Is 
it merely a coincidence that the conditional date which has 
been accepted by the English Ministry, as the limit of our 
present military occupation, will be almost synchronous with 
the date at which the present standing army of Egypt will 
begin to pass into the reserve? The organization of the new 
army is, as yet, the best result of the English occupation ; it 
is an earnest of the solid good which England can bestow upon 
the country, if she be not too seriously hampered by foreign 
intrigues, multiple controls, and the other devices of rivals, or 
of secret foes. It is a noteworthy fact that the first fruits of 
England’s beneficent mission in the Nile Valley should appear 
in the very department which the world has considered the 
most unpromising, the very department in which they would 
have been least expected. The fact suggests a most valuable 
moral, for in this department English guidance and initiation 
have been infinitely less hampered than in any other. For that 
department, at least, England has justified the tacit consent 
which Europe accorded to her in 1882. 
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What were the understood terms of that tacit consent (the 
question was never formally discussed, for with the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria the Conference at Constantinople picked 
- up its papers and went home)? How has England satisfied 
them? And—quite apart from the fact that in any case and 
under any circumstances must England maintain her supre- 
macy over the Egyptian section of the road to India—how far 
has.the manner of her stewardship entitled her to a continu- 
ance of the confidence of the continental nations? These are 
some of the questions which may very probably be mooted at 
the coming meeting of the representatives of the powers, ang 
which we shall briefly consider in the remaining pages of this 
article. Adverting for a moment to the army question, which 
occupied the first place in Lord Dufferin’s memorandum on 
Egyptian reforms, we would say that the old system, which 
was a monument of brutal oppression, and which was respon- 
sible for the popular hatred and loathing of military service, 
has been replaced, in the brief space of eighteen months, by 
a system which has already become popular—because it has 
opened to thousands an honourable and pecuniarily desirable 
career—and under which an esprit de corps, unknown in thu 
former military history of Egypt, has come into existence. 
Under the old system, which came to an end on the morning 
of the 13th September, 1882—the morning of Tel-el-Kebir— 
the soldier was engaged, or rather pressganged, for life. His 
pay existed only on paper. He was treated worse than a 
slave—for, as a rule, a slave in Egypt was, and is, treated as 
a member of his owner’s family. He never received any 
furlough—never again, in other words, except by accident, saw 
his relatives or his old home. No wonder that the Egyptians 
hated the very name of military service; no wonder they 
earned the reputation of being the most unwarlike and 
cowardly people in the world; no wonder that conscription 
days used to present such scenes of chaining and fettering, 
and weeping and wailing. Who ever heard of volunteer 
recruits in the good old time of Mehemet Ali, of Abbas, of 
Said, or of Tewfik Pasha in the pre-Arabi period of his 
interesting reign? But now we hear of them; and we 
should not be surprised if by the 1st January, 1888—the 
date at which the question of the occupation of England will 
again become the subject of a conference—the system of con- 
scription may mostly, if not altogether, be superseded by 
voluntary enlistment. The military pay is not only regular 
but also equal to the average wage of field labour. The disci- 
pline, though strict, is by no means over severe. Facilities 
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are given to the men and their native officers for the remis- 
sion of their pay to their families at specially cheap rates ; 
and a system of cheap railway passes has been devised for the 
conyenience of soldiers revisiting their homes. Furloughs are 
regular and extremely liberal. Some time ago nearly two 
thousand men were allowed leave to go home for a brief 
holiday season. It was predicted that hundreds of them 
would desert. General Wood predicted they would come back 
—which they did, not a man being absent when, on the day 
fixed for their re-appearance in barracks, the roll-call was read 
out. Again, every man in a battalion commanded by a 
certain English officer volunteered to serve with him in the 
Soudan when they learned that he was proceeding to Suakin. 
These are sufficient indications of the popularity of the new 
service. As the term of service lasts four years with the 
colours, and four in the reserve, the population of Egypt will 
in time become leavened with a class of men trained to habits 
_ of discipline and imbued with proper notions of duty, obedi- 
ence, and law, and, what is sadly wanting among the fellah 
population, with the feeling of self-respect. The rise of such 
a class will become a guarantee for the preservation of public 
order and security, the first indication to Europe that England 
is succeeding in her great and difficult mission. 

Besides undertaking to secure permanent order, England 
promised to ‘develop popular institutions.’ It is too soon to 
speak of parliamentary elections, representative assemblies, 
and the like. They will be the very slow growth of time. The 
chief needs at the present stage of the country’s history are 
full and accurate information, and a strong and enlightened 
authority which will promptly assert itself. The Legislative 
Council established under Lord Dufferin’s scheme will prove 
useful as a consultative body. More may be done in the way 
-_ of local than of state representation, and the municipality of 
Alexandria forms a model which may be copied, with the 
necessary modifications, in all the chief provincial towns of 
Egypt. We must first cf all remove abuses, then found in- 
_ stitutions, next train up a new race of native officials te 

administer them, and, when all this is done, we may stand 
aside to see, as Lord Dufferin would say, how the state 
machine will work with native engineers. Years will pass 
before a sufficiently educated and trustworthy class of native 
judges and lawyers is produced, and the courts are rendered 
thoroughly efficient. But a good beginning has been made ; 
there has been no time for more. ; 

Of all the hoary abuses in Egypt none was more cruel than 
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the mal-administration of the jails. But in this department 
Dr. Crookshank, the Inspector-General; has been toiling like 
a Hercules—he has had a very dirty Augean stable to cleanse 
—and he has done more real and lasting good in a single 
week than all the Nubar Pashas and glib talkers of his stamp 
could accomplish between this and the crack of doom. 
Perhaps one of the most annoying obstacles in Dr. Crook- 
shank’s path consists in the pretensions of the Procureur- 
Général. But the office of Procureur-Général, though it may 
be suitable for a highly civilized and developed country like 
France, is out of place in a country like Egypt. It intro- 
duces too many complications. It is a mischievous and ex- 
pensive ornament. The sooner it is abolished the better. 
Almost its only friends are the pashas, who regard prison 
reform as an invasion of the powers which the provincial 
governors have possessed heretofore, and which they have 
always abused in the most corrupt and cruel manner. For 
precisely the same reason the Cairo pashas and the provincial 
mudirs are generally antagonistic, and that very bitterly, to 
the new organization of the police. The new police service is 
even more popular than the army; it is becoming more and 
more efficient as an instrument for the detection and suppres- 
sion of crime, and a thorough accord prevails between its 
English officers and the native rank and file. Lastly, there 
is no person, native or foreign, more popular in Egypt than 
Colonel Scott-Moncrieff, the head of the Irrigation Department. 
To the fellah cultivator, the Egyptian question is mainly a 
water question; and he recognizes the great good which 
Colonel Moncrieff has accomplished at such comparatively 
trifling expense, and with comparatively little dislocation of 
existing arrangements. In Colonel Scott-Moncrieff’s case, 
as in the others, the privileged classes are generally hostile 
to reform. For example, his grand and simple scheme. 
for the elevation of the Nile irrigating-level is unwelcome. 
to them, for the simple reason that it menaces their profits 
from pumping machinery. If they could, they would bury 
Colonel Scott-Moncrieff and his projects in the bottom of 
the Red Sea. If they could, they would treat every other 
reformer in the same way. But they are forced to appear: 
sympathetic and appreciative, and they have their revenge in 
secret opposition and dangerous intrigue. 

The foregoing brief sketch of reforms now in progress—a 
sketch which might very easily be amplified if space per- 
mitted—suggests one very important lesson, namely, that 


reform has been solid and extensive in proportion to the 
NO. CLIX. 10 
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amount of freedom and. initiative enjoyed by the English 
administrators. This unmistakeable fact clearly indicates 
what the policy of England should be during that new and 
interesting period of her occupation, upon which she will 
enter at the close of the Conference. The enemies and the 
too jealous rivals of England will point, as they have so often 
done already, to the increasing poverty of the people, and 
the prevalent discontent, as indications of the failure of 
England’s mission. It would be very easy to show how the 
poverty is the inevitable result of the agricultural innovations, 
and the fiscal measures, of previous rulers—of Ismail Pasha 
in particular. The alleged prosperity under Ismail was 
illusory, for it only meant payment of taxes by borrowed 
money. The money-lenders are now pressing for payment, 
and the cultivators are unable to meet the demand. But 
again, the poverty and the discontent upon which French 
intriguers and their native confederates, from M. Barrére and 
Nubar Pasha downwards, are incessantly dilating, is in a 
great measure owing to the inequality of the land tax. 
- The pashas and other influential persons escape with just 
half the land tax which is levied upon the cultivators. A 
fellah pays on the average about twenty-five shillings an acre, 
a great landed proprietor about fifteen ; and nearly a third of 
the soil of Egypt is owned by privileged persons. The tax 
must be reduced as regards the fellahs, and raised as regards 
the privileged class. Mr. Edgar Vincent, Mr. Gibson, Colonel 
Scott-Moncrieff, and other English officials, are ready with 
‘all the statistics required for a new system of land revenue. 
If, besides the difficulties already indicated, we consider the 
confusion caused by the rebellion of Arabi Pasha, the in- 
surrection in the Soudan, and the cholera epidemic, we must 
allow that England is able, on the whole, to render a fair 
account of her stewardship, and to justify her claim to the 
confidence of Europe. 

That this confidence will be accorded to her in the forth- 
coming Conference, we have no manner of-doubt. There is 
no ground for the sensational statements which have been 
made of late, to the effect that the Cabinet were committing 

_ themselves to a policy of surrender. There is to be no Multiple 
Control in the political sense—not even a revival of the Dual 
Control. The Finance Boards are not to be internationally 
directed in a manner which will nécessitate their control over 
the internal administration of the country. Nor is the term 
of the occupation of England limited to a precise date. True, 
the occupation after the 1st January, 1888, will cease in the 
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event of a wnanimous veto upon its continuance. But the 
vote of any single power will suffice to justify England in 
remaining, if she chooses to do so. If it appear in the 
beginning of 1888 that native institutions are not sufficiently 
consolidated—that, in a word, Egypt cannot, just yet, be 
safely left to ‘walk alone’—the renewal of the confidence 
vote may be anticipated with complete certainty. The whole 
of Europe, with the solitary exception of France, is aware 
that England has not only more vital interests in Egypt than 
any other power, but also that she is more qualified than any 
other power to teach Egypt the art of self-help. It is incon- 
ceivable that, in the event which we have supposed, no single 
power in Europe would be found to give her vote in favour of 
England. It does not seem to us that Mr. Gladstone prac- 
tically sacrifices anything by his scheme of conditional occu- 
pation: on the other hand, the Liberal notion of concert and 
consultation with the states of Europe most clearly and 
indubitably makes for peace. In the public discussions to 
which the Conference will give rise, this great and valuable 
fact must be steadily kept in view. As for the financial 
administration there can be no harm whatever in introducing 
a multiple control—provided only that you do not have 
multiple control in every department and branch of a de- 
partment. The last was the case under the Dual Control. 
Why should not one branch be put under a Frenchman, 
another under an Italian, a third under an Austrian, and so on. 
This proposal has often been made even by members of the 
Caisse de la dette publique, but has never been acted upon. 
But while the Ministry may very easily accept multiple 
control in this limited, departmental sense of the term, they 
cannot and will not accept multiple control, or any other kind 
of divided control, in the political sense, for the establishment 
of permanent peace and security, and the creation and de- 
velopment of institutions. England is responsible for the 
future of Egypt. She cannot divest herself of this responsi- 
bility. To do it would be a crime. In saying this, we are 
not thinking of the Indian ‘ highway’ only. We are thinking 
of the fact that England can only release herself from her 
duty by recalling the year 1881. We crushed the rebellion 
of Arabi Pasha, a movement which was truly national, and 
we have banished to Ceylon the one man whom the people of 
Egypt would elect, if they were free to choose, for their ruler. 
We are supporting a ruler whom his subjects either despise 
or detest. We have destroyed the powers of the mudirs, and 
upset the old institutions of the country. It would be absurd, 
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as well as criminal, to do all this, unless we were determined 
to leave Egypt a happier, a more wisely governed, and a 
more prosperous land than we found it. That we have made 
a promising beginning in the direction has been already 
shown. No intrigues, no unreasonable rivalries must be 
permitted to interfere with the improvement which is now in 
progress under the guidance and advice of Englishmen. On 
the contrary, new and exceptional measures must be devised 
for securing, on the part of the native administrators, a more 
respectful attention to the opinion of their English coun- 
sellors, and a more prompt execution of English recommend- 
ations than have been apparent for some time past. And 
this must be done not only for the merely selfish interests of 


_ England, but for the good of the Egyptians themselves, for 


the good even of bondholders, the good of Europe, and the 
cause of civilization. 
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Tue last three months have been a period of excitement, 
agitation, uncertainty, and unrest. We have no sooner 
emerged from one crisis than we have been plunged in 
another; rumours of dissolution or ministerial resignation 
have continually filled the air, and have only been contra- 
dicted or dispelled to renew themselves in some other form. 
The political atmosphere has been surcharged with electricity, 
and the question has been when and how the storm would 
burst. This, at least, has been the state of things among 
the busy political quidnuncs of the metropolis, the habitués 
of West End clubs, the loungers and gossips in the lobby of 
the House of Commons. It is open to question whether the 
country generally shares in the excitement. Some significant 
illustrations of the contrast between the heated feeling of the 
metropolis and the comparative quiescence of the country 
relative to Egypt have come under our own observation. We 
happened to be at Poole during the election there, and 
expected to have heard some-echo of the agitation which 
prevailed in London at the time. Strange to say, there was 
hardly a word, except when Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett was brought 
down to deliver one of his insane tirades in his favourite 
character of champion of those sacred rights of England 
which her most distinguished sons are imperilling by their 
blindness and infatuation. Mr. Harris won the sweet voices 
of electors—numbers of whom after all stood sulkily aloof 
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because they were denied the solatium to which they had been 
accustomed on such occasions—by absurd promises of a duty 
on foreign manufactured articles, or by judicious hints on the 
part of his supporters—of their discontent with this beggarly 
style of election which a Liberal Government had introduced. 
The affairs of Egypt seemed to interest them as much as a 
discussion of the binomial theorem. 

A still more remarkable instance of the same insensibility 
about questions which, if we are to believe ‘The Times’ and 
other journals, are agitating the minds of the country to its 
depths, is supplied in the skirmishing by which the contend- 
ing parties at Warrington are preparing for the general elec- 
tion. Addresses have been issued on both sides, that of Mr. 
Crosfield, the Liberal candidate, being characterized by un- 
usual wisdom, put in a very terse and forcible manner. He 
declines, however, to enter into knotty problems of foreign 
politics, partly because, being a sensible man, he is willing to 
place confidence in the acknowledged chief of his party, in 
whose principles he trusts, and whose judgment is based on 
information to which we cannot have access, but partly also be- 
cause the subject finds no prominent place in the address of his 
Tory opponent. Of course had there been an attack there must 
have been a defence ; but it would seem that in one of the 
active and spirited constituencies of the North the minds of men 
are occupied by altogether different subjects from the Multiple 
Control or the relief of General Gordon. So far as we are 
able to judge, and we claim to have some opportunities of 
forming an opinion, the great desire of the working people is 
to see our troops safely and honourably out of Egypt. They 
have doubtless a certain admiration for the chivalry of General 
Gordon, though it may reasonably be questioned whether his 
name has the same spell now as it possessed before the 
erratic nature of his proceedings was understood. It might 
be possible, we do not think it would be easy, and certainly 
it would be most mischievous, to excite a jealousy about 
France; but at present there are no indications of it, and 
apart from that there is no ground for suspecting any strong 
opposition to the Government policy. The working men are 
not Jingoes, as was abundantly shown by the election of 1880, 
and if further proofs were wanted it was furnished by the 
attitude they took in relation to the Egyptian campaign, for 
its successes did not dazzle them, and they tolerated the 
expedition rather from a belief in Mr. Gladstone than from 
any liking for the war. 

In London, however, and especially in the circles from 
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which journalists derive their impressions, there is a wide- 
spread feeling as to the uncertainty of the political situation, 
which it is very difficult to reconcile with the facts which are 
apparent to all the world. If we are to have a crisis leading 
to a change of Ministry, it is clear that the present Opposition 
must take the place of the Government. -Other combinations 
might be attempted, but the mind would soon be lost in the 
attempt to conceive of one which would have the chance of 
enduring for six months. The independent Whigs, who are 
the cause of so much of the trouble, could not stand alone, 
and there are no signs of any approach between them and the 
moré moderate Conservatives.. What Mr. Foster may be 
tempted to do it would be rash for any man to pronounce, 
after the speech which drew down on him the dignified and 
scathing rebuke of Lord Hartington, and in truth his action 
does not much matter, for he would be a weakness rather. 
than a strength to any Cabinet of which he was a member. 
Mr. Goschen is a much more powerful political force, and 
also much less likely to identify himself with any coalition. 
He is removed even further in moral sentiment than in poli- 
tical opinion from the men who seem ready to play fast and 
loose with any principle and any institution for the sake of 
displacing the Ministry. His present isolation shows that he 
can sacrifice office to priticiple, and, if it had not been evident 
before, his speech on Mr. Woodall’s amendment, expressed in 
unmistakable manner his scorn for accommodating politicians, 
who adjust their convictions to their party exigencies. We 
fail to discover, therefore, the materials for the foundation of 
a Ministry, still less can we conjecture where it would find 
its supporters in the country. The idea could only suggest 
itself to those who, like too many, have failed to grasp the 
actual condition of the political situation. The balanced 
moderation which found favour with ten-pounders finds no 
ony in the new democracy. On every side we hear 
that Lord Randolph Churchill is the favourite representative 
of Toryism in the constituencies, and his lordship has no 
word like moderation in his vocabulary. A Whig or Coalition 
Ministry would be as unacceptable to his friends as it cer- 
tainly would be to the sturdy Liberalism of the borough 
constituencies. In truth, such an alternative is not worth 
discussing. The choice lies and must lie between the present 
Ministry and the Opposition. 

But then the question at once arises as to the character of 
the Opposition and its fitness for assuming the responsibilities 
of office. The circumstances under which alone it could come 
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into power would themselves make its position critical. Ex 
hypothesi it must defeat the Ministry on a point of foreign 
policy, and we may go even further and say that it would be 
one affecting our relations with France. Lord Salisbury may 
contemplate such a prospect with a lightness of heart equal to 
that with which M. Ollivier rushed into the Franco-German 
war, but men of cooler judgments may reasonably be excused 
if they resolve to look a little deeper and consider more care- 
fully the character of the party to which the helm of State 
would be intrusted under circumstances of such special diffi- 
culty. How serious the change would be may be gathered 
from a passing sentence in a communication from the Paris 
correspondent of ‘The Times :’ ‘A politician need not be pro- 
found to see that monarchical Europe is not favourable to the 
entente cordiule between republican France and England with 
her Liberal connections and feelings.’ Nothing could be 
more true or suggestive. To some of its teachings we shall 
return afterwards. At present we note only the serious 
aspect which it throws around our political conflict. It 
means that the defeat of the Ministry on such a question 
would complicate the entire European situation, and would 
gladden the hearts of reactionaries everywhere; and if this is 
to be done, it is imperatively necessary that we have an able, 
vigorous, and united Ministry. We turn to the Opposition to 
ascertain how far it is likely to meet this demand, and the 
result is a disappointment whose bitterness is unconcealed by 
those who hate the Ministry, and yet are afraid of overthrowing 
it lest some worse thing should come unto them. Prominent 
among these is ‘The Times.’ It chafes under a policy the 
loftiness of whose aims it cannot appreciate, it rails and 
denounces Mr. Gladstone sometimes with a scurrility which 
tells more for the bitterness of its hate than the courtesy of 
its manners, but from time to time it is pulled up by the 
feeling that it cannot tolerate Lord Salisbury. 

His lordship’s speeches during his campaign in the West 
fully justify the most anxious apprehensions of those who 
would hesitate to commit the reins of power to his hands. 
They were clever and sparkling, but their cleverness was that 
of a Saturday Reviewer not of a statesman, still less of a 
great political leader. If keenness of criticism, biting raillery, 
unscrupulous: invective could make a great Prime Minister, 
his lordship might earn the distinction. But the country 
will need something more than the dash of a daring sailor 
in the captain who is to steer the vessel amid the troubled 
waters into which a vote that should compromise our 
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friendly relations with France, and inaugurate an Imperi- 
alist policy in Egypt, would certainly launch it. Lord Salis- 
bury does not understand his fellow-countrymen, does not 
even seem as if he cared to understand them, it may be, has, 
as the result of his lifelong environment, lost the capacity 
for understanding them. He wanted to please the Wesleyan 
Methodists of Cornwall, whom his party are trying to cajole 
out of their Liberalism by means of a Wesleyan Tory from 
Hull; and so he ventured on a compliment to them, but it 
was of such a nature as to produce the very opposite effect to 
that which he intended. He, as a member of the Catholic 
Church, is ready to speak kindly of the sects, provided they 
do not show antagonism to his Church; just as he, a leader 
of the great aristocratic hierarchy, will deal kindly with the 
masses of the people, provided they will follow him. The 
man who so utterly fails to get the touch of his own nation 
that he insults with condescending patronage a people who 
are almost morbidly independent, and who desire only right, 
cannot be supposed to possess the subtle tact necessary for 
handling the delicate questions which any statesman will 
have to meet who undertakes to settle Egyptian affairs, with 
an eye solely to English interests. 

We are not left to conjecture or speculation on this point. 
His lordship’s deliverances in the West teach us what to 
expect should he ever attain the object of his ambition. 


The Liberal party put forward a claim to be the disciples of peace. 
en we were in power we told them that we loved peace as well as 
they did, but that circumstances were stronger than men, and that the 
paramount interests of the empire would require from time to time that 
peace should be broken on its borders. 


His lordship has done good service by the reminder conveyed 
in this pregnant sentence. It is not true, indeed, that the 
Liberal party have ever professed to be advocates of peace at 
any price, but they certainly would challenge the assertion 
that there is any paramount necessity which would require 
us to be continually at war upon our borders. The policy 
thus enunciated by his lordship may well startle many who 
are not followers of Sir Wilfred Lawson, or who may even 


think Mr. Gladstone’s care for the maintenance of peace 
excessive. A statesman who accepts this as a fundamental 
maxim can hardly fail to embroil us in war. ‘Forewarned is 
forearmed.’ Lord Salisbury tells us plainly that making war 
is part of the necessary business of an English Minister, and 
he refers us to the story of the late Government in illustration. 
There is not a word of sorrow or regret for the disgraceful 
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proceedings on which the country passed so decisive a verdict 
in 1880, and there is no reason why we should not see a 
renewal of like transactions if this impenitent Jingo should 
again have the opportunity of wasting the blood and treasure 
of England in pursuit of the projects of his wild ambition or 
arrogant Imperialism. 

But even so, such as Lord Salisbury is, he does not lead a 
compact and united party. We are not disposed to make too 
much of slight differences of opinion, jarrings of rival interests, 
outbursts of small personal jealousy, but the discords of the . 
Tory party during the last few months have gone far beyond 
this. It is quite possible that they may be silenced in the 
presence of the common foe, and especially the hope of a 
victory by which all might profit, but we have already 
seen that, reversing a well-known saying familiar to our 
boyhood, the reconciliations of rivals are the renewing 
of hate. We were assured that everything had been settled 
before the debate on Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s motion 
of censure, and Lord Randolph Churchill not only compli- 
mented the representative of the Front Bench, but did more 
substantial service by effecting an agreement with Mr. Parnell 
as the result of which the majority was largely reduced. But 
hardly was the difficulty over when the old discord revived, 
and at present there are no indications of any abatement of 
its bitterness. Newspapers and magazines are full of it, and 
all kinds of people, including well-known members of the 
Legislature and chairmen of great Conservative associations, 
have contributed to swell its literature. Of the spirit which 
prevails in certain quarters, something may be learned from 
the keen and biting language of an ‘ English Tory’ in the June 
number of ‘The Fortnightly Review.’ Here is a description 
of the Opposition given by one of its own adherents. 

If the Conservative party, still more, if the country at large, knew any- 
thing of the immediate motives which have inspired the champions of 
political orthodoxy in the abortive drama upon which the curtain has so 
recently and so suddenly fallen, they would realize much more vividly 
even than now the desperate condition of the party which Lord Beacons- 
field’s successors perhaps have supposed themselves to lead. A political 
combination which permits a mere man of fashion to pose (to the exclusion 
of more solid squires) as the farmer’s friend ; which allows the initiative 
in debates on foreign policy to be undertaken by itinerant agitators who 
have never heard that Lord Palmerston sat in the Aberdeen Cabinet 
throughout the Crimean War ; which has nothing better than Mr. W. H. 
Smith or Mr. E. Stanhope to rise from its front bench to arraign the con- 


duct of the Government, must certainly be as destitute of future hope as of 
present usefulness.* 


* ‘Joseph and his Brethren.’ ‘Fortnightly Review,’ June, pp. 817, 818. 
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This portraiture of the Opposition is eminently true. The 
one remarkable point in it is that it is drawn by the hand of 
a Tory painter. It must be remembered also that it reveals 
an intensity of personal feeling which is much more difficult 
to deal with than any mere difference of opinion. The real 
question is, who is to be the leader of the Tory party, for Lord 
Randolph Churchill not only wants a position, but a position 
which shall invest him with virtual supremacy. On the one 
side are ‘men whose zeal is only equalled by their exclusive- 
ness, and whose ambition far exceeds their ability,’ ‘under 
secretaries who are not fit to become secretaries,’ ‘ blatant 
orators who adorn the platform but empty the House, ’.‘ officious 
red tapeists,’ ‘pompous parvenus,’ and ‘ parasitic intriguers 
who are for ever praying the official clique to subsidize the 
scurrilous sheets of their obscure newspapers.’ On the other, 
in his solitary strength and grandeur, is the one man who 
‘seems like to save them from universal unpopularity,’ on 
whom this company would inflict ‘all the execration, extinc- 
tion, and exile which his presumption has deserved.’ How 
their rival pretensions would be adjusted in the case of victory 
it is not easy to understand. Is Lord Randolph Churchill to 
fill the place in the new Cabinet to which his ambition may 
aspire, and to which his friends evidently consider he is 
entitled? If so, what about the distinguished Ministers 
whom he satirizes as ‘ Marshall and Snelgrove’? Or, how are 


gentlemen who have long been in harness to be dealt with ? . 


Possibly they may not be so ready to accept the verdict that 
they are ‘under-secretaries not fit to be secretaries,’ and it 
. Inay be much easier to soothe the amiable Sir Stafford than 
to quiet the remonstrances of Lord George Hamilton or Mr. 
Stanhope. But were it possible that all such difficulties could be 
adjusted, where is the hope that a Cabinet can be formed which 
will inspire confidence in its policy? It istruethat Lord Beacons- 
field enjoyed authority and influence for a long time and that 
the Tory party has the same materials at command with the 
exception of the late Prime Minister himself. But that excep- 
tion means everything, for there was a fascination about Lord 
Beaconsfield which his successor has certainly not inherited. 
There is, in truth, a poverty about the Tory party which is 
simply pitiable. It is as destitute of resource as of men. It 
has nothing to do except to oppose every measure of the Govern- 
ment, and it does this without discrimination and without 
tact, heedless of the opinions of the country, assailing mea- 
sures which have no party colour, with the same passionate 
vehemence displayed against those which are distinctively 
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Radical, and often, with singular maladroitness, selecting 
their strongest point as the ground of attack. It is so deficient 
in recruits that it is content to parade a miserable renegade like 
Mr. Marriott, whose strength lies solely in his scurrility, up 
and down the country, as though he were a heaven-born 
political sage. What, perhaps, is the most dangerous feature 
of the whole, its most spirited and popular champion is quite 
as much a terror to his own friends as to his adversaries. 

Lord Randolph Churchill may be more of a power, but he 
is also more of a puzzle every day. He will launch furious 
invectives against Mr. Gladstone, but, as his own leader sug- 
gested, he will ever and anon play the part of ‘bonnet’ to the 
Ministry, and has no scruple in turning upon his own chief with 
a scornful and insolent contempt, which is even less tolerable 
than his coarse and vulgar denunciation. He is ‘ candidate 
for Birmingham,’ and he seems to fancy that the character 
requires that he should pledge himself to Radical measures for 
the purpose of turning out a Radical Government. In playing 
the part he seems to find a malicious pleasure in flouting his 
own leaders, even when professing to do them service. It was 
supposed that he inclined to Lord Salisbury rather than to Sir 
Stafford Northcote, but of late he has treated both of them 
with impartial contempt. His lordship gave an intimation 
sufficiently distinct that he meant to urge the peers to reject the 
Franchise Bill, but his professed follower writes a letter to the 
chairman of the Blackpool Conservative Association, explain- 
ing his conversion to the principle of the measure, and stating 
his opinion that the wise course would be to get it disposed 
of as quickly as possible, and have an autumn session for the 
passing of a Redistribution Bill. To men who have no desire 
for change of any kind, and whose one desire is to thwart the 
Government without committing themselves to any definite 
policy on the Franchise question, this cannot have been very 
agreeable reading. But even more offensive to the ‘screaming 
Marquis,’ who has been doing his utmost of late to justify 
Mr. Jenkins’s epithet, must have been Lord Randolph’s indirect 
but very definite reply to the warlike policy which he ad- 
vocated at Plymouth. 


I am no Jingo, I have never been what is generally known by the 
name of Jingo. I do not believe that our empire must grow and grow, 
or else it will decay. The history of the Empire of Rome, and the history 
of the Empire of Napoleon utterly refute so dangerous and so extravagant 
a theory. Ido not believe that with an efficient and united Goverment, 
and with a watchful and properly independent House of Commons, peace 
would often be broken on our frontier or on our borders. I do not believe 
the maintenance of our Empire depends on the sharpness of our swords! 
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There could hardly be a more direct and categorical reply to 
Lord Salisbury, and yet the speech at Aylesbury, if it meant 
anything, was meant to help his lordship into power. What a 
party is to do with so unruly a member, it is not easy to 
divine. He hates Mr. Gladstone, unless, indeed, his violent 
expressions simply mark the irritation he feels when he con- 
trasts the nobility and strength of the great Liberal chief 
with the failures of his own leaders, the amiable feebleness of 
Sir Stafford Northcote, and the rash truculence of the Marquis ; 
but that hatred appears to be almost the sole surviving senti- 
ment of his old Toryism. The ideas which were supposed to 
be the sacred Palladium of Toryism he scoffs at openly, and, 
in truth, seems ready to scoff at anything if he can achieve 
success in the game he is playing. Yet he is there to be 
reckoned with. The party cannot do without him, but it is 
very hard to see what they are to do with him. Of course he 
will go into the lobby in support of any vote of censure, and 
probably justify his vote by a speech bristling with insults, flung 
out apparently without any purpose except to show his inso- 
lence. But even were the victory won the difficulty would not be 
over. Ishe to be included in the Cabinet? If so, is its foreign 
policy, to say nothing of domestic questions, to be shaped by 
him or by Lord Salisbury ? If he is excluded, how woulda new 
Ministry not specially strong face his independent criticism, 
in addition to the storm which would burst upon them from a 
powerful and irritated Opposition ? 

It is impossible to believe that a party with such elements 
of antagonism among its members and of weakness in its 
counsels will be preferred by the House of Commons, and even 
by the country, to a Ministry which, after holding office for 
four years, has not a single page in its record of which it needs 
to be ashamed, and which now is able to carry its measures, 
when it can get a chance of submitting them to the decision 
of Parliament, by triumphant majorities. The Ministry has 
no need to shrink from the simple test ‘by their fruits ye 
shall know them.’ The Duke of Argyll, untrue to the 
better passages in his political career, may employ his great 
eloquence in denouncing Mr. Gladstone’s Irish land legisla- 
tion, but the growing contentment of the farmers, and the 
restoration of order in the island, are the best answer to a 
speech which only proves to what extent the ablest and most 
cultured minds may be warped by selfishness. After all, 
however, Ireland is not to be sacrificed in order that land- 
lords may receive exorbitant rents, and the success of a policy 
confessedly exceptional is its vindication. 
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If we have not had measures quite as valuable for England 
as those which have been passed for Ireland, the fault lies not 
with the Ministry but with an Opposition which, for the first 
time in our history, has elevated obstruction into a regular 
instrument of warfare. The accepted theory of the Tory 
party has been that, as they were in a hopeless minority, 
their only hope lay in clogging the wheels of the legislative 
machine. It is idle to try and lay the blame on Mr. Ashmead 
Bartlett, or Mr. Warton, or even Lord Randolph Churchill. 
An honourable party, if it could do nothing else, could at all 
events have ostracized a man who carries his ‘ blocking’ so 
far, that he absolutely gave notice of opposition to a bill of 
his own; and who attends on Wednesdays for the sole pur- 
pose of dissuading other members from entering the House. 
In short, the leader and the party who profit by such pro- 
ceedings must bear the responsibility for them. Sir Stafford 
Northcote does not obstruct; but if he continues chief of an 
Opposition which harbours the organizers of obstruction in 
its ranks, he cannot be acquitted of blame. 

As an illustration of the strategy, take the history of the 
Franchise Bill. We say nothing of what seems to Liberals 
the needless prolongation of debates, for opponents must be 
left to decide how long they think it wise to protract their 
resistance. What we complain of is the discreditable artifices 
resorted to for the purpose either of embarrassment or delay. 
Mr. Woodall’s amendment was an example of the former. 
The proposal ought never to have been brought forward—at 
all events, by any friend of the Ministry or supporter of the 
bill. It could not have been accepted; as a matter of fair 
play it ought not to have been accepted by the Ministry. 
Excited women shriek out their denunciations of Mr. Glad- 
stone; but, in truth, he had no course open to him except 
that which he actually took. Had he yielded to the foolish 
request addressed to him, he would have alienated numbers 
of his friends, and the Tories would have joined in a howl of 
indignant complaint. As it was, a number of Tories (in- 
cluding Lord Folkestone, who led the opposition to the motion 
last year) were seized with a sudden zeal on behalf of women’s 
suffrage. If the amendment did nothing else, it might help 
to annoy the Government, and that was sufficient reason why 
it should be supported. Sir Stafford Northcote may be free from 
blame on this score, for he conscientiously advocates the 
enfranchisement of women, but as much cannot be said for 
many of his followers. 

A still more egregious example of obstruction may be found 
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in the proceedings at the close of the Committee. The original 
clauses had all been considered, and most of the amendments 
of which notice had been given. It seemed as if part of a 
sitting would terminate the work of the Committee, when 
suddenly a new crop of amendments appeared on the paper. 
There was hardly an attempt to conceal that their purpose 
was delay, because delay, though it could have no possible effect 
on the ultimate issue, might possibly (so the more sanguine 
members of the party hoped) save the Lords from the odium 
which the rejection of the measure would certainly bring 
upon them, by keeping the bill back until a vote of censure 
on the Egyptian question had been moved and perhaps carried. 
The tactics were ingenious, and might have been successful 
if they had not been so transparent to every one concerned. 
The net was spread in the sight of the birds, and the birds 
are not quite so foolish as it pleases their enemies to believe. 
In order to the success of the scheme, it was essential that 
the Ministry, through sheer blindness or fatuity, should commit: 
political suicide by proposing a scheme for the settlement of 
Egyptian affairs which would be foredoomed to condemnation. 
‘The Pall Mall Gazette,’ speaking with a tone of oracular 
authority which forbade all question, had given the details of 
such a scheme, and insisted that the only way in which the 
Government could escape the fate which was impending over 
it, was by the abandoment of the agreement with France, 
even at the sacrifice of its author, Lord Granville. Sen- 
sational stories about a ‘Multiple Control,’ the ignominious 
submission of England to the will of France, the surrender of 
British influence accompanied by the increase of our burdens, 
appeared evening by evening. To crown the whole, we were 
gravely assured that Lord Granville, acting without the cogni- 
zance of his colleagues, had invited Turkey to send 15,000 
troops into the Soudan. The goubemouches who swallowed 
all this did not stop to think what it all meant as to the ability 
or character of the Ministry, to whom such a policy was as- 
cribed. If around the council board had been gathered a num- 
ber of incompetent men, unable either to gauge the. sentiment 
of the country or to understand the consequences of their own 
actions, such stories might have been credible. Or if any one 
believed what Lord Randolph Churchill, with even more than 
his usual truculence and reckless disregard of facts, had the 
audacity to assert, that the Prime Minister occupies the same 
position to the French Government as Charles II. did to Louis 
XIV., that the Prime Minister is the political pensioner of 
France, then he might admit the possibility of an arrangement 
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such asthat which ‘The Pall Mall Gazette’ foreshadowed. That 
a Cabinet composed of statesmen as able and high-minded as 
this country has ever known, could have been guilty of such 
weakness was credible only to those who find nothing too 

absurd to believe about Mr. Gladstone. : 

The journal which palms off such stories upon the world 
will have to pay the penalty, but the misfortune is that the 
effect does not cease even when facts disprove the predictions. 
In the excited state of many minds relative to Egypt there are 
those who give credence to tales which under other conditions 
they would treat with the contempt they deserve. Perhaps 
they are bondholders specially sensitive as to the cutting of 
coupons; and, in truth, if we are not grossly misinformed, 
most of the clamour that has been raised on the subject is due 
to this class. But with them are combined the amateur poli- 
ticians, who have taken the honour of England under their 
special patronage, and are bent on saving it from the discredit 
which would be inflicted upon it by England’s ablest and most 
patriotic statesmen. It is in London chiefly, if not exclusively, 
that these people abound ; but in the metropolis they create 
an atmosphere which renders the calm and judicial considera- 
tion of these knotty and delicate questions almost impossible. 
Every one deems himself qualified to pronounce an opinion 
off-hand upon points the nature of which can only be fully 
apprehended by those who have a knowledge accessible only 
to Ministers. Unknown journalists write as though to them 
had been committed the government of the empire, and 
Ministers had to answer not only to Parliament, or to the 
constituencies, but to these self-constituted representatives of 
public opinion and guardians of national interests. The pre- 
tensions are preposterous, but the tone in which they are 
advanced imposes on unwary people, and the result of this 
eternal talk is to keep up a constant suspicion of the inten- 
tions of the Government. 

This chronic uneasiness has taken a more virulent form in 
relation to the forthcoming Conference and the preliminary 
negotiations with France; and to such an extent had the 
feeling gone that there were not a few prophecies of a coming 
defeat of the Government. Whether the danger has alto- 
gether passed over it would be premature to say, but there 
was nothing in the aspect of the House when Mr. Gladstone 
laid his proposals before it to indicate the approach of serious 
danger. Sir Stafford Northcote did not speak in a jubilant or 
even in a confident tone; and with the exception of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who did the Government a real service 
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by the wildness of his talk, the tone of the Opposition was one 
of petulant complaint rather than of stern defiance. On the 
other hand, Mr. Laing was the only Liberal who uttered a 
note of dissent, and Mr. Laing is not likely to attract any 
followers. Of course the financial proposals will be the most 
critical ones, and these are not yet disclosed. The Opposition 
complain that the statement is therefore imperfect, and they 
would have some reason on their side had it not been that their 
own impatience has forced on this premature exposure of the 
Ministerial plans. There is, however, no reason to believe 
that the Ministry will be careless as to the pecuniary respon- 
sibilities imposed upon the country. It would be hard indeed 
to find any hands in which the real interests of the nation 
would be safer than those of the Prime Minister. 

Mr. Gladstone’s exposition of his policy was clear and defi- 
nite, and when it is understood will, we have no doubt, com- 
mand the approval of the country. He took one position at the 
commencement of the Egyptian difficulties, first, and in spite of 
persistent misrepresentation and calumny, and in defiance of 
a singular combination of adverse circumstances, he has held 
it with unbending consistency throughout. We have had wild 
declamation about his vacillation and feebleness. His bitterest 
enemies only wish that they could see any signs of such a ten- 
dency. What irritates them is that nothing tempts him to con- 
template annexation. The bait has been put before him in all 
kinds of forms, but it has produced not the slightest effect. He 
has been constant to his first idea, that our duty is to do our 
utmost to secure a stable Government for the people, and then 
withdraw. Coaxing and bullying have alike failed to make him 
shift from this position. The Conference and the agreement 
are intended only to facilitate the attainment of his one object. 
He can defy his enemies to show a solitary point in which Eng- 
lish right has been surrendered or compromised. All that 
he has sought is to secure the co-operation of Europe in reliev- 
‘ing Egypt from financial difficulties which are ruining her, and 


. 80 to prepare the way for the withdrawal of our troops and 


the subsequent neutralization both of the country and of the 
Suez Canal. The alternative policy is annexation. There is 


no third course, and as there is no possible third Ministry, 


we have to choose between Lord Salisbury and annexation, 
and Mr. Gladstone and a temporary occupation, preparing for 
the ultimate freedom of Egypt. We believe that the House 
recognizes this, and there can be no doubt as to what its 
decision will be. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


Universal History. The Oldest Historical Group of Nationg 
and the Greeks. By Lrorotp Von Rayxe. Edited by 
G. W. Proruero, Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The name of Von Ranke is enough to guarantee the deepest interest in 
any historical study. He was a master of style, but he had also philo- 
sophical penetration and, what is more, philosophical instinct, and sought, 
in the words of the grand old Puritan divine, to ‘ see nothing single or 
separate, but one thing set over against another.’ In this respect he be- 
came the efficient representative in Germany, and indeed in Europe, of 


the new sense, as we may venture to call it, for continuity and soli- ~ 


darity in historical development, through which at once a universal history 
and a science of history became possible. Up to the end of the seventeenth 
century history remained a mere roll-call of events that were limited to 
strictly national perspective; but in the eighteenth century the perception 
of something more—of a unity that related diverse peoples in one tendency 
and made them unconsciously aid and stimulate each other—took posses- 
sion of men’s minds. It has grown, and has justified itself; and the study 
of ancient history is not now a series of bald records of separate peoples, 
but the history of the ideas that impelled them to higher grades of civiliza- 
tion, and through which they influenced each other. The one availing 
criticism that might be made on this volume of ‘ Universal History’ from tlie 
venerable Von Ranke’s pen is that he is too inclined to regard everything 
as merely preparatory to, and as finding final flower in, the Greek thought 
and civilization, whereas by the very principles on which he professes to 
write this Universal History, there could be nothing final in Greek thought 
or civilization, which too was only a preparation for Christian thought and 
Christian life. Of course we know that theoretically Von Ranke was right 
enough here; but the present volume in itself, as we have it, might to a 
casual reader bear very much this aspect. The effect of Egypt and of 
Persia on Hebrew life and thought is indicated with a firm and masterly 
hand, and so again the effect of Babylon and Assyria in different direc- 
tions on civilization. One point of which Von Ranke makes a good deal, 
with regard to the Babylonian captivity, is that it was only the upper 
classes that were led into captivity in Babylon; and he holds that it was 
in great part owing to this cireamstance that so much was gained from, 
the exile. ‘They gathered up their articles of faith,’ he says, ‘ and imparted; 
to them a depth and purity never known before, whilst they looked 
forward to the deliverance which they soon obtained.’ Some remark- 


able glimpses of insight are met with in his passages on the worship 
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of Jehovah, and he gives good reasons for believing that the retro- 
grade movement of the Tyrian Baal-worship in Israel and Judah was 
due to the advance of the Assyrians, extending to the Phoenician towns. 
But in a literary point of view, decidedly the most suggestive, masterly, 
and charming portion of Von Ranke’s ‘ Universal History ’ is that which 
deals with Greece, and the various elements which the Asiatic nations 
contributed to it in thought and in religion. He considers its poetry and 
its science, its drama and its art, in relation to its social condition, and to 
the influences which had met to give colour and form to them. Scholars 
and critics may find a good deal to differ about in his deliverances on 
Socrates and Plato, on Aischylus and Sophocles and Euripides ; but they 
will be of one mind as regards his penetration and acuteness, and the grace- 
ful and liberal air which he infuses into his composition. Nor does he fail to 
peep into the byways, as any reader will discover by reference to his later 
. chapter on Persia and the later Persian influence, particularly when taken 
in connection with what he has said about Persian poetry and the effect 
of Firdusi’s epic in an earlier part. One of the strongest chapters in the 
~ book is undoubtedly that headed, ‘ Antagonism and Growth:of Religious 
Ideas in Greek Literature,’ in which we have a very careful analysis of 
the teachings of Thales, Anaxagoras, Pythagoras, and Empedocies, pre- 
paratory to an analysis from the same side of the works of the poets. 
But we fail exactly to follow him when he declares that ‘ the chief motive 
in the tragedy of Euripides is personal hatred of the gods.’ It is true that, 
unlike Aischylus and Sophocles, Euripides mirrors scepticism rather than 
reverence for the gods; but, after all, he was compelled to fall back on 
the realities, while he assailed names and forms and merely popular 
- traditions. Of Aristophanes his words would be much more true; and 
_ certainly he is right in saying that the Socrates of the dramatist was a 
poor perversion of the real Socrates. The importance of the Mace- 
_ donian kingdom is set forth with studious care and fulness. The volume, 
which has been translated in a very pure and scholarly style, has been 
efficiently edited by Mr. Prothero, and, we doubt not, will soon take the 
high place which it deserves to take among the recent but comparatively 
limited number of works in philosophical history which promise to be 
, permanent additions to English literature. 


Scottish History and Literature to the Period of the Reformation. 
By Joun M.{ Ross, LL.D. Edited, with Biographical 
Sketch, by JAMES Browy, D.D. James Maclehose and 
‘Sons. 


Dr. J. M. Ross was a careful and loving student of early Scottish history 
and literature. The present writer had knowledge of his method, his 
enthusiasm, his unwearied perseverance. This posthumous volume is 
the suggestive record of a labour of love faithfully sustained through half 
a lifetime. Dr. Ross united fine sympathy with exact memory and an 
unpretentious devotion to the subjects that attracted him. He could not 
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bear to half-do the merest trifle, and he was a constant worker. If in 
his company any statement were made respecting Barbour, or Henryson, 
or Dunbar, or James the First, or any little-known song or ballad, most 
modestly would he enter his correction, or supply confirmation of it. 
His mind was a well-filled repository of facts, but he was also a sagacious 
critic, and had a truly poetic fancy. Let any one turn to the pages in 
this volume in which he describes Blind Harry or Lyndsay of the Mount, 
or indicates the meritcrious points of ‘ Christie’s Kirk of the Grene, andwe | 
are sure he will agree with us. Dr. Ross’s conclusions regarding any of 
the masterpieces of old Scottish literature were not derived from other 
men’s opinions, but were purely the result of his own patient study ; for 
he was as independent as he was laborious. In this volume we see at 
work on a congenial subject a keen, shrewd, and at the same time a 
refined mind, which is intent on realizing the relation in which the indi- 
vidual writer and the individual product stood to the time, and also the 
effect that it had exercised on what had succeeded it. The volume is 
thus at once popular and descriptive, critical and philosophical ; and to 
any student desiring a faithful and suggestive guide over an interesting 
field, a better or more reliable one could hardly be recommended to him. 
Even after Professors Minto and Nichol these chapters will be read with 
profit. Dr. James Brown, of Puisley, has told well and with good taste 
what there was to tell of Dr. Ross’s busy life. Their friendship had been 
maintained from early college days; and though their paths in life had 
diverged, respect and sympathy between them never lessened. Differ- 
ences of opinion and different interests in life, indeed, were not likely to 
separate Dr. Ross from those who had once become intimate with him. 
We should not omit to add that the book has been very carefully edited. 


History of the Pacific States of North America. By Husertr 
Howe Bancrorr. Vol. XIII. California, Vol. I. 1542- 
1800. San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft and Co. 


This new volume of Mr. Hubert Bancroft’s great work is devoted to 

- California. Not a few readers will no doubt be under the impression that 
the generally important point in the history of California is the discovery 
of gold, when it became the centre of attraction for all the adventurers of 
the world. But this volume will soon dissipate that idea. There, too, 
the Spaniards had fixed their rule, and there they played out, with varia- 
tions, the same game asin Mexico. The study is marked by the same 
elements of attraction, of avarice, of conflicting claims, of jesuitical craft 
as elsewhere. Mr. Bancroft’s list of references, which would in fact form 
a small volume in itself, and his section on the Bibliography of California, 
should be first turned to and studied with care. Having done this, the 
reader will then be better prepared to appreciate the vast amount of 
labour, of patient scrutiny and careful comparison, which Mr. Bancroft 
has undergone in order to produce this volume. He still maintains his 
lucid power of arrangement, his cunning touches of local colour, and hig 
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keen discrimination in filling in the features of those whose portraits he 
has to paint. It is wholly out of our power at this time to do anything 
like presenting a complete characterization or criticism of this volume ; 
we must content ourselves with thus shortly notifying its appearance, 
and directing the attention of librarians and others once more to the issue 
of the work, which has thus far proceeded without lapse or break, steadily 
and continuously in a manner creditable alike to the genius and industry 
of the author, and the method and skill of the publishers. 


American Commonwealths. Edited by Horace E. Scupprr. 
Virginia: a History of the People. By Joun Esten 
Cooxe. Fourth Edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
and Co. 


This is the first volume of a happily conceived series of monographs on 
the states of the American Union; and a better selection than Virginia 


- could scarcely have been made. Its romantic history can scarcely be 


surpassed by that of Massachusetts itself. Myr. Cooke has gone to 
original sources, both American and English, and in State papers, 
individual records, and biographies, and partial histories, he has found 
a very rich field. The volume, indeed, belongs to the romance of 
history. We have been compelled to read it from beginning to end 
—from the first settlement, under Raleigh’s auspices in 1584, under 
Queen Elizabeth, from whom it derived its name, to the part which it 
played in the War of Secession twenty years ago. The first successful 
colonizing was the settlement of about a hundred Englishmen in 1607, 
when the Virginia Plantation began. Bartholomew Gosnald was the real 
founder of Virginia. We must not even touch the romantic history of 
these early years. The story is told here with a fulness and an exactness 
not hitherto attempted. Mr. Cooke’s literary abilities as a historian are 
not those of a Gibbon, or Macaulay, or Richard Green; but in a volume 
of modest size he has told his story without inflation or pretension 
Succinctly, and with admirable candour, he has pointed out the bearing 
and issues of its different incidents, and a wonderful record of English 
pluck and enterprise, passion and manliness, it is. We shall gladly 


_welcome the continuance of the series. 


England Under Gladstone, 1880-1884. By Justix Huntiy 
M‘Cartuy. Chatto and Windus. 


This is a kind of sequel to Mr. M‘Carthy’s ‘ History of Our Own Time,’ 
which, by its lucidity and general fairness, has won a wide acceptance. It 
falls, however, far short of its predecessor. Some of the sections are as 
admirable digests of great questions, and will equally assist ordinary 
people to understand the history which is in the process of making; but 
although still striving to be impartial, the judgments are less dispassionate, 
the heated atmosphere has not yet cooled, the nervous effects of conflict 
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ar’ yet felt; the result of which is a considerable alloy of political passion, 
especially in judgments of Irish questions, which occupy so large a space 
in both the politics and the history of the last four years. We are no 
great admirers of Mr. Forster; but he does not deserve the unqualified 
vituperation which he receives from Mr. M‘Carthy; nor does Mr. Tre- 
velyan merit the contemptuous hatred which finds expression. We regret 
to see Mr. M‘Carthy under the influence of that blind hatred of all who 
have to govern Ireland, which makes the problem of its relations to the 
empire so hopeless. Under the blinding and distorting influence of. a 
dominant idea, which is more like demoniacal possession than calm states- 
manship, credit for attempts to legislate and administer justly is unre- 
cognized, and even such a record as this is often vituperation rather than 


history. At the same‘ time, on almost all other topics Mr. M‘Carthy is 


interesting and instructive. Another blemish arising from undue nearness 
is lack of historical perspective. We constantly meet with disproportional 
accounts of both events and men, apparently under the influence of per- 
sonal friendship or feeling. His sketches of individuals, although clever 
and often true, are manifestly also often very partial, as, for instance, in 
his laudation of Mr. Labouchere and ‘ Truth.’ Mr. M‘Carthy has the 
fatal gift of fluency. His book will remind readers of the yearly sum- 
mary of ‘The Times’ newspaper. History demands a more careful 


~pondering, a more unbiassed judgment, and a more compact and vigorous 
style. 


History of the Christian Church. By Scmarr, D.D. 
A New Edition Revised and Enlarged. Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Christianity. From Constantine the Great 

/ to Gregory the Great, a.p. 311-600. In Two Divisions. 


Dr. Schaff pursues worthily his task of editing and revising his 
~tdmirable Church history. As we said when noticing the former volumes, 
he inclines more to the philosophical and reflective than to the picturesque 
and popular style; he is more inclined to trace the causes and conditions 
under which dogmas grew and Church systems were fashioned than to deal 
in effective grouping of leading characters, as did our own Dean Stanley. 
These two volumes deal with a very momentous period in the Church, 
when the State began to charge itself with the Church’s welfare, and to act 
in direct opposition thereto in introducing patronage and political interest 
in many forms. On these points Dr. Schaff says some very forcible and 
sound things. He has added here and there very judiciously. Students will 
turn with most curiosity, perhaps, to the chapters dealing with the Apol- - 
lonarian and Pelagian heresies; but for general readers the sections on 
the rise and progress of monasticism—as exhaustive as they are felicitous, 
and fitly supplementing what was said of asceticism in the former instal- 
ment—on the relations of religion and art, with their apt and instructive 
illustrations from architecture, &c., will doubtless be found of most interest. 
The peculiar influence of the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle on Cliris- 
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tian theology, as it assumed more and more of a dogmatic character, is 
well and carefully estimated, and the analysis of the Augustinian system 
is very full and able. The vast labour which has gone to the writing of 
this work does not impart any heaviness to the style; and, on the whole, 
it is a book to be commended to students of theology and ministers of 
the gospel. : 


Nonconformity in Herts. By Wiut1am Urwicr, M.A. Hazell, 
Watson, and Co. 


In this bulky volume of nearly nine hundred pages Mr. Urwick has 
contributed another county history of Nonconformity, worthy to stand by 
the side of those of Essex, Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Lancashire, and 
Cheshire, written by Mr. David, Mr. Browne, Dr. Halley, and others. In 
learning and industry Mr. Urwick is not inferior to any of his predecessors, 

‘and, as one of the Home counties, Herts is rich in its historic records of 
notable men and events; among others those of Cartwright, Dr. John 
Lightfoot, Richard Baxter, Isaac Watts, Dr. Guise, Samuel Clarke, may 
be mentioned as Hertfordshire Nonconformists. Mr. Urwick gives large 
space, too, to eminent men from St. Alban downwards, who were wit- 
nesses for God’s truth in pre-Reformation times.° Almost every page teems 
with historic or biographical incident, so that the volume can only be 
generally characterized. Above two hundred pages are given to the Non- 
forming worthies of St. Albans ; then the county is divided into hundreds, 
and an accountis given of Nonconformity in each of the villages included 
in each hundred. The research must have been immense. The result is 
a chronicle of the greatest interest to the ecclesiastical historian. It is 
too crowded to be read as a graphic history, but it is a record of which 
modern Nonconformists may well be proud. The evil of persecution is 
thatits very records are often hidden. Books such as this give to them a 
better resurrection. 


Outline of the History of Protestant Missions from the Refor- 
mation to the Present Time. A Contribution to Recent 
Church History. By Dr. Gustav Warvyeck, Pastor at 

_ Rothenschirmbach. -Reprinted, with Additions, from the 
‘Real-Encyklopiidie.’ Translated from the Second 
Edition by Tuomas Saurru, D.D., Professor of Evangelistic 
Theology, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: James Gemmell. 

Dr. Thomas Smith has done a service by following up his translation 
of Dr. Warneck’s ‘ Missions and Culture’ by the present volume. The 
minuteness of knowledge shown in all the various mission efforts through- 
out the world is equalled only by Dr. Warneck’s skill in condensing 
results and in embodying them in a swift pleasing narrative. His 
references to English societies are full, and the facts exact and well up to 
date; Dr. Smith occasionally supplementing by a note what might be 
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misread or misconstrued. The Appendix contains a vast mass of valuable 
materials which will be useful to the student. To church libraries, as 
well as for libraries in general, the book will form one of the most 
valuable additions; and we cordially commend it as being accurate, 
‘clear, and calculated to give as good an idea of the history of modern 
missionary operations as-is possible in the space. 


The History of Protestant Missions in India. 1706-1882. 
By the Late Rev. M. A. Suerrine, M.A., LL.B. Edited 
and carefully Revised and brought down to Date by the © 
Rev. E. Srorrow, formerly of Calcutta. With Four 
Maps. Religious Tract Society. 


This book, which has already taken its place as a standard authority on 
the subject it treats, now appears in a very improved form. Mr. Sherring 
was in every way well qualified for the work he undertook, and it would 
indeed have been difficult to find a more competent or conscientious editor 
than Mr. Storrow, who has for so long a time devoted himself to mission 
work in India. What is most noticeable is the fairness of mind, the 
desire to do impartial justice to each mission, whatever its ecclesiastical 
relationship. The account of the work of Dr. Duff of the Church of 
Scotland is just as full and faithful as that of the mission with which 
Mr. Sherring and Mr. Storrow were themselves connected. There can be 
no doubt of the great things that missions have accomplished for India, 
and now when access is being gained to the women in the zenanas, the 
fruits must be gathered more and more richly in future years. To all 
interested inj the cause of missions in this volume may without 
reserve be recommended. 


Fifty Years’ Recollections of Hull. By James Siprez. Hull: 
A. Brown and Sons. 


Mr. Sibree’s fifty years’ ministry in Hull has witnessed much change ~ 
and treasured up many recollections of men and things. These he here 
recounts. The volume does not pretend to be history, it is simply recollec- 
tions of Hull in the palmy days of the Greenland fishery, in old coaching 
days, in the days of the unreformed corporations and Chartism, in cholera 
times, and especially in its ecclesiastical and religious developments. With 
genial and catholic feeling, Mr. Sibree narrates his recollections of good 
men and notable preachers in all churches. Personal sketches of Hull 
men known to himself are given; two, Captain L—— and Robert Colborne, 


are very romantic. To Hull men Mr. Sibree’s genial, gossipy recollections 
will be very pleasant. 


The Diary of Henry Greville. Second Series. Edited by a 
Viscountess Enrrenp. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
The second series of Mr. Greville’s diaries shows imuch the same 
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qualities as the first, and the Viscountess Enfield has done well to give 
them to the public. Mr. Greville appears from the first as a man of 
remarkable social tact, rare powers of observation, and keen public spirit ; 
so that, as he comes to deal with events nearer to our own time, we feel 
a deeper and deeper interest in his records. His remarks on Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Russell, Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord Brougham are 
especially keen and incisive; and his official position gave him oppor- 
tunities of knowledge afforded to very few. Future historians may find 
it useful oftentimes to turn to these pages for confirmation or for correc- 
tion of impressions about the relation in which distinguished public men 
stood to great events. Particularly is this true of what Mr. Greville has 
to say of the Crimean war and the various notable personalities that were 
prominently concerned with it. The unsettled and painfully anxious 
mood of the nation at that time are faithfully mirrored in these pages, 
and were it only for this section of the work the volume would have been 
right well worth publishing. Now and then we have a relieving element 
in reflections upon the lighter diversions of society, for Mr. Greville appears 
to have been aman of many accomplishments, and with the gift of 
entering into and sympathizing with many types of character and their 
enjoyments. The notes we have of meetings with distinguished fordignbrs 
are markéd by much insight and shrewdness. The Viscountess Enfield 
has written a short biographical sketch, which, in our opinion, might 
well have been somewhat fuller ; but it is done with simplicity, and pre- 
sents what it is most important for the reader to know in order more 
fully to understand the diary. If it lacks the brilliancy and dash of the 
other Greville diaries, it is more solid and satisfactory, and may well be 
commended for its good taste, its reticence and dignity, as well as for the 
fresh views and facts it communicates. 


A Sketch of Herder and his Times. By Henry Nevinson. — 
-Chapman and Hall. 


The suggestive and inspiring genius of Herder well deserved the celebra- 
tion in English which Mr. Nevinson has essayed to give it. Of him it has 


been well said that he was a sower of seeds that spread far, and ripened 


to fruit in other men’s minds. If he lacked that fine sense of form which 
stood for so much in Goethe’s case, his instincts were quick as his insight 
was wide; and he was unerring in his interpretation of the signs of the 
times. He was one of the forces—perhaps the chief force—in relieving 
European culture from the dominating and unfruitful influence of the 
French sensational philosophy ; and his great merit is that he was creative 
and constructive as well as critical, and himself laid foundations while he 
was engaged in sharply probing those of other men. As a purely abstract 
thinker he was often inefficient, as in his ‘ Metakritik’ against Kant ; but 
he was seldom wrong in his sagacious presentation of principles and his 
guesses as to the tendencies of future thought. He foresaw clearly the 
great modern doctrine of evolution, the imperative law of development 
which underlies the story of natural phenomena as well as of human 
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thought and history. To him the universe was an organic whole; and ‘f 
he did not use the exact terms, he was not without some glimpses of tl.» 
cosmical elements of Mr. Herbert Spencer. With all this, he reconcile’! 
the imagination and emotions, and found a sphere for mysticalideas. He 
was,as respectful of facts as the modern materialist, and saw clearly ho. 
within certain limits they are imperative ; but the mystery of the will a°. 
of individuality was also potent, and he saw that reconciliation must be 
sought elsewhere than in purely scientific laws. It is on this account 
that he has been so severely criticised by purely logical thinkers on the 
one hand, and by men like Coleridge on the other. His ideas of literary - 
reform lay in a return to simplicity, nature, and truth; and in this also he 
was a forerunner, declaring effectively that decadence was nigh when 
.poetry and literature became merely or mainly affairs of form. His con- 
ceptions of inspiration and of the Bible have in broad outline so closely 
anticipated the most recent’ results of criticism, while maintaining the 
attitude of a true reverence, that ‘The Spectator’ was surely right when 
in recently reviewing a work that dealt with Herder among other German 
notabilities, it recommended that part of the book to the attention of 
every clergyman and préacher in our country. Not only was Herder « 
great intellectual force, he was a powerful personal presence. Goeth: 
confessed that Herder’s personal influence frequently prevailed against hi: 
own—and notably so in the case of Wieland; and this suggests one grea. 
lacunain Mr, Nevinson’s book, that he has not even glanced in this direction. 
or endeavoured, on the one hand, carefully to estimate the real effect of 
Herder on Goethe, or on the other to explain the causes of their final differ- 
ence and divergence and rupture. This is a very serious defect; because 
the separation was something more than personal. It really relates to the 
contest. of two great currents of influence in modern culture, which are 
hardly to be reconciled, and one that touches the fundamental questions 
of morality and social progress. And the question cannot be balked in 
justice to Herder; else his real intents and aims—especially in the latter 
part of his life—cannot be fully understood. If his difference with Goethe 
was merely trifling, then was Herder as a man beating the air. But on 
this point Herder was discerning, and he was right. Mr. Nevinson has 
brought enthusiasm, patience, and careful inquiry to his task; he has 
glanced into many out-of-the-way corners, though some items regarding 
Hamann, and scraps regarding that strangely grim schoolmaster, Grimm 
of Mohrungen, have either escaped him or have not sufficiently impressed 
him, else he could hardly have repeated some of the cant phrases regarding 
the latter. Poor Grimm deserves one good word the more that he was too 
much a cross-grained pedantin general; but he foresaw Herder’s greatness 
and liked to go long walks with the boy alone when gathering his herbs, 
and would have Herder with him far into the night. Mr. Nevinson has not 
Overlooked anything in the ‘Erinnerungen,’ the ‘ Lebensbild,’ the ‘ Nachlass,’ 
or the Letters, and has told the story of Herder’s life with not a little tact 
and impressiveness—of his sad and dreary boyhood, when he used to steal 
away with a book and climb a tree to escape interruption ; of his years of 
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service with Trescho, and his sufferings from the deacon’s shrewish sister’s 
tongue; of his life in Konigsberg, where, in Kanter’s bookshop he had 
heard the wit contests of Kant and the intellectual giants, and was influenced 
and encouraged in his resolve to study ; of his student-time, when his very 
scant means were eked out by teaching ; of his life in Strasburg, in Riga, 
in Biickeberg, and in Weimar. He has reached to the real significance of 
Herder’s writings in saying that his works are but parts of one great work, 
and that his manifold efforts are a whole, and must always be viewed in 
connection with each other. His analysis and interpretation of some of the 
' greater works like the ‘Ideen’ are in every respect thorough and excellent. 
In some respects the ‘ Adrastea’ deserved more attention ; but then even 
in a big volume it is impossible to say everything about a man like 
Herder, of such restless energy, such comprehensiveness, and such power 
to hold consistently conceptions that often seem adverse to each other 
‘from the merely logical standpoint. Mr. Nevinson’s view of Herder as a* 
poet is discerning and right. Jean Paul said, that if hé was not a poet 
he was a poem. Something more might, in our idea, have been made of 
Herder’s relations with the Countess Mary at Biickeberg, and his remark- 
able influence on her; and we should have been better pleased if Mr. 
Nevinson had not waxed quite so Carlylistic in style in many places, 
especially when describing the Counts of Schamburg-Lippe, with their 
weaknesses and oddities, so strikingly bound up with rare individuality 
and power. On the whole, the book is able and comprehensive, and is 
to be welcomed, though the most kindly critic, if at all discerning, could 
not but perceive that it somewhat lacks art—the presence of that gift 
of shaping and picturesque grouping which goes for so much in biography, 
and especially in biography dealing with characters whose environments 
were foreign and, in not a few respects, exceptional and strange. The 
court of Weimar, and the influences that were at work in it, it would be 
hard to make clear to English readers, and ‘yet Herder’s later difficulties 
and troubles cannot be made plain else. Mr. Nevinson has certainly not 
succeeded here. The portrait given is certainly not the best that might 
have been found. 


Alice: Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Biographical Sketch and Letters. With 
Portraits. John Murray. 


“In a letter of the Queen to her daughter Alice, which many will read ' 
with peculiar interest, her Majesty gives her reasons for publishing letters | 
and diaries of a very private character. She says that people will write | 
of what concerns the inner life of the Royal Family, and mix so much of 
false with the true, that the only way to counteract certain influences is 
frankly to publish such memoranda as she has consented to print in her 
books. Her Majesty in this has shown no little sagacity and foresight, 
and by taking the people into her confidence has gained their hearts. 
But we venture to say that these simple letters of the Princess Alice will | 
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do more than anything of the kind yet published to draw out the sym- 
pathies of the people; and this notwithstanding some defects of form, 
due mainly to the fact of the book being first intended for a German 


audience. Princess Alice certainly did richly profit by her father’s influ-* 


ence and wise training. She was always the woman first and the princess 
afterwards, though in no whit did she ever sacrifice her innate dignity, in 
doing things that might have seemed, from a conventional point of view, 
out of keeping with her higli position. She would have been a wretched 
woman had she not found means of gratifying the instincts of her woman’s 
heart in ordinary charitable work and labours of love. She was peculiarly 
sensitive, sad, and oppressed with the Heimweh ; the sense of the loss of 
those she loved was ever present with her. The keynote of the book, in 
fact, is an unconscious consecration of self to the cause of truth and good- 
ness in a kind of constant communion with her departed father and other 
friends. She realizes that in this way she is closer to them than she 
could have been through earthly presence, and thus she recovers her 
healthful energy and hope. She would else have been infallibly weakened 
by brooding sadness and helpless melancholy. Her devotion to her hus- 
band and children is touching, but it becomes more so in the light of her 
active benevolence, which knew no pause; and her quiet energy and 
sweetness of character carried infection with it in every circle into which 


she went. She was not only the patron of the Darmstadt Nursing Asso- ' 
ciation, which she founded, but one of the most active workers, and every 


one knows what she did during the Franco-German war among the 
German wounded and prisoners. It is beautiful to read here in simple 
letters, never meant to be seen but by the eyes of those to whom they 
were addressed, of the delight she feels in going incognita to poor women’s 
aid, dismissing her attendants, and cooking, and cleaning, and washing 


and nursing baby, ‘doing odds and ends,’ such as too many fine ladies © 


would scorn to do. She says that her heart would wither in the cold air 
of court-life but for this kind of blissful counteraction. And with all this 
she was thoroughly cultured and eager to gain new knowledge and new 
truth; and her literary tastes were admirable. She reads the best litera- 
ture systematically with her husband, and makes very incisive remarks 
on it. Her openness to new truth was testified by the effect produced on 
her by her intercourse with Strauss—an influence fitted to be influential 
with such a character—but happily her fine instincts and lofty aims 
‘enabled her finally to reap only the benefit and none of the evil results 
of it. Her trials in the loss of her children were great, but bravely borne. 
The volume is all the more effective in that it aims at no finish or artistic 
rounding ; we are enabled to see the Princess exactly as she was. The 
record is touching, elevating, truly fitted to ennoble and to purify; and 
we could wish to see it in every Englishwoman’s hand, and its great 
lessons impressed on Englishwomen’s hearts. 
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Howard the Philanthropist and his Friends. By Jous 
Sroveuton, D.D., Author of ‘ William Penn,’ ‘History of 
Religion in England,’ &ce. Hodder and Stoughton. 


It was not to be expected that Dr. Stoughton should be able to add 
much to the leading facts concerning Howard. Nor has he. The ground 
has been so often gone over that little indeed is left for a gleaner after the 
harvest. Nevertheless, Dr. Stoughton has had access to original autho- 
rities; he has visited many of the places abroad to which Howard's 
philanthropic journeys have given a deep interest; he has consulted 
many letters and other documents of Howard’s friends calculated to throw 
light on Howard’s doings and character, and he has contrived to add 
freshness and zest to the old story by his careful attention to neglected 
details and a habit of catching slight relations which had been overlooked 
or hardly seen in their real significance. He is not so picturesque and 
rhetorical as Dixon, nor is he so solidly effective as Field; but he has in 
certain ways supplemented both, and his book will be found serviceable in 
ways which theirs could now hardly be. The sketch of Howard’s early 
days is well done, and we are made to see how the germ of his greatness 
developed. Some new facts are given us with regard to Howard’s second 
marriage, his shrievalty, and the Bedford election; and it is certainly 
delightful to read of Howard’s life at home among ‘his trees and flowers. 
Dr. Stoughton is quite right when he speaks of Howard as lacking in 
ideality and the ‘power of presenting things under effective general 
statements. His writings are a mass of details, to which, had the sub- 
jects been less deeply affecting, Mr. Carlyle’s epithet of ‘ painful’ would 
have been only too applicable. His greatness lay in his steady energy, 
decision, and entire devotion to the cause that he had espoused. The 
enthusiasm which his story excites is the deeper from the almost cold, 
methodic, unimpassioned nature of the man, who does not seem to be 
conscious of the high place he is making for himself among the leaders 
of men. Dr. Stoughton’s chapter entitled, ‘Howard’s Mantle,’ is in every 
respect worthy of its place, and his summary of Howard’s characteristics, 
if it might have been fuller, certainly does not lack the glow of appre- 
ciative insight. If in some respects the book is less marked by the 
writer’s individuality than the volume on Penn, it is perhaps fitted to be 
more useful and more popular. At all events we trust that it may not 
fail to have the effect—which Dr. Stoughton had chiefly in view in 
writing it—increasing the spirit which made Howard, in the interest 
of humanity, journey from continent to continent, from the cold steppes 
of Northern Russia to the interior of Tartary. 


George Fox and the Early Quakers. By A. C. Bicxury. ! 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


To ordinary readers of religious history, George Fox is little more than | 
aname. The traditions of him as the ‘ounder of modern Quakerism, and 
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of one or two interviews with Cromwell, are the extent of popular know- 
ledge. While Luther, Whitefield, Wesley, the Countess of Huntingdon, 
are familiar portraits, George Fox, in some respects a more remarkable 
personage than they all, is biographically unknown. Mr. Bickley specially 
sets himself to bring out the social aspects of Fox’s benevolence. This 
has stamped itself upon his followers. Perhaps one thinks less of their 
peculiar ritual and social asceticism—few know anything about their dis- 
tinctive theological tenets—than one does about their noble, many-sided , 
and untiring philanthropy. Wherever social evil has to be redressed, or 
social defect supplied, the followers of George Fox are always foremost in 
both service and sacrifice. If the crown of social benevolence were to be 
awarded by suffrage, it would almost unanimously and spontaneously be 
given to the Quakers. Mr. Bickley rightly attributes this to the intense 
humanity of George Fox. His early history is startling in its almost 
fanatical evangelism. Fox’s notions, as well as his consecration to them, 
vie with those of the greatest religious enthusiasts; the Anabaptists, the 
Salvation Army, scarcely equal his excesses. The lesson is that where 
there is absolute sincerity and unselfishness, the grossest admixture will, 
by a process of fermentation, work itself out, and leave a pure liquor 
behind. That Fox’s early fanaticism and persistent peculiarities should 
have so little affected the high estimation which he won, is a striking tes- 
timony to the moral worth of essential Christianity. A more heroic 
attitude towards truth and goodness, a more lofty consecration of self to 
religion and benevolence, have perhaps never been seen. The story of 
Quaker persecutions is a pathetic, almost an incredible, one; but the story 
of Fox’s fearless heroism and uncompromising consistency is more won- 
derful still. Be the future of Quakerism what it may, the world would 
have been appreciably poorer in some of the noblest elements of its reli- 
gion and benevolence but for George Fox. 


Memoirs of Marshal Bugeaud. From his Private Correspon- 
dence and Original Documents, 1784-1849. By the Count 
H. D’Ipevitte. Edited from the French by Caaruorre 
M. Yonez.: Two Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


These memoirs of Marshal Bugeaud, Due d’Isly, will form a valuable 
addition to English biography. They are not an exact translation from 


the French three volumes, but are rather a skilful abridgment and adap- 


tation ; many of the letters which appeared in these, dealing with passing 
and temporary matters which could have little or no interest for English 

readers at any time, and less to-day than at an earlier date, have, with 
true discernment, been abridged, or presented in summary. The trans- 
lator and editor have done their duty well, and have not failed to supple- 

ment the work of the French editor by many notes which must materially 
help the English reader. The great significance of Marshal Bugeaud’s | 
life is not limited to the display of military genius, though that was un-. 
doubted, and though it had its own elements of interest for the general 
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reader, as it will be found full of instruction and aid for the military 
reader, but in the fact that he was the one man among the marshals, of 
France who has shown a decided: genius for colonization (in which the 
nation have shown themselves so deficient as compared with Anglo-Saxons), 
and who had prepared himself for the practical work essential to it by 
many laborious engagements in younger days. His early life in that remote 
Périgord, where he studied the peasants, and by wise methods and gradual 
stages, while yet a young man, reformed their system of agriculture, is 
the needful preliminary for what is to follow, and the editor has judi- 
ciously given due prominence to that period. In the midst of his greatest 
successes, the marshal looked back with close and loving interest to his 
rustic home, and never failed to do what he could to promote its improve- 
ment and that of its people in every respect. Another point is, that he 
was remarkably devoted to his family and family ties, scorning much the 
frivolity and license which were only too common among the officers of 
the French army when he was young; and the letters to his family are 
frank and delightful. He was possesssed of a strong common-sense, which 
enabled him to look at both sides of things, and which contributed not a 
little to his success. His sudden rise in the army, when once he got a 
start, is only natural, and the result of definite causes; and the story of it 
is refreshing—he was so upright, so loyal, and full of zeal, without extra- 
‘vagant whims or fancies. His chief achievement—the. conquest and’ 
colonization of Algeria—is, of course, fully described; and his peculiar | 
methods are pointed out. By the most original means he transformed | 
his soldiers into colonists, without sacrificing in the least their discipline and | 
esprit de corps; and the incidents connected with Father Bugeaud’s cap, — 
so well told here, are certainly characteristic. The well-balanced mind — 
of Bugeaud is in nothing more conspicuously seen than in his thorough - 
insight into his subordinates, whom he characterizes with the utmost 


clearness, and whose defects he clearly perceives, but makes generous allow- _ 
ance for. He was a master in governing men, because he understood ~ 
them and sympathized with them, and yet never allowed his sympathy to | 
blind his intellect or to lessen his authority. In everything he shared — 
the perils and straits of his army. When the Emir came to arrange © 


matters with him, after the battle of Isly, he could not believe that a dis- 
tinguished marshal of France would be content to live in a plain tent like 
an ordinary subaltern. He was the conqueror of Algeria, but he was also 
its saviour, and if his policy had been but sustained and carried out with 
ordinary tact, the relations of France and Algeria would to-day have been 
very different, and it would have been better for both countries. As a 
politician, Marshal Bugeaud is specially attractive. He was liberal, but 
he had no faith in French democracy, or in the rule of the newspaper 
press. What he has to say on this head is well worthy of attention. He 
never speaks without solid reason, and is careful to keep personal con- 
siderations in the background. He suffered much from newspaper 
criticism, for he was sensitive as he was honourable. His speeches in the 


Chambers are marked by great breadth of view, decision, and forecast. 
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“In nothing is he more consistent or more firm than in this, that the people 


are no fit judges in military matters, or of what is needful in a crisis. He 
has much to say on this point, in his prudent and well-weighed manner, 
which may carry some useful suggestions for ourselves even at the present 
day. The book is one of the best of its class which has recently appeared 
in English—as remarkable for the purity and elevation of tone in the sub- 
ject of it as for the shrewd wisdom and practical genius he displayed, it is 
as remarkable for its pictures of rustic life in France as for its sketches of 
battlefields and its glimpses of the inner history of the Courts of Napoleon 
and Louis Philippe. The portrait, we should guess, is a good one; for it 
expresses the direct frankness, insight, and practical force of the man. 


Memoirs of Life and Work. By C. J. B. Wiu1ams, M.D., 


F.R.S., Physician Extraordinary to H.M. the Queen, &c. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


This book belongs to a class which demand the pen of a specialist to 
do them full justice. Dr. Williams, who is the son of a clergyman, has 
spent a very busy and successful life, and in the course of it has met with 
many men, and knows not a few ‘cities, climates, councils, govern- 
ments.’ He studied medicine in Edinburgh and Paris, as well as in 
London, and had the happy art to bear away from distant countries the 


rich results of science.’ But he has been by instinct and character an 


observer and an experimentalist, so that he has always been intent on 
seeking new means to attain medical ends; and in order to achieve the 
most that was possible he soon discovered that he must narrow his circle 
of interest and study. At an early period he made up his mind specially 
to devote himself to the study of diseases of the chest and breathing 
organs. His success has amply justified his choice. The record of the 
first half of his life, which he here presents to us (not without an inno- 
cent touch of egotism, as he himself seems to feel), is one that should be 
stimulating and helpful not only to young men in the medical profession, 
but to those who have just entered on any profession, for it abundantly 
proves how much is possible to application, industry, and thorough up- 
rightness. Some notion of the interest of the volume, and of the early 
period at which Dr. Williams had won his spurs, may be judged from the 
fact that he was summoned to the death-bed of the Duke of Wellington, 
and only missed the honour of treating his Grace by arriving at Walmer 
Castle toolate. He gives particulars of many of the more notable and illus- 
trious cases to which he was called in consultation, and devotes a whole 
chapter to recapitulate the main facts connected with the libel case which 
he was forced to institute against the Duke and Duchess of Somerset. This 
arose out of his treatment of the Earl St. Maur, their only son, who ap- 
pears to have been self-willed and difficult to manage, and who died in the 
hands of Dr. Williams and another physician, in a spasm of pain, a short 
time after an operation had been performed. It was, perhaps, hardly 
necessary for Dr. Williams to go into that case at quite so great a 
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length, since the medical profession and the public at the time came to 
very definite conclusions respecting it—conclusions wholly favourable to 
him. The volume, though in the main professional, is full of interest, as 
attesting once more that there is but one sure way to eminence, and thnt 
is the rough road of labour and self-denial; and we should not forget to 
add that many pleasant glimpses of Dr. Williams’s domestic life are 
afforded. 


Our Chancellor. Sketches for a Historical Picture. Translated 
from the German of M. Buscu, by Bearty- 
Kinaston. Two Vols. Macmillan and Co. 


At several points M. Busch’s devotion to his master runs into some- 
thing like mad hero-worship; but, as he is intimately acquainted with the 
subject, his book is full of suggestiveness, and will reveal much to those 
who patiently study it, and compare point with point in a leisurely 
manner. M. Busch’s attempt to prove how completely the pietistic turn, 
into which Prince Bismarck was drawn through his marriage with 
Johanna von Puttkammer, has led him to subordinate to religion even 
the ‘ weal of his country,’ is ingenious ; but the arguments presented are 
hardly, at every point, convincing. What is said, however, enables us 
fully to understand what is affirmed respecting Prince Bismarck’s tolera- 
tion—a toleration the theory of which has been found occasionally to 
jar with practical necessities. We are somewhat surprised to hear Prince 
Bismarck speak with such undisguised contempt and patronage of the 
Jews. The chapter on ‘Junkerism’ will do much to explain Prince 
Bismarck’s position in several respects, especially towards royalty and 


_ the Herrenhaus (House of Lords), and also his opposition to a parlia- 
mentary or thoroughly constitutional system, which is, of course, indi- ‘ 
_ eated in his charges against the Abgeordentenhaus, or House of Commons, | 


with its verbal fencing and fantastic formalities. The discussion of Prince 
Bismarck’s relations to Austria, France, Russia, and Poland will be found 
particularly interesting and instructive to politicians, no less than some of 
the sections of the chapter on the Press, in which it will be found seriously 
urged that Prince Bismarck’s special ground of dislike to the press is the 
freedom it takes in discussing foreign affairs! He speaks of their super- 
ficiality, their inefficacy, and general wordiness; and yet it is admitted 
that he has devoted much thought and power to restricting the sphere 
of the newspapers and limiting their powers, which, in the light of what 
is said elsewhere, looks very much like a Quixote charging at windmills. 
But Prince Bismarck knows his own business: he knows quite well that 
if he is to master and control the rising wave of Liberalism, he must meet 
and control it in the press, or else allow such a Frankenstein monster 
to be conjured up as he shall in vain struggle to lay again, ‘The Chan- 
cellor as a Socialist’ is perhaps the most remarkable chapter in the book. 
Of course, the socialism of such men as Karl Marx, of Bebel, and 
Jabknecht, is analyzed and condemned as being essentially hurtful to 
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State; and it may be so, but more of convincing argument instead of 
mere assertion is wanted than M. Busch is good enough to favour us 
with. When such assertions are made as that such ideas as they urge 
are dangerous to the State, we should like to have the word State very 
clearly defined, because it is possible that the entity thereby called up in 
the minds of Prince Bismarck and M. Busch may differ from that pre- 
sented to many others. It is particularly in such cases that men make 
themselves the slaves of terms. We can hardly restrain a smile when we 
find M. Busch seriously devoting pages on pages to show how Prince 
Bismarck justifies himself in not going to church, though he takes the 
Communion at stated times and so on. In spite of such faults the book 


is interesting, and, on the whole, only increases our regard for a great 
individuality. 


Leibniz. By Jonn Turopore Merz. William Blackwood and 
Sons. 


To appraise Leibniz aright the total of the influences that went to form 
the seventeenth century in Germany needs to be estimated. Leibniz arose 
amid circumstances the most uncongenial to the thinker who would 
penetrate deeply, and notwithstanding his immense erudition and power 
of appropriating (a point which Herder most aptly seized), he remained the 
philosopher of a mechanical, dry, ultra-logical, and, in fact, miscellaneous 
period. His pre-established harmony is the result of logical exercises 
well directed, not of mystical and transcendental insight, as was, for 
example, the case with Schelling. While doing full justice to Leibniz’s 
varied achievements, and estimating their full effect on later philosophi- 
eal developments, especially on the Leibniz- Wolffian philosophy and the 
Auf klirung, Mr. Merz clearly perceives his limited and purely logical 
spirit. The two closing chapters are, in our opinion, as decisive and 
impartial as anything that has yet been said on Leibniz, not even except- 
ing Professor Fraser’s interesting summary. The sketch of the life is 
written with clearness and extensive knowledge, and the few incidents 
it contains are made the most of. It is hardly too much to say that, 
if Mr. Merz has not said in English the final word about Leibniz, he has 
helped towards the saying of it, and that is much. The monad.as the 
central and characteristic conception of Leibniz’s philosophy is thoroughly 

grasped, and the limitations that arose from his so absolutely resting in 
that conception are well indicated. The weak side of Leibniz’s character | 
is traced to his want of warmth and enthusiasm, of any passionate and 
energetic feeling : this defect might have been even more directly. traced 
in his philosophy. His way of bridging the chasm between the natural 
and the moral order might well be cited in proof of this. Hence it was 
that in the hands of his immediate followers his philosophy paved the 
way for an empty rationalism. 


NO. CLIX. 
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Henry Irving in England and America, 1838-1884. By 
Freveric Daty. With Etched Portrait by Latauzr. 
T. F. Unwin. 
Mr, Daly, who is intimately acquainted with his subject, has produced 
& very interesting account of the career of the great actor. If sometimes 


_ he is inclined to paint too much couleur de rose, that is only to be ex- 


pected; but generally he is discriminating, and occasionally he says the 
final word regarding Mr. Irving's achievements and possibilities. He 
points the moral of the great actor’s life too without pretension or excess. 
It is this, that genius needs alliance with industry, and that, in all such 
cases, it is hard to tell exactly where the one begins and the other ends. 
The hard struggle which Mr. Irving maintained at first is well indicated ; 
and the young aspirant to distinction in any department of art will learn 
much from the hopeful and steadily energetic manner in which Mr. 
Irving worked, conscious that due reward would finally come to him. The 
American tour, as well as the more striking incidents of Mr. Irving’s 
Londcn career, are presented with no little narrative art; and, on the 
whole, we can recommend the volume as reliable, readable, and in some 
Ways suggestive. 


A Record of Ellen Watson. Arranged and Edited by Anna 
Macmillan and Co. 


Miss Buckland has done well to present the public with this record of 
a noble life: Miss Ellen Watson was a student of remarkable powers, but 
she was also a woman of a beautiful spirit. She passed through many 
trials, and learned the loftiest lessons of patience and faith and hope 
from them. Her case furnishes no kind of justification for the oft-asserted 
fear that higher mental training must necessarily render women un- 
womanly, loud, self-assertive, and unpleasant to deal with. She was the 
foremost of Professor Clifford’s students in mathematics and physics, and she 
was to some extent, no doubt, temporarily influenced by his agnosticism ; 
but her true woman’s instincts enabled her gradually to conquer the im-' 
pression, and to rise into a more hopeful and helpful religious element 
without any sacrifice of intellectual sincerity. This is the great point of 
value in the memoir, and the latter part is at once very interesting and 
pathetic. While yet young, symptoms of consumption appeared, and she 
was told that she must leave the country and go to a warmer climate. | 
She chose the Cape of Good Hope, in spite of its disadvantages, because 
there, in a new country, she could more successfully do the work she felt 
she was called to do, and did it—teaching, writing, and lecturing to the 
young—up almost to the end. The letters and notes of this time show 
great growth in grace and wisdom, as well as in purely intellectual power, 
and are well worthy to be read and studied. Her friends all bear witness 
to her gentle patience and self-denial. The memoir abundantly shows a 
ripening and a growth of character very remarkable in one so young. We 
have read the volume with real interest, and commenz it to all, especially 
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to young ladies who are feeling their way to a fit and useful calling in 


life. The portrait given exactly expresses the character—intellectual 
quickness and depth, along with great simplicity and reserved power. 


James Skinner. A Memoir. By the Author of ‘ Charles 


Lowder. With a Preface by the Rey. Cayon Carrer. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Skinner was ofe of the High Anglican school. He was the first 
curate of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, and a faithful lieutenant of the Rev. W. 
J. E. Bennett. He was very sincere in his beliefs, which took the form 
of extreme High Churchism, and very devout and self-sacrificing in religious 
feeling and service, finding embodiment in sacrament and ritual form; so 
‘that no one could say that he was a ritualist first and a disciple of 
Christ next. ; His ritualism is made so prominent in speech and act that 
he seems to deem it essential to Christianity itself. A brave, good man, 
he struggled with feeble health, and was not able to achieve much either 
as a writer or a preacher. 


James Fenimore Cooper. By Txaomas R. Lounssury, Pro- 
fessor of English in the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 
College. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


It is curious to find in the forefront of this volume a protest against its 
existence. Fenimore Cooper, on his deathbed, gave strict orders that, so 
far as his family could prevent it, no account of his life should be pre- 
pared. This request has been respected, notwithstanding that Cooper’s 
place in literature was such that a memoir speedily published after his ' 
death would undoubtedly have been popular. With all his defects of 
temper and his lack of tact, there was much in his character to fascinate, 
and there was enough ofromance and surprise to catch the crowd. Even 
now his representatives have yielded nothing; so that Mr Lounsbury is 
very much in the position of a man making bricks without straw. The 
volume contains no letters nor reminiscences from the hands of those who 
knew Cooper, and is therefore helplessly bald and without relief. Mr. 
Lounsbury manages to keep his narrative flowing because he has carefully 
mastered the facts, so far as these can be mastered by reference to outside ° 
authorities ; but the sympathetic intimacy which adds the last consecra- 
tion to biography is necessarily lacking. Nevertheless, the volume is 
readable, and as a literary study deserves attention. If it fails in setting 
the man before us, it shows him at work, and very carefully analyzes his 
_ works, and the relations in which they stand to each other, as marking 
his progress in knowledge and in the novelist’s art. Fenimore Cooper 
was of Quaker descent on his father’s side, and on his mother’s he traced 
“his pedigree to a Swedish family. His father was a landed proprietor, so 
that the youth had all the advantages of training and education. A 
foolish freak, however, led to his dismissal from college during his third - 
year, and he was sent to sea with the idea of entering the United States 
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navy, which he did. He did not long remain at sea, for on marrying a 
~ Miss De Laney, in 1810, he retired, and for some years led an unsettled 
life. He was led to literature in the most unexpected manner, through 
declaring of a certain story which was being read that he could write as 
well as that. He was challenged to do so, and produced his first novel, 
which was a comparative failure. But he persevered, and soon became a 
master in that dashing objective record of active life and adventure which 
caused him to be called the Walter Scott of the States. We have no 
space to analyze his works, or to dilate on his characteristics, and can but 
refer the curious reader to Mr. Lounsbury’s pages, in which morsels of 
excellent criticism abound—the result of close and liberal study—with 
many felicitous anecdotes and illustrations. 


Kadesh-Barnea : its Importance and Probable Site. Including 
Studies of the Route of the Exodus and the Southern 
Boundary of the Holy Land. By H. Cray Trumputt, 
D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Dr. Trumbull has worked up a large and, on the whole, interesting 
volume upon the strength of a re-discovery of an important Biblical site. 
Kadesh-Barnea has long been one of the problems of Palestine geo- 
graphers. Although evidently an important place in ancient times, it 
has disappeared from view since the days of Eusebius. ‘It has dropped 
out from the records of travel and of study during a period of six to eight 
centuries after the days of Eusebius and Jerome.’ Amaury I. of Jeru- 
salem is indeed recorded to have gone ‘ even to Kadesh-Barnea, which is 
‘in the desert ;’ but there is nothing to show that the chronicler knew the 
‘site of the famous meeting-point of the Israelites. Various attempts were 
made by medieval writers to identify Kadesh, and one of their notions 
was to invent a second Kadesh, distinct from Kadesh-Barnea, in order to 
reconcile the Bible and the Onomasticon. Ziegler was near the truth 
when he placed Kadesh midway between the Dead Sea and the Mediter- 
‘ranean, but some way south. But no definite identification can be said 


to have been made until Robinson, charmed with the picturesqueness of © 
Ain el Waybeh, determined to fix the site of Kadesh at this spot, where . 
the three fountains of the rocky spring, near the western slope of the | 
Arabeh, seemed to answer the description of the rock which Moses struck. © 
His arguments for this identification were, it must be allowed, eminently © 


circular : he proved the site of Kadesh by the identification of surround- 
ing places, and he proved the site of surrounding places by the identifica- 
tion of Kadesh! Robinson’s immense reputation as a Palestine traveller 


gave his opinion a weight that it certainly did not in this case deserve; — 


and when, very shortly afterwards, the Rev. John Rowlands lighted upon 


a place which still bore the name of Kadesh, in the Arabic form Ain — 


Kadis, where the spring and other features gave considerable probability 
to his assumption that it was the Kadesh of the Wanderings, the might 
of Robinson’s reputation was enough to wholly discredit the discovery. 
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Robinsonians simply denied the existence of the place, and coolly foisted 
upon Rowlands a presumed confusion of Ain Kadis with another well 


- which he had carefully distinguished. In England to this day Robinson’s’, 


site and his confutation of Rowlands are commonly accepted, and ‘The 
Speakers’ Commentary,’ Clark’s ‘ Bible Atlas,’ and other standard works, 
adopt both Robinson’s identification and Robinsoh’s gratuitous assump- 
- tion of Rowlands’ blunder. The worst of the matter, however, was that 
there seemed only too much reason to believe that Rowlands had seen 
Ain Kadis in a vision of the night, for no subsequent traveller could find 
-it again. Stewart found an Ain Kadis, indeed, but in quite a different place, 
and it since turned ont that this name was an elaborate hoax on the part 


/ of his Bedouin guides. Thomson, Abeken, Palmer, Bartlett, and Hol- 
. land, searched the country in vain for any such place as the Ain Kadis ot 


Rowlands, and it began to appear that the whole affair was a mirage. Dr. 
Trumbull, however, when taking a vacation ramble in the Sinai region, 
Thad the curiosity to make a careful investigation into the possible diree- 
tion of Rowlands’ Kadesh, and by a good deal of courage and perseve- 
rance, and in spite of the opposition of his guards and the dangers of the. 
road, succeeded in reaching the spot which had eluded the industrious 
search of travellers for forty years ; and thus restored the unfortunate Row- 

lands to the place of an honest discoverer from which he had so long been 
deposed by a specious opposition. Dr. Trumbull may be congratulated 
upon his good fortune and his zeal in discovery, and may be excused if 
he has been a little run away with by the sense of the importance of 
his achievement, and has consequently elaborated a massive work on 
the subject. The account of the actual journey which resulted in 
the re-discovery of Kadesh-Barnea occupies about seventy pages out. - 
of nearly five hundred, and is much the best reading in the book. The 
rest is made up of a minute examination of the Biblical indications 
of the site, an account of the references to it outside the Bible, a 

detailed history of the attempts to identify it, and a lengthy study of 
the route of the Exodus. ‘The last will be the most generally in- 
teresting portion after the actual desert journey itself, for Dr. Trum- 
bull holds very decided views upon the subject of Israel’s route, and is by 
no means lenient towards the mistakes and prejudices of other scholars,. 
which he exposes in a most relentless way. To adopt the expressive 
transatlantic idiom which penetrates his style, the author is thoroughly 
*‘ cock-sure” that he is right, and is at no pains to conceal his contempt for 
those who have adopted other views, and we are afraid will continue to 

hold them in spite of the doctor’s trenchant periods. Dr. Trumbull does 

not in the least wish to minimize the difficulties of the Exodus miracle : 

he will have his Israelites go clean through the Red Sea, and has no sym- 

pathy for those who explain the Yam Suph as one of the Bitter Lakes, or 

perhaps Timsah. So too he strenuously denies the possibility of the 
lakes ever having been included in the Red Sea, as those who hold 
with the northern position of Heroopolis, in accordance with the mile- 
stone of Pithom, believe; nor will he allow on any account that the 
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Israelites started from Rameses, unless it were a different Rameses from 

that which was the Hyksos capital: the wall of Egypt is, he claims, Shur 
in Hebrew, and Etham in Egyptian, and Migdol is not Tell-es-Samut, but 

any fortress on the line of the wall. We do not intend to enter into a 

detailed examination of the arguments by which he supports his theories, 

but it is fair to say that Dr. Trumbull has spared no pains to make his 

investigation as thorough as possible. His pages teem with foot refer- 

ences to all the leading works on Egyptology and Palestine geography ; 

he has neglected no brochure that seemed useful in the connection; he 

quotes Arabic, Hebrew, Coptic, and Hieroglyphic on all occasions; and 

the general impression he leaves on the reader’s mind is one of pains- 

taking research and unmistakable enthusiasm. The fuct that the greater 

part of the work was written before the discovery of Pithom revolutionized 
the theory of the Exodus explains the very inadequate attention he pays to 

the bearing of that identification. He even speaks of Tell-el-Maskhuta as 

having ‘seemed to be identified’ with Pithom, and evidently has taken no 

count of the collateral indications of Heroopolis and Pi-hahiroth. He is 

very severe upon a contributor to Tue British QuaRTERLY, who, writing of 
a visit to Pithom, said he had ‘ slept a night where the children of Israel 

had slept a night when they came out of Egypt,’ which Dr. Trumbull 

regards as the ‘description of a commercial traveller,’ and adds that 

‘almost anywhere along the route from the Delta to Sinai a man would 
have to sleep by day and travel by night, if he would avoid sleeping a 

night where some of the Israelites slept a night when Moses led them out 
of the land of Egypt.’ We really do not quite see the point of this criti- 

cism. Our contributor was of course addressing not only those who 

firmly believe the Biblical record, but those who do not, and to the latter 

the identification of the site of Pithom, and the fact that one can defi- 

nitely state that this was a sleeping-place of Israel, form a novel and 
convincing piece of evidence. Apart from its somewhat dogmatic and 
intolerant tone, however, Dr. Trumbull’s book will be read with interest 
and profit by all who understand something of the problems connected 
with the route of the Exodus, They will naturally examine his as- 
sumptions carefully before they allow themselves to be persuaded by his 
positive manner. But there is much in his reasoning with which many 
-will be forced to agree. 


To and Fro; or, Views from Sea and Land. By WruwtaMm 
Sime, Author of ‘ King Capital.’ Elliot Stock. 

Mr. Sime’s essays are so very miscellaneous that, elastic as is the title, - 
it cannot be said to cover them. Book-reviews of the ordinary length 
and not much out of the common run seldom recommend themselves in 
a volume ; and even those presented here are not likely to be widely read, 
though that on Pascal’s ‘ Provincial Letters’ and that on ‘The Rise of the 
Huguenots’ show special reading. Much more likely to be popular are 
the sketches of travel in Spain and Italy, which Mr. Sime entitles ‘ Mediter- 
ranean Papers.’ They show keen observation, and are full of felicities of 
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expression. The ‘Notes from Ireland’ are more apropos to the day. 
Mr. Sime describes what he saw with vigour and a determination to be 
fair. The chapters on ‘Silk,’ ‘ Curling,’ ‘ Royal Burghs,’ &c., compress 
much information into small space; while ‘ The Old Salt’ and ‘ The Village 
Idiot’ are specimens of a style of writing for which there ought to be a 
good demand. Mr: Sime, however, should wait to have more homogeneity 
when next he makes up such a volume. 


An Historical Tour; or, the Early Ancestors of the Prince of 
Wales of the House of Wettin. By Snernerp Tuomas 
Taytor, M.B., Lond., Physician to the Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Hospital. Williams and Norgate. 


Mr. Tayloyr’s title is a little too bold. His book is mainly a readable, 
but by no means remarkable, account of a tour in Germany, interspersed 
with references to the history of early German princes who rank as 
ancestors of our Prince of Wales. But to show how far he is from keep- 
ing strictly to his subject, a friend directs him to Meissen, of which we 
have on the whole an interesting sketch; then he proceeds to Dresden, 
and from that to Freiburg, Alt, Zella, Miihlberg, Wittenberg, Halle, Wettin, 
Petersberg, Altenburg, Jena, Weimar, Erfurt, Eisenach, and Coburg. 
Mr. Taylor is observant and clever at reproducing his impressions on 
paper, but the most interesting element in his book is not to us the 
genealogical one. To many, however, these stray notes and reminis- 
cences of the earlier German princes may be attractive, and to the his- . 
torian and antiquarian there are here and there hints that may be found 
useful. The worst of it is that the volume is a series of hasty notes, for 
which much might-have been done by literary skill and amplification. 


Sketches of Social Life in India. By C. T. Bucxtanp, F.Z.8., 
Father of the Bengal Civil Service in 1881. W. H. 
Allen and Co. 


These sketches are much more than the title might be taken to indicate. 
Social sketches they are, truly; but they do not concern themselves at all 
with the lighter side of Indian life. Instead, Mr. Buckland really wishes 
to interest us in the administration and in the people ; and with that end 
in view he briefly indicates the functions of the various officers of import- 
ance, casting incidentally, as he proceeds, efficient lights now and then on 
the condition and prospects of the people. The General Character of the 
Viceroy and his Court, The Constitution of the Indian Council, English 
_ Colonists in Bengal, The Bengal Civil Service, and Native Life are the 
suggestive headings of his chapters, and it is clear that Mr. Buckland is 
fully alive to defects, and would suggest mild and timely reforms in many 
directions. But his chief aim has been to describe, and not to criticize, 
and the spirit in which he has done it is such that the volume may well 
be recommended to those who would fain know more of India, and to 
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young candidates for appointments in the Civil Service. The reading of 
the sketch of native life could not but make the latter class feel more 
kindly towards the people, and tend to deepen their interest in the female: 
portion of the community who hitherto have been so secluded and kept. 
in ignorance. 


A Lady’s Life on a Farm in Manitoba. By Mrs. Ceom, Haun. 
W. H. Allen and Co. 


These simple letters were not penned with any idea of publication, but 
they are fresh and natural, and impart a good deal of information about 
life in a region which is more and more asserting its claimsto be regarded 
as a great food-producing area in the future. The result is that very good 
chances may there be found by those who have intelligence, energy, and 
decision of character, and who go out there to sink the conventional lady 
and gentleman, and to turn their hands to any kind of work that may be 
required. Service is literally not to be had, not to speak of being depended. 
on. The writer is evidently a lady of culture, but she had not only to 
act as maid-of-all-work, but to take a turn at attending to cows and 
horses, and sometimes had to drive a team. It does not seem that she 
has lost anything by it, but gained; and the whole tone is so cheerful 
that ladies could hardly be discouraged by a perusal of the book if other 
circumstances led them to think of following her example. 


_ The Silverado Squatters. By Rozerr Lovis Stevenson. 


Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Stevenson, in his characteristic preface to his ‘ Familiar Studies in 
Men and Books,’ tells us that the little he has written since his reading 
of Thoreau does not tell of his debt to him. When we say that Thoreau 
is constantly recalled by the ‘Silverado Squatters,’ alike when Mr. 
Stevenson is dealing with the aspects of nature, or describing the 
Californian vintages, it is not to be understood that we fail to appreciate 
his originality and individual insight. Though he has been deeply in- 
fluenced, he never imitates. It would appear that Mr. Stevenson, who 
suffers from ill-health, instead of going once more to Davos-Platz, sought 
relief ina retreat to one of the most rugged heights of the Silverado 
mountains, on which there had been at one time a mining claim. Under 
the advice of a Mr. Rufe Hanson, who was under the thumb of a Mr. 
Kelmar, a Jew, Mr. Stevenson cleared out the deserted cottage and 
squatted there, unconscious that he was being made use of in a very cun- 
ning way to ‘jump aclaim.’ The solitary life and its surroundings are 
described with rare tact and grace, as well as the wonderful aspects of 
nature—sunrises and sunsets, and fog visitations ; and the natural history 
is not forgotten, though Mr. Stevenson avows ignorance in that field. But 
what he has to say of the rattlesnakes, which abounded there, will in 
some respects surprise naturalists. The book is racy throughout; for Mr. 
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Stevenson does not fail to interweave his impressions of his few neighbours 
with his narrative, any more than he fails to tell, Thoreau-like, of the 
quaint division of domestic labours followed by himself and his wifes 
which was in many ways favourable to his health. Most readers, how- 
ever, will the more readily appreciate the close and graphic portraits we 
have here of Kelmar, and Hanson and Mrs. Hanson, who was indeed a 
mistress of the art of disguising astuteness under simplicity, and illus- 
trating Scott’s maxim that it is sometimes wise to seem a weestupid. Nor 
will they be likely for a long time to forget Master Irvine, Mr. Stevenson’s 
impressions of whom were summed up in the two words ‘ oaf’ and ‘ loaf ;’ 
nor ‘ Sam,’ who so readily found a serviceable ‘medium’ in the Cinnabar, 
and delighted to make use of the rough rail along the platform for car- 
riage to and fro. Altogether the book is admirable, both on account of 
its matter and its style, which is fresh, suggestive, illusive, playful, often 
delicately ironical, but never cruel. Mr. Stevenson delights in shrewdly 
indicating, rather than in detailing, and in this lies agood deal of his strength 
in compositions of the kind. Without pretension he manages to keep the 
human interest to the fore, without overdoing it. The present volume is 
equal to any that has preceded it, if it does not overpass them all in 
quaint and unaffected simplicity. 


Life ‘on the Lagoons. By Horatio F. Brown. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 


' Mr. Brown is another illustration of the fascinating spell wherewith 
Venice enthrals all who fairly come within her influence. He has, too, 
found what, after all that has been written about Venice, one would have 
said was impossible, a distinct and unhackneyed form of Venetian life 
and exposition. The lagoons make up so large a portion of the life of 
the people, and the workers therein are necessarily so distinct, that in 
describing them Mr. Brown largely describes Venice. We advise readers 
to skip the proem, which is a rhapsody, without any very high intellec- 
tual features to redeem its intoxication. The descriptive chapters, 
although not wanting in poetical and imaginative elements, are yet 
practical and descriptive, and tell us about the chief lagoons, the places 
connected with them, including excursions to Castelfranco and Bassano, 
and even into Istria. The book is not, therefore, severely restricted to 
the limits of its title. It abounds in pleasant sketches of manners and 
customs, legends and historic reminiscences. ‘ 


A Jaunt in a Junk. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


This record of a ten days’ voyage in Indian seas, in very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, is written with great gusto, and, though too diffuse, is evi- 
dently a faithful narrative of facts and observations. The author hits off 
the peculiarities of his companions with considerable force, indulging us 
with the naivest bits of conversation; and he is undoubtedly gifted in 
graphic description of aspects of nature in Eastern seas. He has humour, 
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- too, and delights to raise an innocent smile, even though at his own 


expense. Now and then an incidental touch recalls to us some of the 
happy nonchalance of Mr. R. L. Stevenson, whose earlier books we 
should fancy the author has read, if he has not studied them. Possibly 
more serious readers will feel too keenly that the account is too long for 
the amount of information conveyed; but the author does not aim so 
much at seriously conveying instruction as at amusement and humorous 
by-play, in which he does so far succeed. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Principles of the Commonwealth. A Treatise. By Epmunp 
Lawrence. William Ridgway. 


Mr. Lawrence’s treatise is ambitious. He endeavours to set forth 
principles under which all possible questions relating to the modern com- 
monwealth could be determined, and he draws his illustrations from 
remote historical periods as well as from more recent times. His reading 
must have been immense, and generally he has done not a little to digest. 
it. But sometimes he is very abstract and doctrinaire, and summarily 
settles a question without reference to patent practical considerations. 
He does not believe in modern education, and is half-sceptical of school- 
boards; he is all on the side of the landed proprietors, and lectures 
Stuart Mill on the ‘unearned increment,’ which he declares to have no 
existence ; though when we think of the case of the Duke of West- 
minster, and a large part of western London, we fancy certain facts are 
in favour of Mr. Stuart Mill. He does not seem to be aware of the real 
origin of copyholds, or, knowing it, does not choose to go so far back, as 
Professor Pollock’s recent work would have aided him to do, not to speak 
of Mr. Seebohm’s. We fancy he is sounder on the rights of property in 
the produce of the brain than on that of property inland. His definitions. 
of law, and his strictures on the origin of law, natural and artificial, are 
good and suggestive, aud he has some very good passages on ‘ Taxation’ 
and the ‘ Regulations concerning Public Health.’ His reference to con- 
tinental countries and to America show that he has carefully studied not 
only constitutional history, but the recent political developments, and has 
the power to make general statements effective by example.” But some- 
times, we do confess, that bold general statements, unbacked up by illus- 
trations, do puzzle us, as when we are assured that ‘there is a constant 
enmity observable between territorial and spiritual aristocracies; and a 
sympathy, nearly as constant, between the latter and the common people.’ 
Do we read aright, or does Mr. Lawrence assert that the English Lord 
Bishops have invariably shown sympathy with the people? This puzzles 
us as much as a great deal Mr. Lawrence has to say about the relation 
of Church and State. Especially is this true about Scotland. If Mr. 
Lawrence had carefully read Mr. Taylor Innes’ book, titled ‘ The Law of 
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Creeds,’ he could scarcely have written many of the misleading sentences 
that he has written at pp. 27-29, and it is clear that he does not exactly 
catch some of the bearings of the Veto Act. He says that ‘under the 
system of patronage a body of clergy had been reared, not inferior in 
virtue to any in the whole world, and probably more beloved by their 
people than any other which ever existed.’ And this is actually meant to 
cover the period of ‘ moderate’ ascendancy, when a cold morality, alike 
destructive to doctrine and to earnestness in parochial work, was preached 
on Sundays, and when, from Monday till Saturday, the clergy engaged in 
* such debauches as justified Burns in his poetic strictures, and is well mir- 
rored in the autobiography of Carlyle of Inveresk. This style of thing 
is all of a piece with such an assertion as : ‘In objecting to the patronage 
of the crown, the popes were able with truth to say that it had been often 
and mischievously abused; but it does not appear that any such accu- 
sations were ever made against the patrons of livings in Scotland.’ 
Indeed ! we could almost wish that Hugh Miller were still alive to give 
Mr. Edward Lawrence some facts and a bit of his mind. Or did Dr. 
Chalmers, or Dr. Candlish and Dr. Guthrie, play the part of fantastic fools 
before high heaven? He says again, a few pages afterwards, that the 
leaders of 1843 carried with them a great portion of the virtue and a 
majority of the zealousness of the Church; but they left behind them a 
great preponderance of the intelligence and the culture.’ Indeed! and 
the names of Robertson and Lee and Story, et hoc genus omne, for intelli- 
gence and culture are to eclipse those of Chalmers, Candlish, McCrie, and 
Moncrieff. It is, as Artemus Ward says, ‘too much.’ Only a partizan, 
and what is more, a half-informed partizan, could have written this: 
‘ The historical Church reeled under the shock of the amputation ; but it 
cannot be doubted that by this time, far longer than a generation since 
the event, it has redeemed its position in the affections of the best part of 
Scotland, while the new religious society has declined, and is declining, 
and has already sunk to a low intellectual ebb.’ Indeed! we say once 
more ; and we suppose the proof is to be found in the improved finances 
of the Free Church, and in the conditions of the Highlands and islands, 
and in the politic removal of that patronage which had produced, as Mr. 
Lawrence holds, a clergy of such a virtuous and spiritualtype. Really, Mr. 
Lawrence must forgive us; his book has the merit of producing contro- 
versy, and it may succeed by it; but he should be sure of some of his 
facts, and show less of partizanship in some of his inferences. If we were 
to be severe in minor matters, we could notice the incorrectness of 
many dates; the Penge murder, for example, took place in 1877, not 1879, 
and the person whom he says was ‘absolutely unconnected with the 
crime,’ was at least accessory after the fact. The muse of history could 
hardly smile over some of Mr. Lawrence’s statements, nor could she 
exactly, as Sterne says of the recording angel and that memorable oath, 
drop a tear and wipe out some of his errors. 
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Contemporary Socialism. By Joun Raz, M.A. Isbister and 
Co., Limited. 


Mr. John Rae, who has for some time past devoted himself to a study 
of socialism, has in the volume before us given the results of his investiga- 
tions. He is very clear in his classification, distinguishing socialism, on 
the one hand, from democracy, which is essentially political, while socialism 
(as the existence of one section of socialists prove) may be un-political or 
even anti-political ; ‘and, on the other hand, from nihilism in its various 
forms. His general review, by way of introduction, is all that could be 
desired; and certainly his sketches of the leaders, especially of Lassalle 
and Karl Marx, are marked by knowledge, insight, and considerable 
biographical tact. Of America he speaks with fulness; though, notwith- 
standing that at one place the vast increase of socialism in America is 
noted, at another it is said that this increase is confined wholly to the 
German immigrants. Some questions might be asked regarding the 
leading points in the chapter on Christian Socialism, but we have no space. 
As a phenomenon of the day, Mr. Rae looks at socialism fairly, and 
does something to account for it, though it is clear that his sympathies 
hardly fit him for doing some aspects of the matter full justice. To many, 
the concluding chapter on Mr. George and his theories will be found of 
especial interest. Mr. Rae’s reply to Mr. George is as clear and conclu- 
sive as anything we have yet seen, viewed from the side of political 
economy, pure and abstract; but complete as the reply seems logically» 
there remains one point to which Mr. Rae has certainly not addressed 
himself with the decision that is so marked in other places. It is this: 
What of the immense areas of waste land which are now to be met with 
in this admittedly over-populated country, which at the will of certain 
individuals are now devoted to purely personal purposes—of sport, pleasure, 
self-aggrandizement in many forms? Is it for the good of the nation that 
such areas should remain as they are, or should increase, whilst the 
pressure of population becomes more intense, and the demand for food- 
supplies wax greater and greater? The legal theory of land-tenure is 
that all is held in the last resort of the Crown; that the best protected 
proprietor is only a tenant for life, with no power just to do what he likes 
with his own; and the question may well enough be argued whether 
change is not for the national benefit, taken onthe whole. Mr. Gladstone 
has most unmistakably committed himself to this definite position in 
consistency with the whole tendency of his legislation. Auother point 
is, what of the vast number of entailed estates which are so hampered 
that their possessors have no capital adequate to do the land justice? In 
a certain artificial aspect Mr. Rae’s argument as to increase of value 
through the application of capital directed to make the vast areas referred 
to suit their purpose, holds just as much as it does in respect to arable 
and pasture land; but would he here hold fast by his abstract political 
economy argument, and go with it to all the dangerous extent it would 
lead him, and say that there are no other and broader considerations 
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involved in the matter? We should be glad if Mr. Rae would take early 
occasion to make this thoroughly clear: he might do a great benefit to all 
concerned if he would. The Duke of Argyll and such writers may bring 
the wisdom of Solomon itself to bear on the question; but they cannot 
be quite impartial with respect to the ‘baby’ that is before them to be 
jadged. The truth is, it is their own baby, and they must start with pre- 
conceptions fatal to perfectly fair views. Just as well go to a brewer or a 
publican for a dispassionate and disinterested judgment on the liquor 


laws. They get their fortunes by it; and this, in the words of the old 
song, ‘nobody can deny !’ 


Dynamic Sociology. By Lester F. Warp. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co. 


This recent contribution from the other side of the Atlantic to the 
science of sociology deserves the careful consideration of all interested 
in the important question of how far the doctrines of Evolution can be 
applied to man in his association with his fellows around him. It is 
indeed an able but unsatisfactory work, and gives proof, if proof were 
needed, how impossible it is for our scientists in the present day to look 
even at the most complex conditions of existence save from the stand- 
point of Darwinianism. It is the most thorough application of the prin- 
ciples of atheistic materialism to the questions of the genesis and past, 
present, and future course of society that has lately appeared. In one 
passage the writer says, ‘ Mind is found only at the end of the series, 
and not at the beginning. Itis the distinctive attribute of the creature, 
and not of the creator. It resides in man and not in nature.’ And yet 
we venture to say that this work is likely to do more to influence thought 
in favour of a theistic philosophy than many a one. written in defence 
of it, for it reveals clearly to a careful reader, with some training in the 
discussion of such problems, how imperfectly pure Darwinianism can solve 
the mystery of the universe. 

The writer begins with a fairly accurate sketch of the philosophies of 
Comte and Spencer, and some acute criticisms of their defects, but 
scarcely appears to acknowledge, perhaps does not himself realize, how 
much he is indebted to the synthetic philosophy; indeed the whole book 
is little more than an adaptation of the principles of Herbert Spencer 
developed on their dynamic side to the conditions of social life here and 
in America. Starting from the elementary postulates of motion and 
matter, both eternal, without beginning or end, by the action and inter- 
action of molecules upon each other, the inorganic world is formed by a 
kind of primary aggregation in accordance with laws revealed and illus- 
trated in chemical relations. Organic compounds are produced by a 
secondary aggregation of these inorganic ones, and we reach the laws of 
biology. Lastly, a tertiary aggregation of these organic forms give us the 
genesis of society and the laws of the social relations. 

In this, indeed, there is little that is new; but in the second volume, 
which we think the more valuable, we get a clever and well-constructed 
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application of. these principles to sociology. Opening with a discussion 
of the reciprocal relations of man and the universe, the writer discusses 
the following six problems : 

A. Happiness, that is, excess of pleasure or enjoyment over pain or 

discomfort, is the ultimate end of creation. 

B. Progress, that is, success in harmonizing natural phenomena with 

human advantage, is the direct means to happiness. 

C. Dynamic action, that is, employment of the intellectual, inventive, or 

indirect method of creation, is the direct means to progress. 

D. Dynamic opinion, that is, correct views of the relations of man to 

the universe, is the direct means to dynamic action. 

E. Knowledge, that is, acquaintance with the environment, is the direct 

means to dynamic opinion. 

F. Education, that is, universal distribution of extant knowledge, is the 

direct means to knowledge. 

The writer specially claims for this scheme completeness, and tries to 
show that we have in the first term, Happiness, the absolutely ultimate 
end incapable of serving as a means to any ulterior end, and in the last 
term, Education, we have the absolutely initial means incapable of being 
made an end to any anterior means. 

He further argues—and this is specially important—that the several 
proximate ends constitute true means for securing the next respective 
higher ends, and therefore need not be pursued as ends in themselves, 
so that the entire series above the initial means may be safely left to take 
care of itself, and the total social energy be concentrated on the initial 
means ; that all power expended on any of these proximate ends is lost 
so long as any power can be laid out on a more remote one; and that 
success for the same energy expended will be proportional to the remote- 
ness of the end toward which it is directed, so that the highest economy 
is only secured in directing it to the most proximate end, which is the 
initial means. This part of the work abounds with suggestive statements 
that often throw a new and unexpected light on the questions under 
discussion, and few persons at all fitted by previous study for the con- 
sideration of them will feel the time has been —— that they have given 
to a critical reading of these volumes. 


Property and Progress ; or, a Brief Inquiry into Contemporary 
Social Agitation in England. By W.H. Matuocx. John 
Murray. 


Mr. Mallock has discussed the subject of socialism, dealing chiefly with 
the teachings of Mr. Henry George and Mr. Hyndman in precisely the 
style and spirit that we should expect. He affects impartiality; he is 
keen at making points, and sometimes he misses the point where it would 
be a credit to him if we could only say that he did not know it. His tone 
of superiority which makes him able to lecture everybody would be offen- 
sive if he were not really a smart writer, with a brilliant faculty of anti- 
thesis and illustration. Of course he allows that Mr. George is in earnest, 
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and is to be respected and listened to, and of course he has no difficulty 
in disposing of many of his positions. It is something that the Tories— 
the worshippers of the ‘Quarterly ’—should be told that the socialism of 
the present day is not a thing to be treated altogether with contempt. 
But Mr. Mallock, while he affects the réle of an arithmetician and careful 
statistician, with no end of figures at his finger ends, should beware, and 
should check his results more carefully than he has done; for if he had 
done this he would have found his main contention completely vitiated. 
He is one, truly, of those who can make siatistics prove anything, and 
that is a feat worth notice for several reasons. The figures given by Mr. 
Mallock look very imposing as against the idea of the land being in few 
hands. But in all these cases the real test is in the comparative numbers, 
and when we come to put these figures to the proof, we find that less, 
and considerably less, than one-half of the land is held by small | 
holders, even giving the most favourable view to Mr. Mallock, and 
allowing him a considerable advantage in the computation. Mr. Mallock 
tells us the landed aristocracy in total numbers is 5000. He then gives 
* ‘as the number of those whose estates average 700 acres, viz., 4800 owners, 
82,000 owners at an average of 200 acres, 25,000 with estates that average 70 
acres, 72,000 with estates that average 20 acres. The urban and suburban 
proprietors, Mr. Mallock says, are 820,000, and he gives the latter four acres 
and the former a quarter of an acre as their portions, But he does not give 
their respective numbers. We have counted the whole 820,000 at four 
acres—a computation, as will be seen at a glance, greatly in favour of 
Mr. Mallock. What, then, do we find? That the total number of what 
may be called small owners is over 950,000, owning 16,230,000 acres, or 
an average of over 16 acres each. This looks very nice indeed, but we 
must look into it a little closer. The total area of England is 37,000,000 
acres. Mr. Mallock gives 16,230,000 of these to the small owners, and 
that leaves over 20,000,000 still to be accounted for. By what class are 
these held? Mr. Mallock does not definitely tell us, so that we can only 
conclude that he wishes us to assume that these 20,000,000 acres are held 
by the 5000 landed aristocracy whom he mentions first. This, then, 
would show an average to each of 4000 acres—a considerable disparity 
when compared with the average of the smaller owners of 16 acres. And 
these deductions, be it observed, we draw from Mr. Mallock’s own facts 
and figures, they are not of our own making, so that our ideas of disparity 
are strengthened rather than weakened by Mr. Mallock’s facts, figures, 
and arguments. Then, again, what an absurdity it is on Mr. Mallock’s 
part to go on demonstrating that if every family in the country were to 
get a few acres of land there would not be enough! He has much con- 
tempt to pour on those who proceed on the assumptions of men acting 
against all probabilities and against their own interest, but he wildly 
violates probabilities himself, and devotes pages to the utterance of non- 
sense and fallacy. He knows as well as we do that the bulk of the 
middle-class of the towns would never wish and never ask for land, nor 
the crowds of successful artizans in the towns to whom it would be a 
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little less than a burden. His utterances in this matter are as ridiculous 
and confused as are his self-contradicting illustrations of the perverse 
uses of the word wse at p. 162. His charges against Mr. Chamberlain 
are precisely of the same stamp. But it is something that Mr. Mallock 
should move so gracefully in the Tory strait-waistcoat; and if he only 
convinces the stiff country Tories that their old-fashioned style will no 
longer do, he will verily have done a good work. His book will not 
achieve much more than this, and in some respects, neither in its facts nor 
in its arguments, will it bear severe scrutiny—pace the lofty imprimatur 
editor of the ‘ Quarterly.’ 


Profit-sharing between Capital and Labour. Six Essays by 
Sepiey Tayitor, M.A., Late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. To which is added a Memorandum on the 
Industrial Partnership at the Whitwood Collieries (1865- 
1874), by ArcurpaLp Briges and the late Henry Currer 
Briaas. Together with Remarks on the Memorandum by 
Sepitey Taytor. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Sedley Taylor has thoroughly investigated the subject of the form 
of co-operation which has received the name of Profit-sharing, and here 
he records, in a very succinct and convincing shape, the facts and impres- 
sions which he has derived from the inquiry. Three of the essays appeared 
in ‘ The Nineteenth Century,’ the others were originally delivered as lec- 
tures. He describes in a graphic and interesting manner the process by 
which M. Leclaire, the distinguished house-painter of Paris, was led to 
adopt the system which he carried to a signal success, as well as the 
special features of the methods adopted at the Maison Bord and the 
Maison Chaiz in Paris. Profit-sharing in railway enterprise is illustrated 
by the case of the Paris and Orleans Railway Company, and profit-sharing 
in agriculture by reference to various farms in Germany, especially to that 
of Herr von Thunen in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. The famous Magazin 
Boucicault illustrates the plan as applied to distributive enterprise, and 
the Messrs. Briggs’ establishment as applied to collieries. It is as evident 
as anything can be, that by profit-sharing the most effective appeal is 
made to the higher self-interest of the men whose profits will depend 
upon the care bestowed on tools and machinery, and the energy and care 
brought to bear on the work. What is noticeable is that education has, 
in all the cases, been carried to a higher point than could otherwise have 
been the case, and that various forms of benevolent societies have always 
been associated. Were the principle extensively adopted in our country, it 
would speedily effect a great reform; and it is undoubted that the masters 
do not sacrifice anything, that the shares of the men are covered by en- 
hanced profits due to the closer attention and more active spirit engen- 
dered. As Professor Fawcett says, itis a happy means of making men 
realize their utmost, and furnishes a great impulse to industry. Let us 
hope that Mr. Taylor’s book may lead many firms to adopt it. 
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The Future Work of Free Trade in English Legislation. 


Cobden Club Prize Essay. By C. E. Troup, B.A., Balliol 
College. T. F. Unwin. 


This is a very clear and dispassionate discussion of the great question 
of Free Trade in its possibilities. The direction in which reforms are 
open are indicated with much discrimination. The difficulties of the 
financier and the politician are recognized. The book is divided into three 
sections—I. Financial Reform; II. Free Trade in Land; and III. Free 
Trade and Monopolies. Under the first Mr. Troup shows how absurd 
are some of the demands made even by financial reformers ; he objects to 
a heavy increase of income-tax because it would trench on the active 
capital of the country, and he is in favour of additional taxes on luxuries, 
and especially on intoxicating drinks, because any reduction in them, by 
favouring increasing drinking, would certainly effect a lowering of the 
productive worth of labour. As to land, Mr. Troup is averse to all forms 
‘of confiscation, but he is radical in his ideas of reform, with this grand 
conclusion, that complete free trade in land is possible only when life 
estates and estates in tail are entirely prohibited, and all forms of tenure, 
including some half-obsolete copyhold tenures [Mr. Troup should have 
included some forms of leaseholds, and especially life-leaseholds], are 
reduced to fee-simple. The direction of present-day legislation is cer- 
tainly running slowly but surely in this direction. With regard to 
monopolies, the State’s rights in relation to them are strictly defined. 
On the whole, the little volume adds one more proof of the vitality of the 
principles with which the name of Cobden is so intimately associated— 


principles which must more and more prevail in a free and progressive 
country. 


Parliamentary Procedure and Practice in the Dominion of 


Canada. By Joun Georce Bovurinor. Montreal: Dawson 
Brothers. 


Mr. Bourinot has supplied a distinct want by furnishing an elaborate 
and exhaustive account of the parliamentary institutions of Canada. 
These institutions, originally derived from the English Imperial Parlia- 
ment, have diverged in practice in the course of years, and a great many 
precedents have arisen, the alterations thus caused calling for a work 
like the present. Mr. Bourinot has also aimed at making a comparison 
between the British and the Canadian Constitutions, naturally, perhaps, 
to the advantage of the latter. As clerk to the Canadian House of Com- 
mons, he has an intimate acquaintance with all its procedure, and of this 
he gives an elaborate account, descending to the minutest details; and 
adds a list of recent privy council decisions of great use to those con- 
cerned. The work is prefixed by a history of the growth of the institu- 
tions in the Dominion, only a short summary being given—as indeed is 


necessary, as the volume extends to nearly eight hundred pages. Whether 
NO. CLIX. 13 
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this is not too long for an ordinary handbook is an open question; but 
that the book will be of immense value to the Canadian lawyer is certain. 
It will very probably occupy the position of the standard text-book for 
some time to come. Mr. Bourinot is to be congratulated on the success- 
ful issue of what must have been an immense amount of patient labour. 


Commentaries on (American) Law. By Francis Warton, 
LL.D. Philadelphia : Kaye and Brother. 


Mr, Wharton has here done for American what Mr. Bourinot has dong 
for Canadian Constitutional Law; but, in addition to this, his book aims 
to be a commentary on the whole province: of law, as it includes chapters 
on international public and private law, constitutional and statutory law. 


’ The author calls his book an exposition of public law for students of all 


classes. In his introductory chapters on the nature and the source of law, 
he takes the view that law always must precede and define sovereignty, 
and that it must be declaratory ofexisting conditions; a view supported by 
Bacon and Burke, though opposed by such authorities as Austin and Hobbes. 


_ he chapter on ‘International Law’ is extremely valuable, both as a 
~ compact treatise on a subject which has a peculiarly vague and undefined 


character, and as representing the views of the Institute of International 
Law, of which body Mr. Wharton is a member. The section on ‘ Private 
International Law’ contains some very curious and interesting information 


_ for the general reader. The remaining two chapters are more purely 
'. technical, and are supplemented with a table of the cases referred to. 


The whole work is characterized by great clearness and order, and wilh 
doubtless be in much request on the other side of the Atlantic. 


Life, Function, Health. Studies for Young Men. By H. Siv- 
cuatR Paterson, M.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


These chapters were originally prepared for delivery as lectures to 
young men connected with the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Aldersgate Street, and were issued in three separate small volumes. They 
gain and only gain by being presented in a complete form. It is often 
urged that ministers are very much to be found fault with in-not facing 
more plainly than they generally do the facts of life as unfolded by 
physiological science and in speaking directly on that subject. Dr. 
Paterson, who studied medicine and took his doctor’s degree in medicine, 
certainly does not err in this respect, and whilst he has made his subject 
so attractive that Mr. Spurgeon has called his lectures ‘ fascinating 
physiology,’ he does not beat about the bush, The lectures are models of 
what such addresses should be—clear, simple, full of information yet not 
overweighted with it, and lightened up with lively illustration and now 


and then with apt anecdote. The chapters on ‘Food and Appetite,’ ‘A - 


Merry Heart,’ and ‘Rest and Sleep,’ are especially attractive. Nor should 
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we forget to draw attention to the fresh lights which Dr. Paterson 
‘manages to throw on the theory of evolution from his own point of view. 
Such lectures might well be cited as models for ministers in addresses of - 
the kind; and it would be well if in much larger numbers they devoted 
themselves to studies of this kind, as thereby they would by becoming 
more thoroughly aquainted with the wondrous organism of man’s body be 
often all the better able to minister to a mind diseased. 


The Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. By Ropert 
Cuambers, LL.D. Twelfth Edition. With an Introductory 
Chapter by ALExanperR Irexanp, Author of ‘ Memoir and 


Recollections of R. W. Emerson,’ &c. W. and R- 
Chambers. 


One is inclined to wonder now at the furore which this book caused in 
so many quarters on its first appearance in 1844. It is simply a modest 
plea for evolution or development, qualified by a persistent reserve in 
favour of law as the process of a personal Creator, and with this view the 


fields of astronomy, geology, and natural history are in succession can- ~ ; 


vassed, and the most salient facts that had been fully attested urged*in 
favour of the general position. Most of the main ideas are now wholly - 
accepted, and the very classes who assailed the book as dangerous are 
now for most part ready to seek for facts and arguments by which to 
reconcile the main positions with the reception Of Divine revelation. On 
some minor points, of course, later research modified the opinions first 
stated, but the author was very careful to keep the text up to date, and .- 
went on correcting edition by edition, leaving behind him a revised copy 
from which the present edition has been produced. The clearness, the 
breadth, and force of Robert Chambers’ mind, as well as his sincere - 
devotion to truth, would be amply attested by these pages, even if he had — 
not done so much in other departments. A vigorous, unflinching resolu- 
tion to get at the real facts is apparent everywhere, and a jealous careful- 
ness to draw no inference thatthe facts will not fully warrant, Mr. Ireland, 
in his introduction, tells us that he is now the one surviving depository of 
the original secret of authorship, but that he was not bound to any 
secrecy in the event of his outliving the author. Hence the complete 
narrative of the facts connected with the matter now fully given, together 
with many anecdotes illustrating the peculiar positions in which the 
author and his friends were frequently placed, and the odd assumptions 
of others to the possession of special knowledge which they could by no 
means have had. Some, and one of them a lady, even affected to have 
claims to the authorship. The volume is beautifully illustrated with 
drawings, and in its present form will no doubt be widely welcomed as - 
one of the very first systematic contributions made in England to an idea 
which has since in the hands of Mr. Darwin and Mr. Russell Wallace 
become so influential and notorious. 
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The Sagacity and Morality of Plants. By J. Taytor, Ph.D., 
F.L.S., F.G.S., Editor of ‘Science Gossip.’ Chatto 
and Windus. 

Dr. Taylor is fain to justify his title. And it is needful for ordinary 


-readers, for whom the little volume is primarily intended. Those who 


have not closely followed the tendencies of recent research in the depart- 
ment of biological botany will be a little surprised till they have read and 
refiécted on much in the volume. * Science is apt to insist on classifica- 
tion as. absolute, but it is abundantly clear that plants are perpetually 
passing through remarkable change, due to constant efforts to adapt them- 


“ . selves more completely to their surroundings. Many of the phenomena 
‘here noted—in part due to Dr. Taylor’s own observations, in part to the- | 


remarkable facts communicated by Mr. Darwin, Mr. Wallace, Mr. Grant 
Allen, and others in our country, and Miiller and Sprengel in Germany— 
amply attest the presence of something at least approaching to conscious- 


‘ness; and it becomes more and more difficult to draw the line clearly 


between the animal kingdom and the plant world. Dr. Taylor, of course, 
refers to the insectivorous plants—drosera, dionea, Venus’ fly-trap—but 
after all, the greatest wonder is to be found in the observation of the 
phenomena presented to prepared eyes by the ordinary plants that are to 
be found in our gardens and fields. The skill of the farmer and gardener 
in developing flowers leads to peculiar phases of aborted function; and 
the modifications which the plant undergoes in order to assure fertiliza- 
tion can hardly be regarded in many cases as due to anything but the 
exercise of .a kind of instinct. Whether or not the ‘survival of the 
fittest’ is to be regarded as holding absolutely in every particular, the 


study of the contest continually going on is full of deep and romantic 


interest, as throwing the mind back to the question of origins. Dr. 
Taylor’s pages—written with a remarkable freedom from technicality— 
are well calculated to enkindle in the minds of the young an interest in 
this most attractive and healthful of studies. We cordially recommend 
the book, the work of a thorough botanist, who has the gift of a popular 
style and whose pages have all the fascination of a well-told story. The 
illustrations are very beautifully engraved, and do much to aid a compre- 
hension of the text, leading the reader by the easiest and most pleasant 
pathway to the more perilous ascents of systematic study. 


Academy Lectures. By J. E. Hopason, R.A., Librarian and 
Professor of Painting to the Royal Academy. Triibner 
and Co. 


Professor Hodgson, in his preface, recalls to our mind that the Royal 
Academy is primarily an educational institution. The giving of instruction 
by lectures and other means is one of its first objects, and these lectures 
are systematically given, and generally published, though little impression 
on the public is made by the volumes. Mr. Hodgson speaks indeed of the 
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‘ partial vitality ’ supplied to these lectures by paper and ink. It would 
be too bold on our part to prophesy any better future for the lectures in 
this volume than has befallen most of those that have preceded them ; 
but we may. shortly give some of the grounds why we think that they 
deserve it. Mr. Hodgson has not only carefully read history and studied 
pictures, he has penetrated to the social causes that lie behind the art of 
any period, which declare themselves through the accidents of form. He 
brings a liberal spirit to the work of interpretation, and is dineriagiiating : 
in his distinctions. For example, he gives his reasons for declining to 

regard religion proper as the dominating idea of Greek art, as has ‘been 
said by some writers. Greek religion was the offspring of poetry, her 
mythology but a collection of folk-poems, and it was at this radical point 
that Christianity supplied a new impulse that inverted, so to speak, the 
relations of religion and art. Having luminously laid down this idea, 
Mr. Hodgson proceeds to apply it, tracing the history of Christian art 
from its early and cramped forms down through medieval times to the 
present ; amplifying what he had said in his first course of lectures by a 
second, in which he divides the whole scheme into three periods—Ist, 
Primitivé or hieroglyphical ; 2nd, Transitional or naturalistic ; 3rd, Renais- 
sance or poetical. Then follow very careful and critical studies of Michael 


_ Angelo and Raphael, in which the leading characteristics of the two great 


artistyare contrasted, and a very clear analysis of Raphael’s genius and 
art is presented. What he says about the impossibility of reviving © 
paganism is profoundly true, and his illustrations from Shelley’s 
‘Prometheus Unbound’ are very apt. In fact, Shelley was profoundly 
acted on by Christian ideas, and his whole attitude towards the tyrannies 
of society and conventionalism was determined by them. He was uncon- 
sciously Christian in other works than the chorus of Greek women in 
the Hellas, and we are glad to see this view so well urged in a series of 
lectures on art. The mode of treatment throughout the volume is wholly 
fresh, unconventional, suggestive, and we are pleased to think that the 
rising generation of art-students have such a healthful and inspiring vade 
mecum to turn to if they will. From these pages they will learn to rise 
from mere criticism of details and points of manipulation to principles ; 
to endeavour to realize the law that determines the succession of ideals— 


a far more essential matter than the accidents of form and what has 
determined them. 


Essays on Diet. By Francts Witutam Newman. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 


A reprint of essays and lectures contributed to various periodicals 
through the course of many years. Luxury in Food, Vegetarianism, Choice: 
of Food, the Supply of Food, Problems in the National Supply of Food, &e. 
being the topics treated, the aim throughout being to establish the prin- 
ciples of the Vegetarian Society. 
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BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


Practical Essays. By Auexanper Bain, LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 


These are in the true sense what the author names them—Practical 
Essays. They all deal with matters that directly touch on conduct or on 
reforms in teaching, or in sociak and political life. We follow Professor 
Bain with less of interest, if not with less of hearty assent, when he 
discusses cheerfulness as a factor in success and in life, somewhat quali- 
fying the deliverances of Helps and Smiles on that head, than when he 
deals with such subjects as Competitive Examinations and their abuses, 
or the comparative claims of classical and modern languages, or the more 
pressing problems of modern education. Thisis the more to be wondered 
at that Professor Bain has all his life been a teacher of logic and meta- 
physics; but it is not more wonderful than the circumstance that though 
he has been nearly all his life a professor of rhetoric also, his style is 
sometimes most defective and disappointing. By far the most interesting of 


- the essays to ourselves is the last, entitled ‘ Religious Tests and Subscrip- 


tions,’ in which a special plea is made for freedom on grounds that are 
at least set forth in a novel style, if they are not exactly novel in them- 
selves. ‘Mere dogmatic uniformity, if it were more complete than any 
tests can make it, is at best but a part of the religious character. It does 
nothing to secure or promote fervour, feeling, the emotional part of 
religion. It is by moral heat, far more than by its mould of doctrine, that 
religion influences mankind. . . . The importance of the element of feel- 
ing has been most perceived in times when the religious feeling was 
strongest. The first communication of religious doctrines has always 
partaken of a broad and free rendering. . . . We may well suppose that the 
New Testament writers would have refused to subscribe the Athanasian 
Creed or the Westminster Confession, not because these were in flat 
contradiction to Scripture, but because the way of embodying the religious 
verities in these documents would be repugnant to their ideas of form in 


such matters.’ There is much acuteness and logical skill in the article 
-on ‘Errors of Suppressed Correlatives ;’ and the Address on the Uni- 


versity Ideal is full of thought and study, and is very suggestive. The 
volume, in a word, is full of good things—the product of an independent, 


‘robust, and acute, rather than a refined and imaginative mind. But the 


work of the world needs the aid of all faculties, and few men living have 
made a better or more honest use of their faculties than Professor Bain. | 


Miscellaneous Essays. Second Series. By W. R. Gree. 
Trubner and Co. 
Not a few readers will welcome this collection of Mr. Greg’s earlier 


essays, reprinted from ‘The North British Review,’ ‘ The Edinburgh,’ 
‘The Westminster,’ and ‘ Fortnightly.’ They show how soon Mr. Greg’s 
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political ideas had taken definite form, how thoroughly he had mastered 
the main elements in political development, and how apt he was at 
detecting amid the pressure of events the underlying laws, and in pre- 
senting effectively the notable personalities that rose to the top. His 
study of France in 1848, and in 1852, are as far-sighted as they are 
suggestive. He summarizes the reasons why France cannot be constitu- 
tional. French exclusiveness, centralization, and the hatred of com- 
promise are the three main reasons. His warning to Louis Napoleon to 
refrain from war, and his incisive illustrations of the results of the great 
Napoleon’s wars as having vanished, while the results of his peaceful 
civil activities have remained, should have sufficed for 1878 as for 1852. 
The contrasted portraits of Guizot and Lamartine are masterly. 
‘England as It is,’ in which the somewhat pessimist and despairing 
views of Mr. William Johnston are met and disposed of by a very forcibie 
array of figures and arguments, is good, and has the merit, like some 
of Macaulay’s essays, of preserving the memory of a poor book. ‘Sir 
Robert Peel’s Character and Policy’ is ably analyzed, and with just that 
touch of subdued enthusiasm which is so necessary for such a subject. 
The closing essay, on ‘ The Employment of our Asiatic Forces in European 
Wars,’ is less suggestive but still characteristic of the writer, and his 
arguments are clear and strong. For philosophic insight, literary grace, 
original reflection, and here and there biographical penetration, this 
volume is one among many; and though it might well be that Mr. Greg 
would not himself have collected and issued the essays, they will be found 
to do much to aid a complete comprehension of his liberalism and perfect 
independence of view ; and on this account, if on no other, are valuable. 


Euphorion: Studies of the Antique and the Medieval in the 
Renaissance. By Veanon Ler, Author of ‘ Ottilie,’ &c. 
Two Vols. T. Fisher Unwin. 


The author who writes under the nom de plume of ‘ Vernon Lee’ has 
devoted much attention to Italy and to the development of life and art 
in that country. It is but a small step from that subject to consider the 
whole history of the Renaissance, for Italy was the centre of it, and 
directly determined the forms which it took in other countries. Vernon 
Lee has not essayed a criticaland exhaustive history of the subject, telling 
us that this has been already done, and done with the greatest compre- 
hensiveness, acuteness, and grace, by Mr. Addington Symonds in his 
‘ History of the Renaissance.’ She has only conveyed her impressions, as 
she says, but these are always keen, vivid, and enlightening ; and though 
most important parts of the subject are wholly missed, what she does 
touch is made to yield much suggestion, colour, and aid to the study of 
the subject as a whole; and this is surely saying a good deal. The sub- 
title, it must however be said, claims more than is really accomplished. 
The Antique had more to do with the Renaissance than appears on the 
surface—the Antique, that is, of the later periods. There can be no doubt 
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that the passage from the open and healthily sensual, utterly unsenti- 
mental love of the ancients is found in Virgil, especially in the Auneid, 
and indeed in the whole of his treatment of Dido and her passion. Here 
there is the glamour of desire, the languor, the unappeasable sentiment, 
which consumes, and which is keenest in the absence of its object. It was 
Principal Shairp, if we mistake not, who first effectively attempted to find 
a forecast of Christianity in Virgil, and he was followed by another able 
scholar in the same line, Mr. Myers; and, if this be so, we also have in 
Virgil the first distinct trace of the love-sentiment that became supreme’ _ 
in the poetry of the Middle Ages. Itis not without the deepest significance 
that Dante chose Virgil for his companion through the spirit-world, and 
there drank in his thought and wisdom; for Dante follows in direct descent, 
and carries forward, in his devotion to Beatrice, the true sentiment of love. | 
Vernon Lee is most ingenious in her chapter titled ‘Medieval Love,’ and 
labours very hard in her effort to prove that our own later ideal of love | 
and devotion to woman in marriage flows directly from the devotion or 
‘service’ of the lover to his lady of the Middle Ages—a fair flower, so to’. 
say, growing out of a gradually covered dunghill of desire and indulgence. 
This question involves many elements, and it would take a whole volume, 
to deal with them effectively. But it needs to be pointed out, as a kind of 
qualification of some of her positions, that two directly opposed ideals | 
emerge in the process which she seeks to trace and to make clear in this 
chapter. There was the spiritualized and lofty worship of Dante and 
Petrarch (for though he indulged a carnal passion while he sang of Laura, 
to Laura his love was pure), and there was the utterly foul and carnal in- 
dulgence fully mirrored in the poems of such writers as Cecco, Angiolieri, 
Boccaccio, and Pulci; and indeed we can trace all down the course of litera- 
ture two streams taking their hue from the one current or from the other. 
If Chaucer disinterestedly dips into both, Spenser assuredly reflects that 
of Dante and Petrarch ; and if he finds his followers in later days in Cole- 
ridge and Leigh Hunt and Tennyson, then Boccaccio and Pulci find their 
representative and mouthpiece in Byron and those of his school. ‘Don 
Juan’ and ‘Childe Harold’ are distinctly Anglo-Italian of the Boccaccio- 
Pulei school, so far as they can be said to owe anything to any school. 
Vernon Lee is very interesting in her chapter dealing more especially with 
the debt of English literature to the middle-age literature of Italy; but pre- 
cisely there it is that she misses most—writing eloquently, but hardly going 
so deep beneath the surface sometimes she might do. This is chiefly be- 
cause she has not given so much attention as she might have done to the 
two sides of the classic influence all through the course of later literature. 
Perhaps the best and most satisfactory of Vernon Lee’s chapters is that 
titled ‘ The Sacrifice,’ in which we have the result of much research and 
study and a great deal of good, clear thinking. On the whole, if the book 
cannot be pronounced a permanently valuable contribution to literary 
history, it is richly suggestive, stimulating, and helpful. No student can 


_ afford to pass it by, and no library of importance should be without it. 


By the side of Hallam’s volumes and Mr. Addington Symonds’ History it 
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will be handy as a supplement and as a kind of appendix; and as such we 
very cordially recommend it, acknowledging that to ourselves it has 
proved of special and profound interest, dealing as it does, in a fresh and 
original way, with a subject to which we have often turned, amidst other 
studies, with a sense of grateful relief and delight. 


Cobwebs of Criticism. A Review of the First Reviewers of 
the ‘ Lake,’ ‘ Satanic,’ and ‘Cockney’ Schools. By T. 
Haut Carne. Elliot Stock. , 


We cannot bring ourselves to think other than that work of this kind ~ 
4 was hardly worth doing; but we are at the same time concerned that, if 
‘done, it should be done well. The errors of early reviewers can only be 
profitably cited as a warning ; and it is as a warning that this book should 
have a value. Mr. Hall Caine has had such a story of blindness, of malice, 
of perverseness, and incompetency totell, that it would be utterly incredible 
were it not so notorious. The very spirit in which criticism was pursued 
,—and openly and professedly pursued—was alien to the critical temper, 
and the basest personality was the salt that savoured it. To discover the 
best and to rest lovingly upon it, and as regards what is worthless 
to look and pass, as Dante says, we now regard as the real business 
of criticism, in which rude and vulgar contempt can have no place. 

Mr. Carlyle has well said that ‘ contempt ig dangereng. element _to 
sport in;’ contempt was the element in whyeh , the earlier ‘Bdinburgh 
Reviewers,’ the ‘ Blackwood’ men and ‘their confréres delighted to dis- 
port themselves. To gibbet a poor poet was their detight—they"did notiike 
to do their ‘ spiriting gently.’ Alas, as in all Stich eases of detigntin vulgar 
victory rather than in humble self-improvement, the slayers have become 
the slain: the height of their success at the moment measures the depths 
into which they are thrown. Wordsworth looms the greater through the 
memory of the pert Jeffrey’s strictures, and Keats because of the Quar- 

terly’s assault. Mr. Hall Caine has set fourth the main facts with 
clearness, and has relieved the depressing influence of the survey with 
insight and originality of his own. He shows fine discrimination, and 
while the merits of Wordsworth, and Southey, and Coleridge are 
augmented, he does not fail honestly to indicate the weak points in 
Byron’s character, and this with passages of admirable criticism. ‘The 
Cockney School’ is represented by Leigh Hunt, Keats, and Shelley, of 
whom we have short but effective characterizations, along with citations 
from malicious reviews, much in which now-a-days does seem absurd 
enough. We can hardly regard the horrible attacks on Keats, in which 

the poet is insulted for having ever left the apothecary’s counter, as 

decent, not to speak of clever. Some of the passages in the section 

on Shelley we regard as the best in the book. Many readers will 

no doubt find the book amusing; we value it for the presence of the 

critical spirit in it, and for this we recommend it to all who care for 
poetry. 
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Thoughts on Shakespeare’s Historical Plays. By the Hon. 
Aupert §. G. Cannina, Author of ‘Macaulay, Essayist 
- and Historian,’ &e. W.H. Allen and Co. 


“Mr. Canning is no doubt a careful student of Shakespeare, and he has 
spared no pains to bring aid from distant points. His summaries of the 
torical facts on which the plays are based are presented in a clear and 
ffective way, and generally he indicates faithfully the points in which 
Shakespeare departs from them and invokes the aid of imagination; 
particularly is this the case with ‘Macbeth’ and ‘ King John.’ But we 
must in candour confess that, compared with others who have preceded 
him in the field—Charles Knight, and more recently, Mr. Brandram for 
example— he lacks felicity of critical approach and the art of narrative. 
His book is dry and formal, not vivid and sympathetic. It is more fitted 
to be a helpful crambook than to become the vade mecum of the loving 
Shakespearean student, while we think that it is quite possible to com- 
bine both elements of use and attraction. Mr. Canning’s chief claim to 
praise is that he has condensed his account into the very smallest com- 
pass, and this is something, a great deal, indeed, in view of very young 
readers, to whom the volume cannot fail to be useful. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Being a Classified Col- 

leeiion of the Chief Contents of ‘The Gentleman’s 
Magazine from: 1751-1868. Edited by Grorcz Law- 
Gomun, F.S-A.‘ ‘Dialect, Proverbs, Folk-lore. 

This second volume of the series amply attests the rich store of matter 
in the old ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.’ It presents a rich feast of curiosities, 
from rare words used in certain districts to the origin and explanation of 
popular sayings; from the rationale of name-corruption and the history 
of old proverbs to stories and letters in dialects. The letter from Shet- 
land is truly an odd mixture, and will puzzle nota few readers even 
at this day. We cannot find space to enter into detailed criticism, and 
can only say that it is a book which every book-lover and antiquarian 
should possess, for, in addition to the valuable original contributions of 
antiquaries like Davies and Gemsage, it is carefully and amply anno- 
tated by the very competent editor, Mr. Lawrence Gomme. 


Letters of William Cowper. Edited, with Introduction, by the 
Rev. W. Benaam, B.D., F.S.A., Rector of St. Edmund 
the King, Lombard Street. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Benham, who in the Globe edition of Cowper’s poems showed how 
completely he had entered into the spirit of the poet, here shows how 
completely he can sympathize with and appreciate the man. He adopts 
the chronological order, and in his introduction supplies the reader with - 
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the main points of biographic importance to guide him to the under- t 
standing of the letters to the different correspondents. As Mr. Benham 
says, these letters are more than contributions to Cowper’s biography 7 ~ 
they are essentially the indéx to a mind of remarkable keenness and 
flexibility. Cowper wrote exactly ashe thought and felt, Heis deliciously 
humorous, delicately naif, full of fancy and lively suggestiveness. Now 
and then, we have, of course, a hint of the melancholy that did so much 
to cloud his existence ; but it is transient, save indeed in the letters to 
John Newton. Mr. Benham is right in saying that the strong and some- 
what coarse genius of Newton influenced Cowper in an unfortunate way 
Much has been said by Mrs. Oliphant and others of the theological ben: 
of Cowper as apparent in his poetry; it would seem that in much of his 
correspondence he found a general escape from meditation on gloomy 
problems, just as he did in his many mechanical essays, glazing, car- 
pentering, &c., of which we find him speaking now and then to his friends 
with such exquisite frankness and playful self-criticism. The letters on- 
’ the whole are hardly what one would expect from a man who had 
suffered in the way Cowper had done. An eminently gentle but cheerful 
air of self-confession permeates all and imparts an attractiveness it were 
hard to define. The publishers, who have included the book in the Golden 
Treasury Series, have done it full justice in all that pertains to externals. 


A Poet's Sketch Book. Selections from the Prose Writings of 
Robert Buchanan. Chatto and Windus. 

Mr. Buchanan has made two mistakes in this book—in his title, and in 
giving so much space to his memoir of David Gray—which may once 
more lay him open to the charge of egotism. His writings present 
abundant materials for varied extract, and it isa pity that on one side 
there should have been such a tendency to disproportion. He has sketched 
scenery in Ireland, in Brittany, and in many other places; but his ‘nature- 
sketches’ here are all concerned with the Scottish highlands and islands. 
The section ‘Literary Sketches’ treats on Peacock, Dickens, Ossian, 
Heine, De Musset, and Victor Hugo; but Mr. Buchanan has written 
on Goethe, and many others, and could have given greater variety. To 
many it will seem that the ‘ Poet or Seer’ is an unfortunate opening 
piece. But Mr. Buchanan is always full of vigour, colour, and resolution. 
This volume, we trust, will have the effect of drawing to him a new class 
of readers ; for he is a prose-poet, with a quite distinct individual flavour, 


and he will, we venture to say, more and more deserve study, and more 
and more reward it. 


The Seven Sagas of Prehistoric Man. By James H. Sropparr, 
Author of ‘ The Village Life,’ &e. Chatto and-Windus. 

Mr. Stoddart has here addressed himself to a theme very different from 

that of ‘The Village Life,’ which he treated with so much of dramatic 

energy and address, if now and then with some lack of artistic polish. 
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Instead of personal experience and impression, the material to be inter- 
preted by the imagination in this case is properly scientific; and if it 
must be said that now and then the texture of the original substance 
shows too clearly under the process of elaboration, this was only to be 
expected. The effort is one of the most ambitious that could be essayed 
by the poet. To recreate for us the feelings and thoughts of the pre- 
historic men, as well as the conditions under which they lived, so that 
we can sympathize with them, is far from easy. It must be said in Mr. 
Stoddart’s praise that he has shown great fluency and command of metres, 
that he is picturesque and animated, and has produced some passages 
of remarkable excellence and which may be remembered, if it may be 
felt that, as a whole, the poem fails. ‘The Aryan Migration,’ and one 
section of ‘ The’ Burning of the Cranog,’ only need to be read to attest 
Mr. Stoddart’s powers. 


Kildrostan. A Dramatic Poem. By Watrer C. Smits. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Dr. Walter Smith is a true poet, with a strong lyrical vein and un- 
doubted art in narrative. But he attempts too much. ‘ Prose walks, 
poetry flies,’ and he endeavours hard to make prose fly, with just the result 
that might be expected. We have a modern novel, with poetic inter- 
ludes. The more poetical the interludes, and the richer and sweeter the 
lyrical note, the more will the critical reader feel the truly prosaic (we 
use the word in no bad sense) nature of such a conception treated in such 
® manner. Here we have a deeply thought-out plot, with incidents 
worked up wholly after the manner of the novelist; and, in spite of the 
art in metre and the unexpected touches of pathos and sentiment, the 
poet finds that his plan involves him in satire, sarcasm, analysis, and 
psychological reflection after the style of Swift orof Thackeray. He has 
keen insight, and he has humour; he has tenderness, and he has also, 
what so many of our poets lack, a wide acquaintance with human nature, 
and power to embody it vividly in dramatic forms; but his effort to give 
rounded and artistic shape somewhat fails him at the most trying points, 
and he has to introduce a kind of chorus on the behaviour of the charac- 
ters. The impression is thus of something ‘ mixed,’ in which the terms 
which the writer at the outset made with the reader are recurrently 
and boldiy violated. No one can doubt Dr. Smith’s gift of character- 
sketching—the figures of Sir Diarmid Macalpine, the impoverished 
highland laird, who hopes to reinstate himself in position by marriage 
with the strange daughter of the Indian officer Doris Cattanach, notwith- 
standing an earlier betrothal at the hands of his parents; of Doris Cat- 
tanach herself, so subtle, serpentine, and wholly without impulse ; of 
Tremain, the esthete, through whom Sir Diarmid hopes to escape from 
the obligations made for him by Tremain’s marriage with Doris; of Ina 
Lorne, the heroine, who, however, is not put so prominently before us as 
she might have been, are all admirable. But all this would probably have 
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been as effectively conveyed in prose, as well as much of the analytical 
and critical by-play. Of the descriptive and lyrical parts too much praise 
ean hardly be spoken: there is in them strength and sweetness duly 
blended. Portions of this poem are not only equal to anything Dr. 
Smith has written, but are fully up to the mark of the lyrics of any but 
our three great poetic masters ; and if the work in our idea fails as a whole, 
it is because of the nature of the enterprise, and not because of lack of 
creative genius and poetic sensibility on the part of the poet. We should 
not omit to say that, as usual, Dr. Smith does not fail to glance at the 
more perplexing problems connected with Churches and Confessions, and 
the theological doubts and difficulties of the time. 


_ The Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock, and How it Grew. By 
Emity Preirrer. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The authoress of this delightful little volume would perhaps hardly feel 
flattered if we said that the account of the growth of this poem has proved 
as interesting to us as the poem itself. Yet such is the case. We have 
ninety-five pages of introductory prose, detailing the various circumstances, 
adventures, and suggestions that went to determine the poetic effgrt, and 
in various respects these pages are a study alike of the subject and of the 
authoress’s mode of approach to it. While detained by a storm in Oban 
she heard in rough the legendary story of the marriage of the Lady Elizabeth 
by the clan Campbell to the head-of the fighting clan Maclean who was 
known as ‘the Red Maclean;’ and this though she had already been 
promised to a cousin of her own clan, whom she loved. But she had 
vowed that she would be a wife to Maclean only in name, and she kept her 
vow. Howshe kept it and the punishment she underwent is the central 
interest of the poem, which is managed by Mrs. Pfeiffer with not a little 
resource and artistic craft. But precisely those portions of the ballad 
which no doubt she deems finest as poetry are to us the most disap- 
pointing. Here and there in her somewhat too involved ballad rhymes 
she reaches a direct simplicity and strength such as would have 
delighted Scott. This is especially seen in the graphic opening of the 
Fifth Fitte. But such stanzas as the following are wholly modern and 
bastard, and the poem would certainly have gained had it been weeded 
of them, however fine they may be in themselves : 


But not Glenara’s falls at ‘ Spate,’ 
With their lusty voice for praise, 
And not the vocal heart of Spring 
That beats in its covert ways— 
Not stream, or merle, or ’plaining dove 
Went ever so near to utter love. 


As twain who under the ‘ marriage-tree ’ 
Once heard their voices all, 
And sent a confluent answer back 
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To the Cuckoo’s double call— 
A sudden note 80 piercing sweet, 
It drowned the waterfall— 
Till with the primrose she grew pale, 
s ~ He, wakeful, with the nightingale. 
There are abundant evidences that Mrs. Pfeiffer has penetrated into the 
secret of the Celtic character, with its glamour, its wayward imagination, 


and power of-impulsive action. There are stanzas in the poem that tell 
of genius, and which are full of music. 


Mary Tudor. An Historical Drama. By the Late Sir Ausrey 
DE VERE. New Edition. George Bell and Sons. 


Dramatic activity has been rather attracted to the subjectof the Bloody 
Mary since Sir Aubrey de Vere wrote tliis piece. Lord Tennyson has 


treated it in his own style, and the various dramas, having as leading 


figure the attractive and pathetic personality of Lady Jane Grey, have more 
or less dealt with the character of Mary, and in especial that of Mr. 
Robert Buchanan in his play, ‘The Nine Days’ Queen.’ Sir Aubrey de 
Vere’s drama was written in 1844, and the first edition was published in 
1847, but it fell flat and has not been revived till now. This is the more 
to be wondered at inasmuch as Sir Aubrey’s delineation of Queen Mary, 
putting aside the question of whether his conception of the character is 
absolutély right or not, is powerful and consistent, while some of the 
secondary characters, like Gardiner and Bonner, Northumberland and 
Suffolk, are represented with much tact and force. Some of the leading 
situations, too, are well taken, especially those towards the end; and he 
does full justice to the sweet, unaffected nature of Lady Jane Gray and 
the honest faithfulness of her husband, Lord Guilford Dudley. Here and 
there the blank verse reaches a very high mark for naturalness, elasticity, 
and grace. The piece, of course, is not meant for the stage, and as such 
is not to be criticized ; but it has its full quota of literary merit, and 
deserves to be carefully read by all students of English literature. 


The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited by Wru1am T. 
Arnotp. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Even after the monumental work of Mr. Buxton Forman on the text 
of Keats, this volume will find a welcome and secure 4 place. The 


_ Aldine edition, published by Messrs. Bell and Sons in 1876, did some- 


thing in preparing the way for such editions as we now have, and was 
executed in a careful and really critical manner, but it erred, in our idea, 
in not presenting the poems exactly in the order in which they originally 
appeared in the volumes of 1817, the Endymion volume of 1818, and that 
of 1820; and this order we are glad to see has been followed by Mr. W. 
T. Arnold. The work of collation and editorship has clearly been to him 
a labour of love. He has spared no pains, noting the smallest peculiarity 
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or verbal eccentricity of Keats, with the result that we have in the Intro- 
duction something like a critical analysis of the poet’s language, which we 
should not have been displeased to have seen carried even further. But - 


Mr. Arnold has done a good deal to show us the sources from which -- 


Keats obtained much in his vocabulary, and we are thus led with Keats 
for company to traverse some quaint and old poetic streams, of which 
Chaucer is, of course, one of the most prominent. We are not surprised 
to hear it asserted that ‘the purely personal and arbitrary element in 
Keats’ diction turns out to be less than might easily b be supposed.’ This 
is an idea which had long been held by us, and it is ‘the work of a true 
eriticism to establish in favour of a classic such a position by careful study 
and by the application of tests. Mr. Arnold has certainly done his part 
in this respect, and we tender him our thanks. The volume is beautifully — 

' printed on handmade paper and is to be had either in vellum or parch- 
ment. It will be a boon to all book-lovers, and a ‘ thing of beauty, and 
a joy for ever’ to the ardent admirers of Keats, who are every year on 
the increase—a testimony at once to Keats’ high place in poetry and to ~ 
the growing sensitiveness and perception for the noble and truly musical 
in poetry in spite of quaintness and occasional eccentricity of style. We 
should note that ‘The Dramatic Fragments’ are not included in this 
edition. 


Ishtar and Izdubar. The Epic of Babylon ; or, The;Babylonian 
Goddess of Love and the Hero and Warrior King. Con- 
structed from Translations of the Great Accadian Epic 
and the Legends of Assyria and Babylon, found in Cunei- 
form Inseriptions on Tablets lately discovered on the 
Site of the Ruins of Nineveh, and now deposited in the 
British Museum. The Oldest Epic Poem of Antiquity - 
Restored in Modern Verse. By Leontpas Le Cencr 
Hammuton, M.A. Illustrated. Vol. I. W. H. Allen and 
Co. 


When we think of a literature, formed and refined, prior to the depar- 
tare of Abraham from Ur, the fancy is forcibly appealed to, and for a 
moment the powers of comparison are put at a disadvantage. The 
recent results of linguistic and learned research among the tablets of 
_ Assyria and Babylon have enabled Mr. Hamilton (who is well known as 
a writer on Mexican law, and history and antiquities) to restore what is 
really the earliest of epic poems, and here we have his version before us. 
If it lacks artistic form now and then, the evidence of care and learning 
are everywhere present; no line but has been tested by reference to autho- 
rities. As to the poem itself, it has much in common with the earlier epics 
familiar to us, and it is especially interesting for the glimpses it gives of 
the primitive Babylonian religion and morality, and the decadence of both 
through the use of artificial conditions and the prevalence of false ideas of 
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sacrifice, &c. In truth, we have here (as is inevitable in any faithful restora- 

*.tion of early national poetry) a history of the development of a people and 
the growth of a whole cycle of myths. Mr. Hamilton does full justice to 
the workers in the field of Babylonian antiquities, and, amongst others, to 
the late George Smith. Professor Sayce’s laborious contributions have 
been drawn on, and, indeed, scarce any writing of note, English or 
continental, has been overlooked. The volume, which is soon to be 
followed by a second, is one which will not only attract the attention of 
scholars, but must strike the public as at once curious and instructive. 
In this point of view we call attention to it, regretting that we have no 
space to go into details. 


MINOR POETRY. 


Old Year Leaves. Being Old Verses Revived. By H. T. Mackenzie 
Bett. (Elliot Stock.) Mr. Mackenzie Bell, in an original and happy 
Preface to the present reprint of his former two volumes, indicates play- 
fully the place which he aims to fill in poetry. He does not aspire to 
be an individual voice, or even an echo of an individual voice; but he 
shows that he can write good nervous prose, and can at once be finely 
ironical and humorous, and include himself in the subject of his laughter; 
and he may claim at all events to be healthily objective and happily 
inspiring in a plain, unpretending way. He admits he is old-fashioned ; 
and so he is. He does not aspire to rhythmic novelties, or perverse 
metrical tricks after exotic examples; beyond the sonnet, indeed, he does 
not go. But his forms suffice him; as we read, we say happy also he 
who in poetry does not aim beyond his reach. Some of Mr. Mackenzie 
Bell’s ‘Pictures of Travel’ in Spain and Italy are simply admirable in 
their picturesqueness and power of presenting the typical aspect, and 
interweaving it with apt lyrical associations. There is decided humour 
‘in ‘ Waiting for the Dentist,’ and a real lyrical glow in such pieces as 
‘ Heart Chords’ and ‘ The Heart’s Summer.’ On the whole, the volume 
attests a buoyant, healthy nature, open to fine impressions and quick to 
turn the ordinary incidents of every day to poetic account. 

Interludes and Undertones ; or, Music at Twilight. By Caries 
Macxay, Author of ‘ Voices from the Crowd,’ ‘ Egeria,’ ‘A Man’s Heart,’ 
&c. (Chatto and Windus.) Dr. Charles Mackay is now old in years, but 
his heart is young and can respond to many an impulse which age is 
said to chill, if not to kill, The present volume contains no poem of such 
mark as would materially alter a critical judgment of him as a poet, and, 
indeed, is perhaps most remarkable in that it does so very little in this 
respect. There is the same breadth of sympathy, the same buoyant 
hopefulness, the stirring sense of excitement in novelty and glad surprise, 
as it were, at a successful achievement, and also the same fluency and 
gift of natural rhythm, without much power strictly to apply critical after- 
tests and to submit to the labour of the file. The whole has the feeling 
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of happy impromptu; and if the pieces lose somewhat artistically, they 
certainly gain by the sense of sincerity and spontaneity which is thus 
secured. Some of the pieces are mere quatrains—sudden reflections, 
happily thrown into verse; others are songs with a true lyrical lilt and . 
accent of experience. Some, again, veil a serious thought under a light 
and nimble rhyme, as witness, ‘ Pearls before a Hog,’ and ‘The very 
Last Smoke ;’ and others are meditative, as ‘ Silently and Slowly” They 
are good fruit from an old tree, last leaves that show some lingering 
token of the green of the spring; and this is all that the author claims 
for them, saying in his preface: ‘If the tree were once gay with the 
flowers of spring, it is possible that amid the yellowing foliage of its 
autumn there may yet be found some flowers of fancy as well as some 
fruits of riper experience that may suit the tastes of the newer generation 


that has arisen since the author’s earlier time.’ 


The Morning Song: a Ninefold Praise of Love. By Jonn Watkins 
Pircurorp. (Elliot Stock.) The reading of this handsome volume has 
forcibly recalled to us Poe’s theory that every long poem must simply be 
a succession of shorter ones. Mr. Pitchford has sense of rhythm, and 
now and then commands a forcible passage; but his theme is so bold and 
wide that it would require a genius of the first order in descriptive and 
epic power to maintain the flight evenly over such a vast expanse. For 
his subject might touch every interest and emotion of life, and embody 
within it the music of the last results of science in all its departments. 
Mr. Pitchford is not by any means equal ; ‘he rises and falls—now presents 
us with a really fluent piece of blank.verse, in which the colouring and 
elevation of an active fancy are evident, and again subsides into com- 
monplace and flat moralizing and apostrophe. He is best in his descrip- 
tive pieces, where the picture is recalled as much as imagined; and he is 
worst, generally, when he aims at being most ideal and Miltonic. ‘ Book 
the Second’ and the ‘ Song of Life’ we regard as being, on the whole, the 
best. Mr. Pitchford will doubtless find an audience, it may be, fit though 
few; his theme is too ambitious and exhaustively treated for his securing 
ordinary sympathies. The volume is in every respect beautiful. 


Julian the Apostate. A Tragedy. In Two Parts. By CuristoPHER 
James RrieETHMULLER. (J. S. Virtue and Co.) Scarcely anything could 
furnish a finer theme for the dramatist than the life of the Emperor 
Julian. An old Greek, born out of due time, he fought to bring back 
the old gods and the old worship, and failed and fell amidst circum- 
stances of the most pathetic character. But the work demands a bold 
spirit and a cunning hand. To make clear the character of Julian, 
and the influences among which his pagan devotion was nurtured, 
and yet not become cold and laboured, is the great difficulty; and it 
can hardly be said that Mr. Riethmiiller, though he has boldly essayed 
the task, has wholly succeeded. He presents Julian to us in his youth 
and early manhood, amidst his books and fellow-students, drinking 
in the classical influences which affected him in another way than they 
NO. CLIX, 14 
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did the mere student. Basil and Gregory, his friends, accept them as 
mere aids to culture; he appropriates them as the fitting food on which 
his spirit alone could grow. The dialogues in Athens are good in inten- 
tion, but too detailed, and lack the imaginative impetus, which through 
action conveys the sense of mental processes and impressions. They are a 
too lengthened preparing of the way. Mr. Riethmiiller demonstrates 
too much in detail. The love passages between Julian and the Princess 
Helena are well done, and the indications of the effect of her death on 
his mind are suggestively presented. The latter half of the second part 
shows greater vigour and dramatic intensity. The piece is, of course, 
no stage drama, and cannot be criticised in that light; but it fails in 
concentration and: movement even as a piece of literature. Mr. Rieth- 
miiller has been conscientious and has spared no pains; but his plan has 
been too ambitious, and he has not sufficiently trusted to that license of 
dramatic hinting of which so much can be made by the true dramatic 
poet in treating historical subjects and characters. His blank verse is 
good; he understands the byplay; and has produced a readable bit of 
work, if he has not quite made a permanent addition to modern historical 
dramatic literature. 


NOVELS. 


An Old Man's Love. By Antony Trottore. In Two Volumes. 
(Wm. Blackwood and Sons.) If this last novel of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s 
is not one of his strongest, it is certainly one of his sweetest and most 
delicately filled in. It has no plot; it is rather a series of the most careful 
character studies, bound together by the tie of place and ordinary rela- 
tionship. Mr. Trollope has confessed, in his Autobiography, that he 
thought Lily Dale a little of a prig. Of Mary Laurie we do not think 
that he could ever have spoken thus. She is so thoroughly pure, devoted, 
womanly to the core. The master has painted no finer portrait. And, 
though nothing was more common with him than to show the flaws and 
weaknesses in the strain of manly love—how it is apt to bend under 
the pressure of self-interest in many forms—he has been faithful to a 
higher ideal in his delineation of the passions of Mr. Whittlestaffe and 
John Gordon. Mary Laurie had been engaged to Jobn Gordon before 
she became the ward of Mr. Whittlestaffe ; but that did not prevent the 
older man falling in love with her; and when for years she heard nothing 
of John, was it to be wondered at that her feeling of gratitude should at 
length take on a warmer hue, and that she yielded to Mr. Whittlestaffe’s 
representations ? This is not to be wondered at so much as that Mr. 
Whittlestaffe, on John Gordon’s reappearance, should resign his hopes 
of happiness for Mary’s sake, and for the respect he learned to feel for 
John Gordon. This is really the whole, but it is so exquisitely told, with 
here and there a little bit of dainty analysis of the feelings of the persons 
concerned, that we read on and on, and are somewhat surprised that we 
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should have been so absorbed in what is really so small an affair. In that 
we only yield testimony to the master’s art. This is not a clerical novel, 
but there is a clergyman—the friend to whom John Gordon first goes on 
his return to England—who is delineated to the life, and must have been 
sketched from the life. 


Round the Galley Fire. By W. Cuarx Russetn, Author of the 
‘Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ &c. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Clark 
Russell has made himself familiar with all the secrets of sea-life, and, 
what is more, he has attained the knack of exhibiting his know- 
ledge with great dramatic force and realism while remaining distinctively 
imaginative and literary. The present series of papers, though limited in 
their scope to mere sketches, decisively exhibit this. The writer asks the 
reader to ‘imagine himself one of an audience, in a cold dog-watch 
listening to the yarns of a man who has planted himself in the galley 
where he delivers his memories and notions to the little company who 
have gathered round to listen.’ But he himself brings the disillusion- 
ment. He is thoroughly alive to the effect of minute and unexpectedly 
prosaic touches; but the style itself is too literary to permit belief in the 
suggested dramatic medium; and even on the face of them most of the 
sketches have been retold in other circumstances. The descriptive pas- 
sages are simply exquisite in finish, artistic in a rare degree, and are 
simply out of all relation to a galley fire. But the sketches are bright 
and sparkling, with not a little ‘ go,’ and suggest a great deal. A few of 
them are simply delightful, and bring the scenes and characters vividly 
before us. We have read with especial interest ‘A Salvage Job’ and ‘A 
Strange Chase,’ and we are sure most readers would do the same. These 
two are perhaps the nearest to being in character in the book. Where 
there is so much of dash, of adventure, and knowledge of sea-life, the 
boyish taste must be powerfully appealed to, and as a book for boys it 
must be specially commended. 


My Ducats and My Daughter. In Three Volumes. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.) This is a novel that is a good way above the average, 
though the author has been guilty of a common fault in those who have 
not published much, of introducing too many characters. But the leading 
personages are well delineated. There are some telling situations well 
taken advantage of, and the crisis is skilfully worked up to. The style is 
very good, and bits of the dialogue are exceedingly natural and full 
of points. Mr. Ingelby and Arthur Lynn and Camilla are well done. 
The situation where Mr. Ingelby tells his daughter Gertrude that Arthur, 
instead of being a poor man, is now very rich, is managed with not 
a little tact. There are touches of pathos here and there, and occasional 
flashes of humour. The Scotch portions show real knowledge, and on 
the whole we should be disposed to form high hopes for the future of this 
writer, and will look for the next work from his pen. 


Down the Way. A Novel. In Three Volumes. By Hore Sranrorp. 
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(John and Robert Maxwell.)’ There is a good deal that is thin and com- 
mon-place in this novel, but also decided tokens of originality and 
dramatic instinct. Its great fault is that dialogues are indulged in that 
have no bearing on the action. But one or two of the characters on 
which the author has spent most pains are exceedingly well done. In 
particular, we were pleased with Mr. Hilton and Mrs. Matthewson, who 
are doubtless studied from life. Several of the others, we must say, seem 
more or less conventional—reminiscences of men and women whom we 
have met before. But the novel is readable, and that is more than many 
novels now published can be honestly said to be. 


‘The Giant’s Robe. By F. Anstey, Author of ‘Vice Versa” (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) The conception of this story is highly original, and 
shows boldness of invention, but also, we cannot help thinking, some 
desire to make experiments on the taste of the reading public. It is 
doubtful if it will do much to extend the repute of the author of that 
clever story ‘Vice Versa.’ He was satirical and ridiculous there too; 
but the ridiculous element was well supported by fact and knowledge, 
whereas here it seems to lack such support and run a little wild, as in the 
episode of the tipsy gander. Character the author has hardly aimed at 
boldly representing ; and it is not too much to say that the bulk of 
admiring readers will be drawn from among the young and less sober- 
minded of readers. 


Goddess Fortune. A Novel. By Tuomas Srncuarr, Author of ‘The 
Messenger,’ ‘ Love’s Trilogy,’ ‘The Mount,’ &. In Three Volumes. 
(Triibner and Co.) Mr. Sinclair has many and varied literary qualities— 
style, ideas, a sense of dignity—but he lacks those most essential to the 
novelist. He is poor in construction and cannot communicate movement. 
He crowds his stage with characters, and those, too, of a type which 
should not be crowded, but carefully posed; and he cannot help preach- 
ing and proclaiming his intellectual vantage-ground. The narrative, in 
a word, is subordinated to the ideas and it does not flow freely. A great 
critic once said that a writer could not successfully picture phases either 
of character or life with which he had not been familiar in childhood and 
youth. We do not know if Mr. Sinclair in youth moved in aristocratic 
society, but his endeavour to paint dukes, and earls, and baronets, and 
ladies of title, and make them reflect a kind of new-school transcenden- 
4alism of feeling, if not of thought, cannot be called a success. Mr. Brend, 

“M.P., who is, as it would appear, Mr. Sinclair’s ideal, is a doctrinaire, 
:and so is Lord Ralford, who in Melbourne reads Goethe’s ‘ Wilhelm 
-Meister,’ in which he finds some reflection of his own story. Maude 
Grey and Lina Forlam are careful studies, but do not sort well with their 
surroundings; and, much as Mr. Sinclair strains at elevation in the 
dénowement, he does not quite reach it. He always lapses into philosophy; 
and into the last testament of one of his aristocratic characters he surely 
packs the accumulated aphorisms of his commonplace book. Here is one 
sentence asa sample: ‘Religion always degenerates if the popular 
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element has the upper hand.’ Mr. Sinclair’s. book will be enjoyed more 
by the critic and thinker than by the ordinary novel reader. It is rich 
in suggestive morsels and in reflections on the present condition of things, 
political and other, but it lacks action in spite of the wanderings on which 
Mr. Brend, M.P., and Lord Ralford are sent. 


Man Proposes. A Novel. In Three Volumes. By Mrs. A. Puriurps, 
Author of ‘ Benedicta.’ (W. H. Allen and Co.) There is nothing very 
powerful or striking in this story, but it is pleasantly written, and full 
of nice discernments of character. We become familiar with the little 
society of Hillington, where Mrs. Sarah Hillocks lives with her daughter 
Hagar, whose grace and dignity surprise everybody and-make them 
wonder how such a mother could have had such a daughter. Captain 
Austen, a proud man, sets his heart on Hagar and marries her, and 
circumstances arise to bring about some misunderstanding between the 
pair, in which the devotion of a certain Jasper Drummond to Hagar is 
mixed up. The pathos of the death of Sibyl, Hagar’s child, is well made 
use of. By and by Sarah Hillocks dies and confesses that Hagar was 
not her daughter, but is of high birth; and Miss Gregory, the gossip, who 
is well portrayed, makes as good use of this as she had done of Hagayr’s 
lower grade to try to keep her from engaging herself to Austen. The story 
is pure and lofty in motive ; and though some might doubt whether it was 
advisable to marry Hagar at so early a stage, interest in her married life 
is maintained with no little skill and by means of incidents that are more 
or less effective. 


The Leavenworth Case. A Lawyer’s Story. By ANNA CATHERINE 
Green. (Alexander Strahan.) A tale of circumstantial evidence very 
cleverly constructed. Mr. Leavenworth is found murdered in his library, 
and the question is who is the murderer. Terrible suspicions gather 
round his daughters; for very different reasons each of the two incurs 
suspicion ; or is Clavering the murderer, the man whom Mary has clan- 
destinely married ? Miss Green constructs her puzzle with great dexterity. 
The real murderer is not suspected until the last. The sketch of Gryse, 
the detective, is worthy of Dickens. The workmanship, both in structure, 
character-drawing, and style, is excellent. 


Cluny Macpherson. A Tale of Brotherly Love. By Ametia B. Barx.. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Without any taint of what is ‘ goody’ about 
it, this is a well-written, sensible story, sketching the characters of two 
brothers and the development of the younger of them, wherein he out- 
grows certain weaknesses of early character and becomes a useful and 
manly man. Perhaps the villany of Monteith is a little too unrelieved, 
but the subordinate sketch of David Maxwell is well done, so is that of 
Lady Macpherson. It is for its manly religiousness to be strongly com- 
mended for young people. 


The Heir of Alymers Court. By M. E. James, Authoress of ‘ What 
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’ shall we Act?’ (Elliot Stock.) We regret that we cannot say much for 
this novel, though there are clever bits of byplay in it. But the whole 
plot and the central situation are so utterly improbable, we had almost 
said impossible, that we must say too great drafts are made on human 
credulity. Young maidens animated by love, jealousy, or disappointment 
have personated men and become soldiers, sailors, and so on; but Miss 
James boldly gives us a personation of this kind from birth to majority. 
To sustain interest we must have some vague approach to the possi- 
bilities of actual life and character, and here they are boldly defied. 
Judith and Jack Aylmer aro alike inconceivable in motive and in action. 
Miss James has invention, she knows character within a certain range, 
and can write fairly; but she cannot hope for much acceptance from the 
public for such wild and unreal romance as this. 


Omnia Vanitas. A Tale of Society. One Vol. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
This story is doubtless true to its title; only that an unexpected source 
of consolation and hope arises for the main sufferer at the close, which is 
probably as true to life as the rest of the tale. It is a round of ‘ conjugal 
quarrelling,’ a game of cross-purposes in intrigue and calculated self-in- 
dulgence. We would fain hope that few of the characters are quite faith- 
fully etched, for if so, they are not very interesting. The main characters 
are blasé men and women seeking for pleasure in their own way and 
hardly finding it.’ Lady Lester and her husband are at loggerheads, his 
manner to a certain Mrs. Greville being ‘objectionably familiar ;’ while a 
certain Lord Charlton is soon ‘at the old game,’ and Lady Lester fancies 
she has found an escape or a relief from her distress, till she discovers 
that Lord Charlton has a relationship with a Mdlle. Trois Etoiles. Such 
life is lived, no doubt, and it requires a great genius to represent it in such 
relief and relation as to become art. The present story has clever points 
and good points, but it fails in breadth of interest and in art; it is full of 
slang and low phrases, which prove that certain forms of life do not tend 
to that elegance which would make them really attractive. 


We Two. By Epna Lyatz, Author of ‘Donovan.’ Three Vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) The author in this novel has sacrificed something for the 
sake of the lesson, which may be briefly summed up in the words that an 
atheist may be religious and more of a Christian than those who oppose 
and persecute him. All readers of ‘Donovan’ will expect insight, freshness, 
and force, and these assuredly they will find here, notwithstanding that the 
persistent endeavour to justify Luke Raeburn and keep him in the fore- 
front imparts something of monotony, and this because of his unfailing 
goodness, and not in spite of it. We cannot but respect him; but we 
weary of his battles, his lawsuits, and his pecuniary difficulties, and feel 
that, after all, it was to a great extent a fight about words. The ordinary 
novel reader will no doubt skip much in order to be more in the company 
of that sweet and attractive girl, Erica Raeburn, and the friends she makes, 
who minister so much indirectly to her conversion. This point is most 
originally treated, the mental processes through which she passed being ex- 
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ceedingly well portrayed. The sketches of Colonel and Mrs. Fane Smith 
and their daughter are very good, and prove that Miss Lyall knows 
society and society people as well as religious enthusiasts. In a word, 
the novel is distinctly independent and powerful, and to the more thought- 
ful class of readers—who have drunk delight from Mr. George MacDonald’s 
moralizing pages—it will be welcome; but it fails, as all novels must fail 
which in any direction make edification their primary purpose, for fiction 
is a coy mistress, and rebels against being in any way made a means to 
an end, however noble may be the intention. 


The .Way of the World. By UD. Curistre Murray, Author of 
‘Hearts,’ ‘Joseph’s Coat,’ &c. Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Mr. Christie Murray, if he is less sustained and dramatic than in some 
of his former works, is here sufficiently light, deft, and amusing, even 
though we fear he has studied a little of what Bacon calls ‘ wild justice.’ 
He introduces us to a meek, shy lawyer’s clerk, who suddenly becomes a 
millionaire, and who, in his low estate, had fallen in love with Lady 
Ella Santerre, the daughter of the poverty-stricken Earl of Windgall, 
who now courts him, and is ready to yield to him his daughter’s hand, 
Mr. Kimberley’s awkwardness and trepidation at his new position are 
well treated, and so is his contact with the dashing journalist, Mr. Amelia, 
and the rest. But Mr. Murray keeps Mr. Amelia too persistently before 
us for the true interest of the novel, and it is clear that some personal 
elements intrude. Mr. Amelia begins as a reporter in Galloway, comes 
to London, pushes his way, writes for society papers, and at last gets a 
paper for himself, and is, though a ‘ little bantam of a man,’ a determined 
_ autocrat and full of ambition. Mr. Amelia is surely not meant for a 
certain journalist; if so, it is too much of a caricature, and the animus 
shows too clearly through the thin humour of the portrait. And who is the 
giant Scotchman who was for the nonce Mr. Amelia’s assistant? There is 
fun in the sketches of literary and artistic Bohemian life, which Mr. 
Murray apparently knows well. On the whole the novel is smart and 
readable, but it is not great; and we trust Mr. Murray will return next 
time to his original vein. His reputation will be more helped by that 
style of writing. 

The Amazon. By Cart Vosmarr. (T. Fisher Unwin.) George Ebers 
writes a highly eulogistic preface to the German translation of this Dutch 
story, of which French and It:lian translations have also appeared. And 
we are bound to say that the very high expectation which so high an 
estimate by so competent a critic excited has been fully satisfied. It isan 
art novel, the scenes of which are laid chiefly in Rome and Naples. It 
abounds in art criticism and sentiment of a lofty and penetrating cha- 
racter, and embodies a teaching intended to harmonize the realistic and 
romantic schools. It is a love story, but so constructed that it is wrought 
out amid art-surroundings and by means of art-sentiment. The Amazon 
is a young lady who has been unhappily married, and who has constructed 
for herself a theory of life and sentiment which justifies her pseudonym, 
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the Amazon. The hero, the painter of great talent, has also suffered in 
his affections. The interest is in the artificial sentiment which obstructs 
the course of their true love, and in the evolution of the thought and feel- 
ing which subdues the artificial Amazon into a natural loving woman. It 
is a delineation of inner life by the hand of a master. It belongs to the 
school of Corinne, but is healthier and nobler, and in its thought and 
style fully equal to Madame de Stiiel’s famous work. We do not wonder 
at the European recognition of its great merits. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Modern Theories in Philosophy and Religion. By Joun 
Tunutocu, D.D., LL.D. Blackwood and Sons. 


Principal Tulloch has done well in collecting and republishing these 
essays. In form they are reviews, but in fact most of them are contro- 
versial writings, directed against those theories which would resolve the 
spiritual elements of life and thought into a sublimated essence of their 
material elements. In the first page of his preface he strikes this key- 
note by asking, ‘ Is there a spiritual world? Is there a metaphysical as 
well as a physical basis of life?’ This identification of the metaphysical 
with the spiritual will be objected to by persons of opposite opinions ; by 
religious believers who wish to keep their religion safe from what they 
think the dangerous contact of metaphysics, and by advocates of natural- 
istic views who have no objection to admit the existence of a spiritual 
world provided that the spiritual is regarded as only one aspect of 
the natural. Nevertheless we think this identification sound, when 
rightly understood. We cannot get rid of metaphysics. As truly as the 
first step was taken in positive, or what is.more truly called inductive, 
science, when our ancestors first observed that stones are heavy and fire 
hot, so truly was the first step taken in metaphysics when the conscious- 
ness of self first found expression in the personal pronouns; and we 
believe, with Dr. Tulloch, that as our perceptive powers open by slow 
degrees a way to the highest natural science, so our faculties of con- 
scioushess—our metaphysical and spiritual faculties—open by slow degrees 
the possibility of knowledge of the spiritual and eternal world. 

The importance of these truths in Dr. Tulloch’s mind explains his evi- 
dent admiration of Professor Ferrier, of whose works he has given in this 
volume a very interesting review. We do not think highly of the most 
characteristic part of Ferrier’s philosophy, namely, his ontological theory ; 
we see nothing in it but a restatement of Berkeley’s theory in a different 
form, and without that which constituted Berkeley’s real contribution to 
knowledge, namely, his recognition of the complex nature of the act of 
perception; and Ferrier’s ontology has probably never gained a single 
adherent. Nor can we in the least sympathize with the scorn which he is 
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never tired of pouring on all attempts to treat psychology as an inductive 
science. But his writings are valuable for their able, eloquent, and true 
protest in defence of the metaphysical element in thought and science— 
of the significance of self-consciousness and personality, and the reality of 
moral freedom and the spiritual world. 

The essay on Kant and the Kantian revival, which is the last in the 
volume, is much less interesting;than that on Ferrier, in consequence prob- 
ably of its lacking the element of personal appreciation. We do not at all 
mean that he is unjust to Kant, but Ferrier appears to be to him a friend, 
Kant only aname. The essay is. suggested by the text ‘Back to Kant’ 
(‘es muss auf Kant zuriickgegangen werden’), which, he says, was first 
spoken by Otto Liebmann in 1865. The meaning of this saying we believe 
to be that the systems of so-called philosophical construction—those of 
Fichte, Hegel, and Schelling—which followed Kant, must be abandoned 
as being, for all their splendour, as totally without foundation as the earlier 
ones of Leibnitz and Wolff; and we must go back to Kant, not for con- 
struction, but for criticism ; to seek with him, not for knowledge, but for 
the conditions of knowledge. Kant’s expositors have yielded to the temp- 
tation of all commentators, and have endeavoured to represent their 
master’s system as perfect and absolutely self-consistent and self-con- 
tained; and we trust that it will prove a real help in the revived study of 
Kant, to be told that his obscurity of style is not due to any inherent 
difficulty in the subject, but partly to the haste with which he wrote— 
though he meditated at leisure—and partly to his ‘ habit of trailing behind 
him the débris of systems which he had rejected, but the influence of 
which he could not cast aside,’ which is illustrated by the curious fact that 
‘in lecturing to his class he carried to the last to his class-room the old 
logic of Meier, and professed to comment upon it, although in his exposi- 
tion nothing of Meier remained.’ The value of Kant’s work in philosophy 
consists, according to Dr. Tulloch, not in his philosophical system, but in 
his clear perception that in all knowledge there are two factors—the one 
consisting of the external world, impressing the mind through the organs 
of sense, and the other consisting of the mind itself; and that the recog- 
nition of the mental factor makes the belief in a spiritual world possible. 
This view of Kant’s work makes it more valuable, though less original, than 
if he were a mere system-builder. 

Dr. Tulloch does not profess to have any special knowledge of physical 
and biological science, and we do not think he sees the full force of the 
reply, from the materialist side, to Kant’s assertion of the mental factor 
in knowledge. The reply of such a reasoner as Professor Huxley would, 
we think, amount to this: ‘ Kant’s theory of knowledge is true; know- 
ledge is the result of the joint action of the two factors, the external or 
physical, and the internal or mental. To say that there is nothing in the 
intellect but what was previously in the sense, is as true, and as barren a 
truth, as to say that there is nothing in the organism but what was pre- 
viously in its food. Our answer to Kant is not that he is wrong, but that 
his truth is included in a wider truth ; that both the bodily organism and 
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the mind are part and product of the material universe, in which, and out 
of the materials of which, they have been developed.’ 

This raises the great philosophical and scientific question of our time, 
which is not whether development, or evolution, is true—for as a matter 
of fact we regard this as no longer doubtful—but whether this has been 
effected on merely Darwinian lines; whether the appearances of a -con- 
scious purpose in nature are a delusion; whether intelligence is a result 
of unintelligent elements put together by the mechanism of mental’ as- 
sociation ; whether right is ‘a sublimated form of might,’ and morality an 
outcome of the instinct of self-preservation. Dr. Tulloch does not argue 
these questions on the side of physical science at all, but the purpose of 
the greater part of the work before us is to argue them on the philo- 
sophical and moral side, in the interests of a spiritual philosophy and a 
morality above mere nature. In speaking of Dr. Tyndall and scientific 
materialism, we do not think he takes sufficient account of the remarkable 
fact—for it is a fact—that while order is visible in the material universe 
in all its grades, from the lowest inorganic up to the highest organic, the 
same kind of order is not equally visible throughout. In the lower grades 
we chiefly see the relation of cause and effect, as in the condensation of a 
nebula or the motion of a planet, while purpose is indefinite and scarcely 
traceable; in the higher grades, on the contrary, the relation of cause and 
effect becomes less traceable by such faculties as ours, while purpose be- 
comes more apparent, until it attains its climax of distinctness in the 
nervous system and the organs of sense of man and the higher animals. 
This remark, it is true, does not concern the reality of things, but only 
our knowledge of them; causation holds throughout, and we have no 
doubt that creative purpose does also. 

In his chapter on ‘ Morality without Metaphysic,’ Dr. Tulloch shows— 
or rather, allows M. Caro, the author of ‘ Problémes de Morale Sociale,’ to 
show—how self-sacrifice could never have been evolved out of the instinct 
of self-preservation, nor respect for the weak out of the self-assertion of 
the strong. But we think the most valuable essay in the work is that on 


* Religion without Metaphysic, or the Modern Religion of Experience,’ in 


which he examines Matthew Arnold’s claim to show us how to preserve 
all that is really valuable in Christianity, while abandoning metaphysics, 
dogma, and all that we have been accustomed to call faith. Dr. Tulloch 
here truly remarks that righteousness is as much a metaphysical idea as 
personality, and does not belong to the region of mere natural cause and 
effect ; and that the dogma of the personality of God, on which Mr. Arnold 
is never tired of pouring contempt, is neither more nor less metaphysical 
than the sense of the righteousness of God, which is his fundamental pos- 
tulate. The essay is throughout admirable, but it would scarcely bear 


condensation, and our space draws toa close. We regard the volume 


before us as a real contribution to the reply to materialism. The mate- 
rialists are right in regarding the bodily organism and the mind as part 
and product of the universe in which they have been developed; but the 
universe is a spiritual as well as a material universe, and is governed 
by a Moral Ruler. 
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The Gospel of Divine Humanity. A Reconsideration of Chris- 
tian Doctrine in the Light of a General Principle. Elliot 
Stock. 


This, on the whole, is an admirable book. It is clearly expressed, and, 
though perhaps needlessly verbose, has an eloquence and charm of its 
own. There is about it an indescribable peculiarity of style, or rather of 
thought, which makes us suspect it to be the work of a solitary thinker— 
of one who has communed much with his own heart, and little with other 
men. 

The title appears to be intended to emphasize the author’s doctrine that 
mankind, being the children of God, are in some sort Divine; and that 
the Incarnation of the Son of God is both the proof of this and the pledge 
that He will in due time make us, as His children, fit for the enjoyment 
of the inheritance that belongs to us as such. 

The ‘General Principle,’ in the light of which the author reconsiders 
Christian doctrine, is the belief that God is not only our Creator, but 
our Father; that His Fatherhood implies His purpose of good to every 

_ one of His children ; that consequently the gospel of His Son Jesus 
Christ must be a gospel—an announcement of good tidings—to every one 
of His children, and that every one of them will ultimately be recon- 
ciled and saved. The spirit in which he approaches his subject may be 
understood from the following words of the preface: ‘ Christianity alone, 

~of all religions, appeals to the intellect no less than to the heart and con- 
science. Where its interpreters and defenders claim that any system of 
doctrine, or any article of faith, ought to be received as of Divine authority, 
they are, though unconsciously, untrue to the distinguishing principle of 
the Christian faith, and to that extent imperfect disciples of the Master, 
who required of His followers to judge of their own selves what is right,’ 
And he says elsewhere (p. 259) : ‘Those who know God as all-embracing, 
almighty Love,.have risen above all appearances to the contrary, whether 
of the letter of Scripture, or of providential dealings in nature; for to 
limit Divine love in any respect or degree is so far to deny God. Sup- 
pose there are passages of Scripture or temporal events that seem 
opposed to the truth that God at all times, and under all circumstances, 
and to every nation and individual, is Almighty Love; and we cannot 
explain such texts or such circumstances—what then? We walk by 
faith—by that which must be true from the revealed character of God. 
We know as surely as that God exists for us, that He is Love, and that 
He can and must bring all to a perfect end. For if the Most High is less 
than perfect, man can imagine a greater than the greatest, a better than 
the best; can transcend the source of all thought and imagination— 
which is impossible.’ 

The writer before us reminds us of Erskine of Linlathen more than of 
any other, He does not tell us from whom he has learned his ideas, and 
he may have thought them out independently ; but his work does in fact 
for the most part consist of Erskine’s ideas, with the advantage of being 
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presented in a systematic form; for Erskine, though a very original and 
most profound thinker and a clear writer, was remarkably deficient in the 
power of literary systematization. His view on the doctrine of the 
Trinity seems to us identical with Erskine’s, and is in effect this—that as 
God’s nature is eternally perfect Love, He must eternally have an object 
of Hislove, perfectly worthy of it, and able perfectly to respond to it—even 
the Divine Son, ‘ begotten of His Father before all worlds.’ And the Father 
and the Son are united in the Holy Spirit, which ‘ proceedeth{from the 
Father and the Son.’ If this is called a rationalizing attempt to explain 
a mystery, the author’s reply will be (p. 114): ‘ Where any religious 
teacher asserts of any article of faith that it is incomprehensible, he takes 
away the key of knowledge, to the best of his ability, from himself and 
others ; for there will be under such impression no effort to add know- 
ledge to faith, or to apprehend the things of the Spirit, by comparing 
spiritual with spiritual. If we cannot enter into the mysteries of faith, 
we cannot have fellowship in them with the Father and the Son through 
the teaching of the Spirit. Is there any word of Scripture, whether in 
Old or New Testament, which gives sanction to the opinion that faith is 
independent of reason?’ This quotation is from the chapter on Faith. It 
may be misunderstood, as if he desired to lower the mysteries of the 
faith to the level of the mere natural understanding ; but if it is read as 
part of the entire chapter, it will be seen that he is an earnest believer in 
the guidance and teaching of the Holy Spirit, and that his aim is not to 
lower faith to reason, but to elevate reason to faith. 

On the subjects of Freedom, Sin, and the Atonement, we regret that 
we are compelled to think the author’s ideas inadequate and partly 
erroneous. Free-will, or man’s power of self-determination, he denies 
altogether, believing that all events are determined and foreordained by 
God. He says, ‘We have set up a phantom of our own imagination called 
free-will, as capable not merely of opposing, but of overcoming, in extreme 
cases, the will of the Almighty. Yet such free-will to evil is affirmed to 
be the gift of God. Has God, then, imparted a gift which may become 
a means of destroying the recipient ?’ (p. 93.) ‘Is not this to be as gods 
—not merely knowing, but being good and evil of ourselves, independently 
of God?’ 

We cannot agree with this reasoning. We regard all sin—at least all 


: voluntary sin, all choosing of evil—as a defeat of God’s will. Perhaps for 


creatures to do this is to be ‘as gods;’ to be good of ourselves indepen- 
dently of God would be a contradiction, but to be evil in the same sense is 
not so. The tempter, in the story of the Fall, promised a premature and 
misleading knowledge of good and evil, and kept his word. May he not 
have also promised a premature and misleading freedom, and kept his 
word ? No view on the subject can be free from insoluble difficulties ; but 
we think that our author’s view of all events and all actions whatever, even 
what we call voluntary sins, being alike foreordained by God, is intellectu- 
ally as difficult as ours, and morally far more objectionable. We think it 
directly tends to an inadequate conception of sin; and this appears to be 
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betrayed in such sayings as these: ‘Bearing in mind the essential cha- 
racter of God as Love, there need be no difficulty in reconciling temporary 
human bondage to evil or defective life in order that the individual sinner 
and sufferer, as well as the race, may be redeemed to the uttermost’ 
(p. 93). ‘Sin and suffering are of God’s will as means to a perfect end’ 
(p. 102). 

It may be for this reason that his treatment of the Atonement is what 
we think inadequate. We speak of this with hesitation, for we have 
failed perfectly to grasp his meaning. He emphasizes the fact that the 
word Atonement means reconciliation. This is true, but Christ and His 
apostles speak also of a Propitiation. His chapter on the Atonement con- 
cludes thus: ‘The blood of Jesus Christ, which cleanses from all sin, is 
the glorified life of Christ, the new life-blood of redeemed humanity, which 
is both the pledge and operative cause of its ultimate perfect sanctifica- 
tion.’ This may be admitted in a rhetorical sense, but the ‘ blood which 
cleanseth from all sin’ means, in the New Testament, not Christ’s life in 
heaven, but His death at Jerusalem. Elsewhere he says (p. 172): ‘The 
gospel and nature of atonement is fully and clearly revealed in the parable 
of the Prodigal Son.’ We think this an error. That parable reveals the 
possibility of repentance, and the certainty of restoration on repentance ; 
but it does not touch the further mystery of the Shepherd going into the 
wilderness to seek the lost sheep till He finds it, and giving His life for 
the sheep. We understand Reconciliation, but why was Propitiation 
necessary ? In other words, what was the necessity for the humiliation 
and suffering of the Son of God ? It is our belief that no answer has been, 
or can be, given to this question which will be quite satisfying to the in- 
tellect. We do not complain of our author because he attempts no 
explanation of the mystery, but because the foregoing quotations appear 
to show that his appreciation of its greatness is inadequate. 

We, however, cordially recommend the book. On the meaning of 
Fatherhood and Sonship, and on the universality of the love of God, its 
teaching is admirable, and its deficiencies will not be dangerous to any 
one who is likely to be attracted by it. 


‘The Revelations of Common Sense. By Antiroves. E. W. 
Allen. 


In what sense common-sense reveals things in these dialogues, we are 
at a loss to know. ‘ Antipodes,’ who we imagine so characterizes his own 
lucubrations, opposes revelation by God to the revelation of common sense. 
His contention is that of Deism, as against all supernatural revelation. 
Nature is his Bible and religion both; natural religion is the religion of 
common-sense, but we are not told very explicitly what nature. The 
author and a country vicar are the interlocutors. Scarcely can such a 
fool as the vicar is represented to be exist on the face of the earth; and 
it has rarely been our lot to read so much incoherent nonsense as 
‘ Antipodes’ pours out to him. Neither Deism nor Christianity can be 
helped by dialogues such as these. A sentence in the preface may indi- 
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cate the calibre of this common-sense thinker. ‘We place this volume 
before our fellows in all sincerity, and without mistrust, knowing that our 
good-natured Providence is unsullied by us in thought or deed.’ 


Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. The Life of Christ. By 
Bernuarp Weiss. Translated by M.G. Hops. Vol. III. 
The Doctrine of Divine Love, or the Outlines of the Moral 
Theology of the Evangelical Church. By Ernest Sar- 
torius. Translated by Sopuia Taytor. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. 


In the completion of the English translation of Weiss we welcome a 
life of Christ which, in psychological analysis and critical acumen and 
thoroughness, is far superior to any study of the Divine Lord yet produced. 
Descriptive rhetoric is eschewed; but little attention is given to the word- 
painting of mere localities or dramatic groups. Intent upon his great 
work of religious exposition, the author quietly examines each incident in 
our Lord’s recorded history, and expounds it according to his own per- 
ceptions and in the light of the manifold theories of infidelity on the one 
hand, and of undiscriminating belief on the other. Dr. Weiss holds 
firmly by the great truths of Evangelical theology, and at the same time is 
familiar with the methods and conclusions of the most advanced criticism, 
which he fearlessly applies to the Gospels. In method he may be called 
a disciple of Ewald, reaching, however, very different conclusions. Like 
Ewald, he is, we think, the frequent victim of his own over-subtlety, even 
while casting penetrating lights into difficult places. We cannot, for in- 
stance, wholly accept his psychology of the Christ. Admitting, as we must, 
limitations of his haman knowledge, we can scarcely go so far as Weiss does 
in his affirmations of Christ’s ignorance, especially concerning His death; 
nor can we quite accept the unceremonious way in which he corrects the 
Evangelists, or pronounces them mistaken. At the same time his vindica- 
tion of John’s Gospel in the lights which, in an unconscious way, it is seen 
to throw upon the Synoptists, is most masterly and conclusive. The work 
is a great one, but to be accepted with much reserve. Doctor Sartorius’ 
work is really a system of theology, having as its root or centre the great 
declaration concerning God, that ‘God is love.’ All that God has 1 
is regarded as proceeding from His love, and all that has occurred in the 
history of moral creatures is estimated in its relations to His love. Sin, for 
instance, is defined as selfishness antagonistic to love. The work is divided 
into two parts, the first dealing with the human creation in the Divine 
Image, human sin in its relation to Divine law, and human redemption 
through Jesus Christ; the second part treats of human renewal through 
the Divine love. Thus almost all the great problems of theology and 
of ontology pass under review. The standpoint of the author is that of 
Evangelical orthodoxy. His treatment is both metaphysical and mystical. 
He does not shrink from a metaphysical exposition of the Trinity as a 
modus of Divine love, and even vies with the Athanasian Creed in his 
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explanation of the genesis of the Eternal Son and the procession of thie 
Holy Spirit. He speaks of the Father as ‘concentrating with infinite, 
eternal, vital energy the whole sphere of His Divine essence and glory i 
the central point of a second self-consciousness’—whatever that mzy 
mean—and of Father and Son as desiring ‘to impart their holy blessedne-< 
in equal perfection to a third personality of their common nature.’ W >» 
utterly shrink from the presumption of such imaginative and gratuitous 
representations. They have been the not unnatural cause of Unitarianisrh 
on the one handand infidelity on the other. Still the book is valuable in 
virtue of its strength and subtle thought. Like all such works, it will be 
useful to those who can use it. 


God’s Timepiece for Man’s Eternity. Its Purpose of Love and 
Mercy ; its Plenary, Infallible Inspiration ; and its Per- 
sonal Experiment of Forgiveness and Eternal Life in 
Christ. By Rev. B. D.D. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


Dr. Cheever’s volume has perplexed us by its violent temper, its extreme 
dogmatic assertions, and its unintelligent method. By God’s ‘ Timepiece’ 
he means the Bible; and he presses his figure in this rhapsodical way 
‘Words are to Scripture and its texts what moments are to time and its 
seasons. If a single second were wanting, or too much, in the mechanism 
and motions of the universe, it would, ere long, become a chaos. And so 
with the language of a Divine inspiration . . . so, with the same accu- 
racy, must the words and sentences of “God’s Timepiece for Man’s 
Eternity ” be constructed for the expression and interpretation of God’s 
{ will, God’s thoughts. It cannot be supposed that God would leave His 
attributes at the mercy of human beings, to be described in language or 
style of their own choice or invention.’ Again: ‘ Given the Word of God 
from Genesis to the Apocalypse for man’s eternal life in God, and it is 
impossible to restrict any part of it, by;men’s canons of criticism, denying 
its infallible inspiration, of the possible intentions and applications of it 
by the omniscient God that gave it, and His Holy Spirit that inspired 
and accompanies its thoughts and words.’ This is not argument, it is 
rhapsody. Itis not our Lord’s method of proof, or Paul’s; it does not 
‘prove all things,’ or, indeed, anything ; it begs the whole question. Such 
a character of inspiration is nowhere affirmed in Scripture. It disqualifies 
all faculty and all responsibility in both the inspired prophet and his 
readers. It necessitates the Divine simulation of individual style—a 
Divine ventriloquism, as Coleridge called it. Its claim is a repetition of 
the worst and most disabling assumptions of the Romish Church. At any 
rate it is necessary that the evidence for such an inspiration, instead of 
being thus vehemently and incoherently affirmed, should be patiently 
collected and calmly demonstrated. If all who do not receive Dr. 
Cheever’s theory of verbal inspiration are to be denounced in the language 
which he frequently employs, he will excommunicate some of the most 
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reverent and devout theologians of all ages. Dr. Cheever has to learn 
that the opposite of error is not necessarily truth, and that God’s ways 
are not always our ways. ‘With a reverence for the Divine authority of 
Scripture not less, we trust, than Dr. Cheever’s, we must earnestly pro- 
test against the wrong done to truth by such a method as his. 


The Mystery of the Universe Our Common Faith. By 
JosepH Reynoups, M.A., Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Author of ‘The Supernatural in 
Nature,’ ‘The Mystery of Miracles,’ &c., &e. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 


-Prebendary Reynolds has here presented us with a valuable supple-’ 
ment to his former works ;’and, as in them, he combines a reverent spirit 
with extensive research, scientific knowledge, and rigorous logic. The 
leading ideas of the book may be shortly summed up in the words that. 
agnosticism, in its desire to be logically irresistible, commits the very 
error against which it set out by protesting—that is, it becomes daringly 
anthropomorphic—that evolution is but a makeshift, and cannot reach to 
origins; that all energy is one, and only differentiated in the form it 
takes, dealing with matter in one direction, and with spirit in another, 
and constituting a great unity in the universal sway of cause and effect ; 
love being a force no less constraining than gravity. Nature is the reve- 
lation of mind, and to attempt to exclude mind is to shut out the most 
insistent phases of the phenomena. We are unable, without mind, to 
explain matter; nor do we as yet know mind apart from matter. He 
who says ‘ there is no matter’ denies all that we know; and to say that 


‘there is no mind,’ denies the existence of that by which we know. We © 
know of mind only by matter, and are conscious of matter only by mind. | 
The thoroughgoing agnostic, who willadmit nothing, cannot be certain of © 


his own doubt, inasmuch as phenomena are a revelation of the unknown 


to our faculties of knowing, so that we do know of that which he professes | 


to be unknowable. Many apt illustrations are drawn from the field of 
science, and the most recent discoveries are laid under contribution. 
Here is, one: ‘Particles of matter vibrating, say, seven hundred billion 
times a second, produce in us a sensation of violet colour. These par- 
ticles and their vibrations are not in our consciousness, nor can they be; 
they are inconceivable by any effort of our mind ; we can only attain con- 
viction of their existence by means of laboured intellectual processes ; yet 
every atheistic scientist believes in their existence—though unknowable 
in every way that they declare God is unknowable.’ Again, he very 
aptly asks in this connection the question, ‘ How is it that chemical com- 
pounds consisting of precisely the same elements, united in precisely the 
same proportions, are of the most diverse properties ? Some are full of life, 
some are full of death, as if they had a will to be different. The term “ Iso- 
merism,”’ which is used to describe their production, does not explain the 
puzzle.’ Then much attention is given to the unreasonable and unrea- 
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soning pretensions of science and agnosticism, and the old argument that 
to prove there is no God the atheist should be omniscient is used with 
new illustrations and with fresh effect. Neither evolution nor natural selec- 
tion can co-ordinate all known facts under a general principle, and in fact 
they really leave the problem where they found it, tracing out the links 
of along chain, but never coming to the last link, which logic demands. 
And then, though the advocates of these materialistic systems deny the 
existence of mind, they are constantly falling back upon ideas of purpose 
and personal conception ; but ‘ we cannot accept a system which professes 
to evolve from within a thing that which was never inside it. In opposi- 


tion to such a theory we contend that even the supposed laws are not an ~ 


explanation, but only an attempted description of the supposed facts. . . . 
Laws have as much to be accounted for as anything else. Who and what 
briginated laws ? How is it that the seed contains the starting-point and 
force for so many changes? Where and what were the seeds of worlds ? 


what was the loom ? who the weaver of the web of life, of joy, of beauty, - 


this universe ? And by a process of reasoning at once clear and inge- 
nious this result is reached—that evolution is not and cannot be thc 
essential, unifying, developing principle of the universe. The uni- 
versal element is not attained in anything by eliminating the specialitie: 


and retaining only that which is common to all.’ But the explanation «1, 


much is found when nature is regarded as mind realizing its thoughts. 
‘ Mind finds itself in nature, it is not the antithesis of nature; but, as we 
“ourselves, i in knowing nature and in effectuating our knowledge i in art and 
science, do so go beyond ourselves as, in part, to reveal ourselves in what 
we know and do, the reasonableness of nature, the essential, all-per- 
vading rationality and intelligibleness are, by that passing into it which 
makes nature to be a realized mind, a reproduction, a reflection, as of an 
image in a glass. The supernatural and natural are one universe, the 
infinite and the finite are one infinitude.’ Itis by a process of such rea- 
sonings, subtle, far-sighted, and bearing traces of research, that Preben- 
dary Reynolds lays the foundation for his scheme of reconciling belief 
with science. His treatment of that subject in the latter half of his book 
is in every respect masterly. The book is one which should not only be 
in every library, but should be in the mind and heart of every minister 
and student ; for we are certain that the impulse it would thus administer 
to practical effort by settling conviction would be a rare boon to the 
Church and to the world in these days of intellectual doubt, questioning, 
and revolt, both open and underhand, against authority and dogma. 


Religion in History and in the Life of To-day. By A. M. 
Farrparry, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


These six discourses were addressed on Sunday evenings to working 
men in Horton Lane Chapel, Bradford. That the large building should, 
night after night, have been crowded to listen to discourses on such a 
theme, and of such a character, is a remarkable phenomenon, proving, 


amongst other things, that, sincerely and manfully addressed, no theme is 
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too high, no treatment too thoughtful and philosophical for the artisan- 
class of our large towns. Let a man boldly grapple with the great 
religious problems of human life, and he does not need to talk down to 
inane. thought or to shallow feeling. Dr. Fairbairn’s treatment of his 
theme might well tax the most cultured. It took strong hold of the 
practical common sense of his special auditors. The lectures seek to 
exhibit religious ideas on their practical side—the way in which they 
have worked for human weal in the course of actual history and human 
experience. An introductory lecture on ‘ What is religion ?’ defining it as 
the regulation of moral life by the highest ideas, lifts the discussion to a 
lofty platform, and prepares the way for an examination of the place and 
part in human life which have been played by the Biblical religions: 
first, the religions of the Old Testament, chiefly Judaism; next, the 
religion of Jesus Christ as set forth in the New Testament ; then the 
practical working of Christianity during the first fifteen centuries of its 
history is exhibited; then its working in modern Europe; and finally, 
its bearing upon the political, social, and industrial questions of the day. 
If we may venture on a comparison where all is so excellent, we venture 


‘to think the lecture on the New Testament is the most masterly. Indeed, 


we know not where, within the same limits, so lofty, spiritual, and practical 


’ a presentation of Christianity is to be met with. The lectures are full of 


the comparative and illustrative allusions of an accomplished scholar and 
a wide thinker. They are singularly fair; they take nothing for granted ; 
they do not disparage any antagonistic theories or opinions beyond the 
legitimate conclusions of exact demonstration ;- they are characterized 
by a noble eloquence, never rhetorical in the baser sense of piled-up 
words—their eloquence is that of lumingys thought and glowing feeling, 
and often shapes itself in passages of great beauty and force. Criticism 
of any of the positions here taken is of course impracticable in a short 
notice. It must suffice to-say that, as an experimental demonstration of 
the truth, the grandeur, and the power of New Testament Christianity, 
the book demands the serious consideration of all thinkers as well as of 
all who are practically realizing life. 


Worship in Heaven and on Earth, Responsive, Congrega- 


tional, Reverent, Musical, and Beautiful. By the Rev. 
J. G. Norton, M.A. Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 


There was room for a work such as the title of Mr. Norton’s book 
promised. We have many works on Liturgiology, but no book on worship 
in its spiritual and catholic conception. Worship, of course, must find 
embodiment, just as churches must have organization ; but it is one thing 
to expound the catholic idea of worship, and another to vindicate any 
specific form of it. Every work on worship that we can recall just now 
is a polemic, and Mr. Norton’s book, although written with admirable 
Christian feeling, is not an exception. He does not, that is, deal with the 
great sentiment of worship, its place in religious life and its culture, so 
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much as he deals with the Anglican embodiment of it. Contenting him- 
self with slight and superficial remarks on the worshipping instinct itself, 
he oceupies himself chiefly with“antiquarian and historical details of 
worship-embodiment, as illustrating the five characteristics of worship 
enumerated in his title-page. These are very interesting, and are the 
result of considerable research. Mr. Norton’s work, indeed, is in this _ 
respect a kind of liturgical handbook, which will be often consulted. 
This, it should in justice be said, is the purposed limitation of the work. 
‘Our subject is not worship in all its extent, but merely a few of the 
external characteristics of worship.’ We could have wished that Mr. 
Norton had undertaken what he here disavows. A more spiritual con- 
ception of worship, as a sentiment,as a necessity ot religious life, and as 
an influence upon religious life, in which forms of expression were more 
subordinated and left to the option of the life itself, would have spared 
much aytiquarian research—not in itself very edifying—aid would, within 
the compass of a volume such as this, have formed a very noble theme. 

It is, however, always more easy to deal with expressions of life than 
with life itself. Mr. Norton’s moderate and catholic spirit qualify him so 
far for so treating the subject. Although a very ardent admirer of the’ 
‘incomparable liturgy’ of the Episcopal Church, he is not a sacramen- 
tarian. He contends, for example, that New Testament ministers were 


_ in no sense ‘priests,’ and that the Eastward attitude, and, indeed, 


primitive Christian worship, did not include the idea of sacrifice. No 
such thing was recognized in the primitive Church. So also, following- 
Mr. Marriott, he speaks soberly and wisely about ministerial dress and 
vestments. Mr. Norton is stronger in collecting factsthan in generalizing 
from them. One feels the thinness of his treatment throughout. It tends. 
to-shallow places. His inclusion, for example, of Scriptural representa- 
tions of the worship of heaven is quite legitimate, and may fairly furnish 
illustration ; but Mr. Norton sadly attenuates it, and damages the whole by 
its details. Instead of broad conceptions we have analytical interpreta- 
tions. A strong, masterly generalization from facts is indeed Jacking 
throughout the work. Its praise is that it is honest, reverent, moderate, 
and industrious. It deals somewhat brusquely and superficially with 
Puritan and Nonconformist worship, concerning which there is much 
more to be said than Mr. Norton has said or surmised. As a book cf 
reference for the antiquities of pagan, Jewish, and early Christian worshi: 
it is both valuable and interesting. But the classic on Christian worship 
has yet to be written. 


Characteristics of Christianity. By Sranuey Leatues, D.D. 
James Nisbet and Co# 


Professor Leathes is strong in apologetics. He always writes with - 
sound scholarship, great goal sense, and intellectual vigour. Sometimes 
one could desire a lighting up of his argument by gleams of imagination 
or literary felicities, in which they are some what deficient. But his.con- 
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tentions for the Christianity of the New Testament are always as vigorous 
as they arecandid. A long preface of a hundred pages arrays the evidences 
for the resurrection of Christ, and the chief characteristics of Christian 
teaching and demand. Ninety pages are devoted to notes and illustrations. 
The six lectures occupy only one hundred and seven pages. The cha- 
racteristics of Christianity which they set forth are: The long preparation 
for it; Theshistorical forces producing it (meaning chiefly the conversion 
_ and labours of the Apostle Paul); Christianity a Book Religion; Identi- 

fied with a Person; Preserved by a Spirit; The Hope and Refuge of 
Mankind. The evidential value of these characteristics is evident ; it is 


here well arrayed. ; 


A Review of the Baptismal Controversy. By J. B. Mozuey, 
D.D. Second Edition. Rivingtons. 


Canon Mozley’s treatise which was published after the Gorham judgment 


asa historical and critical summary of that phase of a perpetual contro- 
 -versy, contended that ‘the doctrine of the regeneration of all infants in 
baptism is not an article of the faith,’ and further that ‘the formularies 
of our Church do not impose it.’ By the faith of course he means the 
doctrinal standards of the Episcopal Church. His contention, which is 
very able, is supported not only by what he calls ‘ our school of standard 
divines,’ but by the judgment of Bishops Kaye, Thirlwall, Wilberforce, 
Mr. Charles Marriott, and others. A second edition of this calm and 
strong polemic is timely. 


The Bible Word-Book. A Glossary of Archaic Words and 
Phrases in the Authorized Version of the Bible and the 
Book of Common Prayer. By Witu1am Aupis 
M.A., LL.D. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Eighteen years have passed since the first edition of Dr. Wright’s 
curious and learned book was published, and this second edition embodies 
the gatherings of that long period and the results of its philological 
advance. What is an archaism? Books like the Authorized Version 
and the Book.of Common Prayer preserve in more or less of living use 
‘words and phrases which but for them would be obsolete. Dr. Wright 
has attempted to judge by rigidly excluding all sermonic and theological 
literature, necessarily full of archaic quotation ; but he cannot exclude 
Bible readers and Episcopalian worshippers, who retain familiarity with 
some of the archaisms used, and even a partial colloquial use of them. 
The interest and learning of the work lie chiefly in the wide range of 
- illustrative readings from old authors, after the manner of Dr. Murray’s 
new Philological Dictionary. As secretary of the Revision Company for 
the Old Testament, Dr. Wright has been in a position of exceptional 
advantage for considering the words and phrases of the Bible. As illus- 
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trations of words which, to say the least, stand only on the border-land of 
disuse, Dr. Wright includes such as ‘affiance,’ ‘ affinity,’ ‘alms,’ ‘ aloft, 
‘ amiable,’ ‘ambush,’ ‘ hereafter,’ ‘ heretofore,’ ‘novelty,’ &. Many such 
words are still, in the same forms, in a use so common as to attract 
no attention. 


Christian Beliefs considered in the Light of Modern Thought. 
By the Rey. Grorcz Henstow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., 
Lecturer to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical School, 
Professor of Botany at Queen’s College, London, Author 
of ‘Evolution and Religion,’ ‘Botany for Children,’ 
‘Floral Dissections,’ &c. Frederic Norgate. 

Mr. Henslow is thoughtful and ingenious. He desires to account for 
the leading doctrines of the Christian faith on grounds more rational and 
logically satisfactory than are usually affirmed; and he makes evolution 
and other modern scientific ideas essentially aid him in his effort. He is 
himself a sincere believer; only his scientific culture has compelled him 
to seek for new bases, and we cannot say that he has been wholly unsuc- 
cessful in his quest. His book, at all events, will be found very stimu- 
lating and helpful by those who have been sent adrift by questionings ahd 
difficulties due to scientific ideas, if it may happen that his conclusions 
cannot be implicitly received by those who have already fully accepted 
orthodox dogmas. Especially would we recommend for perusal the 
chapters on the Fall, the Curse, and the Atonement, all of which are 
fully and satisfactorily explained on the assumptions with which Mr. 
Henslow sets out. 


The Sacred Books of the East. Translated by Various 
Oriental Scholars, and Edited by Max Miter. Vol. XV. : 
The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Miuuzr. | Part 
II., Vol. XXI.: The Saddharma-Pundarika, or the Lotus 
of the True Law. Translated by H. Kern. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 


The first volume of this very valuable series of translations contained 
the first part of the Upanishads, or translations from the Sanskrit into 
Persian in the seventeenth century of treatises on the Vedic religion. It 
is an interesting testimony to the spiritual elevation of the Upanishads 
that Rammohun Roy, who rejected as idolatrous the Puranas, and believed 
in the Divine authority of Christ, should have conceived so highly of the 
Upanishads, as distinguished from other Vedic writings, as to lave written 
in their defence. Max Miiller tells us that his interest in Sanskrit litera- 
ture was first kindled by the Upanishads. Perhaps of all the theosophic 
writings of the East they are the loftiest. In the Introduction to the 
present volume the translator gives a brief account of the different 
Upanishads which it contains. The Saddharma-Pundarika is one of 
the nine Dharmas of Buddhism, which are of varied literary form, from 
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_ Listory to 
as the translator styles it, ‘an undeveloped mystery play.’ It is intended 


ic poetry. The work here translated is dramatic in form, or, 


to set forth the might and glory of Buddha, who is one of the inter- 
locutors, as Jehovah is in the Book of Job. We can only thus generally 
indicate to non-Sanskrit scholars the general character of the work; for 


. the critical analysis of the piece interesting to students we must refer to 
' Mr. Kern’s Introduction. Nor need we again point the contrast between 
the sustained elevation of our own religious books and the odd admixture 


of the sublime and the mean and grotesque which these writings reveal. 
A more conclusive confirmation of the Christian Scriptures than this series 


of translations can scarcely be imagined. 
Short Chapters on Buddhism Past and Present. By the Right 


Rev. J. H. Trrcoms, D.D., First Bishop’ of Rangoon. 
The Religious Tract Society. 
Bishop Titcomb deserves hearty thanks for his masterly little handbook. 
It is written in an elevated and philosophical vein. The moral side of 
Buddhism—the self-denials it demands, and the high spiritual incitements 


it furnishes—he can do fullest justice to, indicating clearly the reason why 


as a revolt against the excessive ritualism, caste, and transmigration of 
Brahmanism, it furnished efficient practical correctives for the East, as is 
proved by the fact thatit still, even in its deadness, possesses the allegiance 
of 400,000,000 of the human race. We are glad to see that, while faith- 


. fully recognizing the divisions among authorities as to Nirvéna—whether 


it-means annihilation or merely a state of unconscious or semi-conscious 
repose—he inclines to the latter view. He points out the influence of 
Buddhism in modifying caste, in elevating women, and by its practical 
eharacter, in reforming society and declaring all men equal. Of course, 
the metaphysical subtleties involved in the system imply many fallacies, 
with which Dr. Titcomb has dealt with much clearness and discrimination. 
His outline of the historical facts of the life of Sakya-Muni is excellent, 
and marked by the sympathy of a truly devout and truth-loving mind. 
According to Bishop Titcomb, Buddhism on its moral side, in spite of its 
atheistic or agnostic basis, is the highest development which the heathen 
mind has reached; and it is certainly astonishing how closely in many 
particulars the sayings of Buddha come to many of those of the Old 
Testament and of our Saviour. We have carefully read the little book 
with much interest and have been instructed by it, for in addition to wide 
reading regarding the system, both of a historical and philosophical kind, 


’ Bishop Titcomb has had lengthenedjexperience amongst Buddhists, upon 


which he has drawn in many ways to enrieh these pages. No more 
simple or complete or discriminating short treatise is to be found on the 
subject. 


Reflections in Palestine, 1888. By Cuartes Gorpon. 
Macmillan and Co. 
It is essential to distinguish between Gordon the man and Gordon the 
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thinker, not to judge the thinker by the man. Nothing can be more beauti- 
ful than the religious presentation of the man in this little volume, which 
contains one interesting section on the topography of Jerusalem, occupy- 
ing only eighteen pages, followed by a series of speculations and reflections 
on theological and religious matters. The indications of a devout, con- 
secrated, heroic, spiritual, religious man are upon every page—a puritan 
simplicity and entireness of religious faith, strongly blended however with 
notions that may be called sacramentarian, but revealing a consecrated, 
spiritual, heroic, religious character, which has scarcely ever been 
surpassed. He is of the quality of which heroes and martyrs are made. 
But it is difficult to deal with his thinking. With gleams of spiritual light 
and insight on almost every page, it is an odd mixture of the wildest 
mysticism with the strangest materialism, or rather, it is materialism 
sublimated into mysticism in a manner worthy of Swedenborg himself. 
It is mainly a parallel between the first three chapters in Genesis and the 
Christian ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s supper. He thinks that 
Eve's eating of the fruit of the tree poisoned her body, while the bread 
and wine of the Lord’s supper are the antidote of the poison, and that 
there is a close_connection between the sacrament of the Lord’s supper 
and the resurrection of the body. Exegesis is of course disregarded. It. 
is utterly impossible to deal argumentatively with his odd speculations. 

The book has interest as indicating the character of the man as a 
political thinker, so utterly wild, impulsive, and visionary is he. Gari- 
baldi was very much such a man—brave, heroic, unselfish to the last 
degree, but utterly incapable of statesmanlike thinking. Cromwell had 
much of the former qualities, but his political sagacity was on a par with 
theirs. Assuredly General Gordon is not a man to drive the chariot of 
the sun. 


The Messages to the Seven Churches of Asia Minor. An Ex- 
position of the First Three Chapters of the Book of the 
Revelation. By the Rev. Anprew Tart, LL.D. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


Dr. Tait’s bulky volume is a painstaking and faithful exposition. He 
earefully collects every particle of information and examines every point 
of indication, but without any great power of synthetical exposition- 
Meanings are not established when details are analyzed. In his analysis 
and exegesis Dr. Tait leaves little to be desired, but we miss the grasp of 
expositors like Archbishop Trench and Dean Plumptre. While, there- 
fore, we have only commendation for the industry, research, and religious 
fidelity of Dr. Tait, we feel that he has not given us an exposition cha- - 
racterized by the vigour or breadth of view that true exegesis more and 
more demands. He runs too much into mere sermonizing and common- 
place. The Greek Text is Bishop Wordsworth’s; the translation mainly 
that of the Revisers. 
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Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Being Extracts covering a Com- 
prehensive Circle of Religious and Allied Topics. Edited 
by Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence, M.A., Rev. Joszrn 8. 
Exet, M.A., Rev. Cuartes New, M.A. Vol. II. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The second instalment of a mighty mass of illustrative extracts. The 
preface is a partial apology for the absence of logical and exact arrange- 
ment, which is, we think, from a utilitarian point of view valid, and may 
be compensated for by indices. The vindication of such books as helps 
to incompetent men or as substitutes for individual thinking is superfluous. 
They are useful to such as can use them, injurious to such as cannot. The 
strongest thinkers require suggestion, especially weekly preachers. The 
sections of this volume are devoted to ‘Man’s Nature and Constitution,” 
‘The Laws by which Man is Conditioned,’ ‘The Epistles to the Seven 
~ Churches of Asia,’ ‘The Seven Sayings on the Cross,’ ‘ Virtues, including 
Excellences.’ Two of these sections certainly make no claim to be part of 
any classification. As a common-place book, to be used by the aid of 
good indices, the work is both interesting and useful. But we would have 
dispensed with such comments on the extracts made as we find here and 
there—readers might be trusted as their own teachers. The extracts are 
made from a wide field of reading. We have done here for us what 
many accomplished and able men do for themselves. 


A Popular Introduction to the History of Christian Doctrine. 
By the Rey. T. G. Crirren. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark.. 


Mr. Crippen puts emphasis upon the ‘ popular’ character of his book; 
and does not address those who can make use of the scholastic works of 
Hagenbach, Shedd, and Cunningham. He thinks rightly that many 
Sunday-school teachers and general readers will welcome a popular and 
succinct outline history of the chief doctrines of Christianity as they have 
been held through the Christian ages. He does this intelligently and 
fairly, for the most part without argument or attempted bias. Some 
valuable appendices give a conspectus of the creeds of ancient Christendom, 
of sects and heretics, of writers, and of Church councils. The book is 
carefully written, with a large acquaintance with authorities and a con- 
siderable power of lucid arrangement. The history of a doctrine is a 
very potent means of understanding it. 


The Public Ministry and Pastoral Methods of our Lord. By 
W. G. Buarxie, D.D., LL.D. James Nisbet and Co. 

The Public Ministry of our Lord, meaning by that His preaching and 
teaching in order to the establishment of His moral kingdom, is so central 
and so large a portion of His work on earth, that it obviously lends itself 
to the class uses of a Professor of Pastoral Theology. Distinction between 
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the Divine Master as founder of the kingdom, and as a teacher of its 
principles, great as they are, may fairly be left to the instincts and un- 
conscious limitations of men; but in this, as in ail things, He is our 
example. The ends that He sought in preaching, the methods that He 
adopted, and the processes that He impelled, are those of all preachers of 
spiritual truth. Dr. Blaikie sets forth here with much spiritual discern- 
mentand sympathy, showing what was the spirit, the outer characteristics, 
and the varied methods of His ministry according to the circumstances in 
which he was placed, and the characters with whom He had todo. Those 
who know Dr. Blaikie’s work on the ‘Inner Life of our Lord’ will 
. appreciate the devout and sympathetic spirit of these lectures. 


A Religious Encyclopedia or Dictionary of Biblical, Historical, 
Doctrinal, and Practical Theology. Based on the Real- 
Encyklopidie of Herzog, Plitt, and Hauck. Edited by 
Pati Scuarr, D.D., LL.D. Associate Editors, Rev. 
Samvet M. Jackson, M.A., and Rev. D. S. Scwarr. 
Vol. III. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Dr. Schaff has not waited for the completion of the revised edition of 
Herzog’s famous work. He has seen it in advanced sheets up to the 
letter S, but for the rest has used the first edition of 1861-66. As we in- 
timated in our notice of the previous volumes, the present work is not so 
much a reproduction as a re-creation of Herzog, following the developing 
law of all re-creations. The old material is greatly improved by both 
condensation and addition, and much new material is supplied. Fully © 
one-half the work is original matter. The number of new articles is large, 
most of them naturally contributed by American writers. A large and 
surely increasing proportion of the contributions are unsigned. We are 
at a loss to see any determining principle in this. Some of the articles 
are very full of valuable information, and, as a rule, the student will find 
in them, and in the bibliographical references appended to them, all the 
information he can require. We cannot, however, think it a judicious 
thing to put topics, as is done with some, into the hands of strongly pro- 
nounced partizans, who, instead of a judicial summary, present us with 
only an advocacy. Thus Dr. James Harper writes articles on the use of 
Psalms in worship and on instrumental music in worship from the rigid 
Presbyterian point of view, the articles consisting exclusively of a summary 
of the arguments on the restrictive side of the question. An encyclopedia 
should not lend itself to any form of polemic. One of the most satis- 
factory tests of an encyclopedia is the information given by it on minor 
and out-of-the-way topics. The present work answers well to this test. 
Many names occur, especially American and English, that might, we 
think, have been omitted. Their record is scarcely justified by any 
achievement, and certainly no mortal will-ever wish to refer to them. 
The perspective of history has scarcely been attained. On the other 
hand, many names are preserved too significant to be forgotten, and yet 
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likely to be so but for record in a work like this. For instance, we were 
surprised and gratified to come upon the name of Daniel Sedgwick, the 
' collector of hymns, of Sun Street, hardly, however, to be designated ‘the 
father of English hymnology.’ Among the biographical articles are 
several of great interest by Dr. Stoughton, amongst which we may specify 
the one on Dean Stanley. The general scholarship and range of the work 
leave nothing to be desired. For many of its distinctive features it will . 
hold a necessary place among the numerous works of its class. 


St. Paul’s Use of the Terms Flesh and Spirit. The Baird 
Lecture for 1883. By Wiuu1am P. Dickson, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. James 
Maclehose and Sons. 


Dr. Dickson has confined himself to a very restricted field of inquiry. 
He has bestowed some 400 pages on the history of the modern German 
speculations as to the sound exegetical treatment of one department of St. 
Paul’s technical psychology. If our author had essayed to produce a 
general history of Biblical psychology on the same scale, he would 
certainly have required 400 volumes rather than 428 pages to complete 
his task. Nevertheless, the volume will be useful to the theological 
student. Should any one desire to know what Liidemann has thought 
about the views of Baur and Holsten, and what Pfleiderer has done in 
the way of criticizing Liidemann, and how Schmidt and Weiss think of 
any of their predecessors, and how Wendt has bowled them all over, and 
the view that Dr. Dickson takes of Beck and Delitzsch and, above all, of 
Wendt, he can learn all this from the pages before us. We value much 
more our author’s very sensible exegetical treatment of St. Paul’s 

phraseology. He shows quite conclusively that the apostle was employ- 
ing the terms ‘ flesh,’ ‘ spirit,’ ‘ soul,’ ‘ heart,’ ‘ body,’ along the lines of 
Old Testament usage: that we must go to the Hebrew and not to the 
Hellenic antecedents of the apostle if we would understand his thought. 
Admitting to the full the acuteness and ingenuity of these German- 
exegetes, our author has established the position that the term ‘flesh’ is 
neither to be confined to the material of the ‘ body,’ nor to ‘ the sensuous 
nature,’ nor even to the corrupt or sinful nature of man as such, but 
rather to pourtray the creaturely side of man’s nature in antithesis to the 
new life wrought within it by the Spirit. The special distinctions drawn - 
by the modern Biblical psychologists between the ‘ flesh’ and ‘ body,’ and 
between ‘soul’ and ‘spirit,’ are shown to be grievously unsatisfactory. 
*In the Pauline system, the paramount place of “spirit” is that of the 
Divine power initiating and sustaining the Christian life,’ and corresponds 
with the immediate Divine energy which distinguished the ‘ living soul’ 
of the first man from all other ‘living souls.’ These dissertations are 
models of fine-toned: theological controversy, and contain much learned 
and interesting discussion of the most celebrated and difficult passages in 
the Pauline Epistles. Tnglishmen generally prefer to come at once to 
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the naked thought of the apostle. A great deal that goes by the name 
. of exegesis is simply a detail of how X thinks that B and C’s criticism 
of A and D might be improved by Y’s suggestion, that D’s reply in his 
fifth edition to C’s second edition, if incorporated with B’s supplementary 
remarks, might not leave anything to hg desired! Dr. Dickson’s pages 
are not altogether free from this Teutonic vice, for after we have worn a 
painful way through the criticism of the criticism of critics, we find our- 
selves pretty much where we were at the beginning. Dr. Laidlaw’s 
‘Bible Doctrine of Man’ covers much of the same ground, and comes to 
the same general conclusions. 


Symbolical Methods of Study. By Mary Boortz. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 


The name of the author of this book suggested the study of deep prob- 
lems in mathematics. On the contrary, though it does make use here 
and there of mathematical ideas and forms, it is an attempt to reinforce 
' some of the leading doctrines of Christianity by analogy with the pro- 
cesses of the material world in something of the same spirit as Mr. Drum- 
mond exhibited in his recent book, ‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World.’ 
This kind of reasoning needs to be well guarded, else it is certain to run 
‘ito excess and fantasticality. Mrs. Boole is thoughtful and careful not 
to attempt too much of exhaustiveness; and now and then she reaches 
to a gentle level of poetry, as when she writes: ‘The best grain must 
be used for seed. On this condition only that the choicest part of the 
harvest is not reserved for use or enjoyment, but buried out of sight, can 
the wheat improve, or even avoid deteriorating.’ There is much that is 
calculated to be useful to — and especially to young readers, in the 
little volume. 


Biblical Lights and Side Lights. Ten Thousand Illustrations. 
With Thirty Thousand Cross References. By the Rev. 
Cuartes KE. Litttz. Hodder and Stoughton. 


A kind of Cyclopedic Concordance under an alphabetical arrangement of 
topics. The Scriptures bearing upon them are fully quoted, cross refer- 
ences being given to all analogous quotations. Under each general head 
.there are subdivisions; thus, under the word ‘ anger,’ more than forty sub- 

‘ divisions are given, several of which might have been omitted, e.g., Anger 
—victims of Potiphar’s, with a reference to Gen. xxxix. 19, 20. The book 
will have a measure of usefulness scarcely such as to reward the immense 
labour bestowed upon. It is an American importation. 


By-paths of Bible Knowledge. Vol. IV. Recent Discoveries 
on the Temple Hill at Jerusalem. By the Rev. J. Kiva, 
M.A. Religious Tract Society. 

A record of the laborious investigations of the Palestine Exploration 
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Society round the Haram Wall, almost every foot of which has been 
examined to its foundations. Beginning at the north-east angle, the 
engineers sunk shafts and drave passages at every salient point, and often 
found the foundation of the stupendous wall,.as at the south-east angle, 
nearly 80 feet below the present sgrface, which with the 77 feet above it 
makes a total height of 157 feet. Some of the stones are very large, one 
was found 20 feet in length. The masonry is of avery excellent character. 
The architecture of Solomon, Herod, Justinian, and others is identified. 
The interest of the volume lies in these identifications, not in any dis- 
tinctive discovery. It is a record of most interesting architectural details. 


Studies in the Christian Evidences. By Awexanper Morr, 
D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Dr. Moir intends his book for popular use. It is not either systematic 
in structure or scholastic in method. It deals with some of the salient 
and fundamental points of Christian belief. It is written in the light of 
the thinking of the age, with ability, candour, and perspicuity. We can 
highly commend it to those of the class for whom it is written, whom the 
scientific and questioning spirit of the age may have disquieted. 


Book of Christian Discipline of the Religious Society of Friends 
in Great Britain. Consisting of Extracts of Doctrine, 
Practice, and Church Government from the Epistles and 
other Documents issued under the Sanction of the Yearly 
Meeting held in London from its First Institution in 1672 
to the Year 1883. Samuel Harris and Co. 


We can only afford space shortly to draw attention to this new issue 
of a most remarkable volume, the contents of which would present 
suggestions for articles. It is at once a book of doctrine, a book of order, 
a directory for worship, a church history, and a cardiphonia. The Epistles 
which year after year have been circulated from the institution of the 
society in 1672 down to the present time, with other documents, have 
been drawn upon, and the results ranged under various headings ; so that. 
we have here a complete record not only of the external regulations of 
the society, but of its inner and spiritual life. Even in the barest business 
summary the spirit of the writers appears. They are fain to prove that. 
godliness is profitable unto all things, and, like John Woolman, they 
write only when in the spirit. For those who have not hitherto studied. 
the nature and development and prospects of Quakerism, the most 
interesting portion of the present volume will doubtless be that which . 
treats of Church Government, which passes to very subsidiary points 
indeed, as might appear at first view; but to us, we confess, we have . 
found most to attract us in the section on Christian Testimony, to which 
we should recommend our readers to turn. There is a counsel under the 
head of Christian Practice, 1885, which has a wider application than 
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might be thought at first sight. ‘Let none despise the shortness or 
simplicity of any offerings in the ministry, and let all be careful not to 
indulge in a criticising spirit, much less in controversy, or in a disposition 
to cavil or to judge their brethren. Such things are highly injurious and 
unbecoming; they lead off from that individual watchfulness and know- 
ledge of ourselves which are essential to a growth in grace, and they are 
opposed to the meekness and lowliness of a disciple of Christ. Light 
conversation on the truths of religion is also dangerous.’ 


The Objectivity of Truth. By Grorcs J. Stoxss, B.A., Senior 
Moderator and Gold Medallist, Trinity College, Dublin, 
late Hibbert Travelling Scholar. Published by the 
Hibbert Lecture Trustees. Williams and Norgate. 


Mr. Stokes displays an acute philosophico-critical faculty in this little 
volume. Stated shortly, his main purpose is to prove that, in reality, the 
act or process of knowledge can never be absolutely distinguished from 
the object of it: hence psychology involves ontology or its equivalent as 
a correlative. He thus ingeniously seeks to find a medium for a recon- 
ciliation of the common-sense school with the idealist or transcendentalist. 
He reaches a lofty plane when he endeavours to show that his doctrine 
finds its highest exemplification in the field of theology, demonstrating 
that God’s thought and His creative activity are in strict correlation to 
each other, and in fact imply each other, and cannot be distinguished. 
Mr. Stokes’s writing is as marked by lofty views as by keen logical 
faculty and rare literary gifts. We are assured that philosophical stu- 
dents, whatever may be their leanings to this school or to that, will 
admire his decision and penetration and power of dealing with the most 
abstract conceptions. 


The Atonement. A Clerical Symposium on what is the 
Scripture Doctrine of the Atonement. James Nisbet 
and Co. 

A series of papers contributed to the pages of ‘ The Homiletical Maga- 
zine ;’ and when we say that they are written by men of such diverse 
views as Dr. Littledale, Mr. Mackennal, Mr. Page Hopps, Dr. Oliver, 
Archdeacon Farrar, Dr. Rainy, Mr. Alfred Cave, Professor Abrahams (a 
Jew), the Bishop of Amycla (a Roman Catholic), Dr. Gloag, and others, 
we have said all that it is possible for us here to say of their character. 


Moral Education. An Elementary Manual for the Use of 
Schools, &c., with a Preliminary Essay. By the Rev. 
Peter Prescort. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Prescott of course maintains that moral education is the basis and 
safeguard of all human development. His preliminary essay demonstrates 
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the nature, necessity, and need of this. The substance of the book is a 
popular exposition of elementary moral obligation. His chapters are 
‘Honesty, Goodness, Patience, separately and in combination. His defini- 
tions and explanations are profusely illustrated by anecdotes and instances. 
It is a useful little handbook. 


The Problem of the Churchless and Poor in our Large Towns. 
With Special Reference to the Home-Mission Work of 
the Church of Scotland. By the Rev. Roserr Muyz, 
M.A., Towie. William Blackwood and Sons. 


Mr. Milne has conscientiously devoted himself to a study of his sub- 
ject, viewing it faithfully in its many aspects; and it cannot be said that 
all the facts he is called upon to present make unqualifiedly for the credit 
of the Established Church of Scotland, of which he is a minister. Praise 
is due to his impartiality for making this evident. Notwithstanding the 
great efforts that have been put forth in Glasgow and in Edinburgh toim- 
prove the condition of the non-churchgoing poor, there is still a frightful 
account on the side of the lapsed—so great an account that it is hardly pos- 
sible that the ordinary machineries will be able to cope with it. There is 
some degree of irony in the thought that the more successfully ordinary 
congregations are built up and maintained, the less chance there is for the 
inbringing of the poor; unless, indeed, much more personal energy and 
wealth is devoted to mission-churches-after the type of those established 
by Dr. Norman Macleod and Mr. Pirie in the Canongate of Edinburgh. 
The poor people will not go to the ordinary church to mix with the well- 
diessed, and the well-dressed speedily increase and become the habitual 
attendants even at Mission Churches. The problem is a hard one. But 
we must in justice say that Mr. Milne’s earnest and honest chapters will 
. do something to aid in the solving of it in the right hands. At all events, 
let us hope so, and urge on all who take an interest in the matter to 
peruse his little volume. There is a good deal in it which has practical 
application outside Scotland, and it is certainly fruitful of hints for the 
various Presbyterian bodies in Scotland. 


Earth’s Earliest Ages; and their Connection with Modern 
Spiritualism and Theosophy. By G. M. Pemper, M.A., 
Author of ‘the Great Prophecies.’ Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Pember, it is evident, has found a certain public, else it is hardly 
possible that we could have been favoured with this enlarged form of his 
work. He is ingenious and has the art of making things fall in with his 
own viéws; and it may be that he has lit on some truths that others have 
missed. But his assumptions savour of extravagance, and he is not 
always to our mind guarded enough in his exegesis. We cannot concur 
with him in definitely connecting the phenomena of modern spiritualism 
with much that is found in Old Testament Scripture, and with Buddhism 
and Theosophy. He is very much in earnest, and we respect him for his 
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earnestness ; but we must honestly say that we regard him as mistaken to 
some extent in his idea, and to a great extent in his method; though we 
are at one with him in many of his practical results. No doubt to many 
his book will be suggestive, ingenious, and attractive, though to us it has 
been in parts wearisome and puerile. 


- The Book of Job. A New Critically Revised Translation, with 
Essay on Scansion, &c. By G. H. Barzson Wricut, M.A. 
Williams and Norgate. 


The Book of Job. A Commentary, &c. By H. H. Brrvano, 
Ph.D., M.A. With Translation and Additional Notes 
by F. Cuance, B.A., M.B. Charles Higham. 


The author of the first work belongs to the most advanced section of 
the critical school. It ishis ambition to follow in the footsteps of A. Merx, 
who published a critical edition of this poem in 1871. He regards the 
Book of Job as devoid of all historical substratum, as merely a sacred 
drama in which the author, through the mouth of the various characters, 
ventilates his own opinions, and by means of their debates expresses the 
conflicts of his own mind. He holds that the Prologue and Epilogue were 
written after the poem, and treats the speeches of Elihu and the sections _ 
on Behemoth and Leviathan as later additions. The author of the Book 
of Job, though an Israelite, carefully disguises his own times and nation- 
ality, and accordingly places his hero in patriarchal times and outside Pales- 
tine, and thus renders possible a more rationalistic treatment of the awful 
mystery of the Divine dealings than could be indulged in by an orthodox 
Jew. From the striking affinity between the writings and circumstances 
of Job and Jeremiah, Mr. Wright assigns the authorship of the book to 
the prophet who ended his days in Egypt, and there added, as the fruit of 
his personal observation, the sections on Behemoth and Leviathan. The 
poetic arrangement of this melodrama given by our author is too un-Semitic 
and arbitrary. It requires the assumption of endless contractions, lacune, 
interpolations, and re-division of verses; and all for the sake of accuracy 
and symmetry of structure. The proposed emendations of the text are 
frequently doubtful, and in many instances fanciful. The translation of 
crucial passages is unsatisfactory, and the notes, to use the author’s own 
words, desultory and incomplete, and consequently afford but little help 
for the exposition of the book. 

Dr. Bernard’s work is neither critical nor traditional, but Judaistic. He 
possessed a marvellous acquaintance with the original of the Old Testa- 
ment writings, and the Book of Job is interpreted mainly by the help of 
Hebrew contained in the Bible itself, and not by having recourse to ex- 
traneous sources and cognate languages. His commentary is not based 
on what he found in other exegetes, but upon a profound and indepen- 
dent study of the original. He was, moreover, satisfied with the humble 
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task of interpreting obscure passages and explaining grammatical difficul- 
ties, and -never aspired to tread the alluring paths of startling and para- 
doxical theories. The editor has added a great deal of valuable material, 
but the editing is over-done. The pages are crowded with details that 
can have but little interest for the general reader. The volume contains 
an Introduction to the Book of Job by Ben-Zev in Rabbinical Hebrew, 
with explanatory notes and translation by Dr. Chance; a commentary by 
Dr. Bernard; a translation accompanied by footnotes and extensive 
marginal references by the editor, and an Appendix of over 250 pages by 
the same, devoted mainly to exegetical and grammatical difficulties. The 
volume would be doubled in value if it were reduced to one-half its present 
size by the removal of unnecessary detail, and by welding into a compact 
and orderly form the useful information scattered over its pages. We 
fear, however, that the work will no longer command the attention it 
would have secured if issued in its complete form in 1864, partly owing to 
the fact that so many important commentaries upon Job have appeared 
since then, and partly because it has no feature of sufficient weight and 
distinctness to render it indispensable to the exegete. 


Twofold Concordance to the New Testament. Concordance to 
the Greek New Testament, exhibiting every Root and 
Derivative, with their Several Prefixes and Terminations 
in all their Occurrences, with the Hebrew Originals of 
which they are Renderings in the LXX. Together with 
a Concordance and Dictionary of Bible Words and 
Synonyms. Also a Concise Concordance to Eight Thou- 
sand Changes of the Revised Testament. By Roserr 
Youne, LL.D. Edinburgh: George Adam, Young, and Co. 


This elaborate title-page is almost as indicative of the character of Dr. 
Young’s work as any brief notice can be. It shows what has been 
attempted. The measure of success in the attempt could be indicated 
only by detailed examination and criticism. While Bruder and other 
Greek concordancers simply give references to words in the order of their 
, occurrence in the Biblical books, and without discriminating their parts, 
Dr. Young gives the root form of the verb or noun, and under it classifies 
the various parts with references to their occurrence. Thus, under the 
general heading, éyw, we have first the various forms in which the Hebrew 
word which it translates occurs, then the termination, «ye, and references 
to its occurrence, and so with every part of the verb, so that we have 
complete lists of all New Tegtament forms. The Hebrew words which 
the Greek translates are given, and a definition of each word. The 
analytical survey of the Greek formations indicates grammatical struc- 
ture; the value of tenses, cases, particles, &c. This might have been left 
to the grammar. The dictionary of Bible words and synonyms, with 
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definitions, gives the English word and the Greek word which it translates 
with reference to it in the Greek Concordance. It is really a condensation 
of the editor’s large Analytical.Concordance. A Concordance of 8000 
changes made by the Revisers of the New Testament is added. The 
labour bestowed is simply appalling; it amounts to a gift of genius. 


An Old Testament Commentary for English Readers. By 
Various Writers. Edited by C. J. Exuicorr, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Vol. V. Cassell 
and Co. 


. This volume completes this important work. The contribution of various 
writers, it is necessarily of various degrees of excellence, as from time to 
time we have indicated. But, taking it as’a whole, it may fairly claim to 
take its place in the first rank of English exegesis. It would be difficult 
and unsatisfactory to pronounce a judgment concerning the comparative 
character of this commentary with that of its chief competitor, ‘ The 
Speaker’s Commentary.’ We may, however, say that generally this is the 
broader and stronger of the two—more abreast of modern scholarship, 
and more fearless in its applications. We have more than once been im- 
pressed with the resolute fairness of the writers in dealing with authorities 
whose general conclusions are rejected, as for example Ewald, Wellhausen, 
Mr. Robertson Smith, and others. Their great philological or critical 
authority is not disparaged because of their exegetical heresies. A fair and 
patient consideration is given to dicta and suggestions whencesoever they 
may come. This is high praise, and is a satisfactory indication of the 
waning passion of the odium theologicum. The present volume includes 


Jeremiah and the following books of the Old Testament canon. We . 


cannot even characterize the individual treatment of these sixteen books 
by nine different commentators. Their common method is a short intro. 
ductory, biographical, and bibliographical account of the writer and his 


book, with brief exegetical elucidations of the text. It is not, that is, like . 


the immense work of Lange, a theological and homiletical repertory for 
preachers—it is strictly an exposition of the meaning of the sacred writers. 
Dean Plumptre deals with characteristic Ability with Jeremiah and 
Lamentations, and supplies an interesting biography ,of the prophet; 
Professor Gardiner with Ezekiel; Dr. Deane with Daniel; Dr. Reynolds, 
Principal of Cheshunt College, and Professor Whitehouse, with Hosea and 
Amos, and with conspicuous ability; Mr. Warren with Joel dnd Mica; 
Mr. Aglen with Obadiah and Jonah, who, however declines to discuss the 
literary and historical problems of the latter book, with the manifest feeling 
that their solution is hopeless, whereby we are not very greatly helped— 
indeed, both introductions and notes leave ordinary readers pretty much 
as they found them. To Mr. Jennings have been assigned Nahuns, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and Haggai, and to Mr. Lowe, Zachariah and 
Malachi. 


NO, CLIX. 16 
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Judn de Valdés’ Commentary upon St. Parl’s First Epistle to 
the Church at Corinth. Now for the First Time translated 
from the Spanish by Jonn T. Berrs. Appended to which 
are the Lives of the Twin Brothers Juan and Alfonso de 
Valdés by Epwarp Bornmer. Tribner and Co. 

The interest of these commentaries is of course spiritual and religious 
rather than critical. The moral power of Juan as a reformer must have 


been amazing, when Caracciola, the biographer of Pope Paul IL., says, 
‘ Naples was for the first time infested with Lutheranism by (8000) German 


soldiers; but Juan de Valdés alone, who arrived there in the year 1535, — 


caused a far greater destruction of souls than had been effected by these 

many thousands of military heretics.’ The memoir of the brothers is 

very interesting. The labours of Mr. Betts are a distinct addition of 
- notable names to the history of the Reformation. 


Handbooks for Bible Classes. Presbyterianism. By Rev. 
Joun Macruerson, M.A. Lessons on the Life of Jesus. 
By Rev. Wiiu1am Scrymcrour. Short History of Chris- 
tian Missions. By Grorcz Smite, LL.D., C.LE., 
F.R.G.S. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


All that we can here say about Mr. Macpherson’s volume is that he con- 
tends for the Divine right of Presbyterianism as a form of church govern- 
ment, and thinks that by defect Congregationalism has failed in its con- 
stitution to reflect the truth of church unity; thus falling into the disastrous 
mistake of trying to prove too much. Had he contented himself with 
arguing the legitimacy of Presbyterianism as a form of church govern- 
ment, he would have stood upon impregnable ground; but by repeating 
the error of Romanism and Anglicanism, and the error of Puritanism 
with which Hooker dealt so trenchantly, he has imposed upon Presby- 
' terianism an utterly untenable contention, as the conclusions of Archbishop 


Whately, Dr. Jacobs, Bishop Lightfoot, Mr. Hatch, and others might - 


convince him. 

Mr. Scrymgeour has attempted in a simple affirmative way to throw the 
events and teachings of our Lord’s life into a continuous chronological 
narrative. He has not overcome the difficulties of previous harmonists, 
but his little book is an excellent help to the young student of the gospel 
history. 

Dr. George Smith is known to have for years taken a lively interest 
in the subject of this little book. He begins at the very beginning—seeing 
in Judaism in its various periods but a preparation for Christianity—the 
earliest missionary religion, in fact. In the second part he ably deals with 
the ‘ Latin Preparation’ from a.p. 70 to 1284; and is specially interesting 
in his treatment of Columba and the Culdees, and the great work of the 
conversion of the Goths and the Franks. The latter portion is rendered 
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especially attractive by the little biographies of leading missionaries, on 
which no small pains have been spent, and the masterly summaries of the 
operations of great societies. We are glad to see that full justice is done 
to the Moravians. On the whole we could not desire a more methodic or 
more sympathetic and deserving outline, and cordially recommend it to 
all those who are connected with such classes as it is specially intended for. 


Rome, Pagan and Papal. By Movurant Brocx, M.A. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

This is a posthumous publication, but it was completed, even to the 
writing of the preface, by the venerable author, who died in June last in 
his eighty-second year. It draws a terrible parallel between Pagan and 
Papal Rome, illustrating it by many details, and pointing out the causes 
of the corruption of primitive Christianity into so much of the spirit and 
practices of Paganism. It is a useful handbook for all who are interested 
in the struggle between spiritual Christianity as resuscitated in Protes- 
tantism and the Western Papacy. 


Evangelical Classics. Selections from the Writings of Arch- 
bishop Leighton. Edited, with a Memoir and Notes, by 
Wittum Bram, D.D. Edinburgh: Macniven and 
Wallace. 


The first volume of a series of devotional handbooks which will be wel- 
come. Leighton’s name is synonymous with sanctity and Christian love, 
his great mistake, being what he was, in becoming an Episcopal bishop 
notwithstanding. Dr, Blair, whose ministry in Dunblane makes him 
familiar with the traditions of the archbishop, has fine sympathies with 
his author. The memoir which he has prefixed to his selections is 
carefully, chastely, and lovingly done. The notes shed needful light upon 
the memoir and upon the extracts. Leighton was fitly called the 
Scottish Fénélon: a purer more saintly spirit never lived. 


The Marriage Ring. By the Right Rev. Jeremy Taytor, D.D. 
A Reprint from the Fourth Edition of his ENIATTO2, 
published in 1673. Edited, with a Preface, Appendix, 
and Notes, by Francis Burperr Money Coutts, M.A., 
LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, 
and Co. 


No reason is assigned by the editor for this reprint. We are glad to 
welcome the stately and glowing eloquence of Jeremy Taylor in one of 
his most noble sermons. The appendix probably indicates the motives of 
the publication. It is a rhapsody on marriage, mainly consisting of 
quotations and of an inculeation, to which in more ways than one Mr. 
Coutts has been giving himself. 
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Chinese Buddhism. By the Rev. 8. Brau. 
Norman Britain. By Wiut1am Hunt, M.A. With Map. 
Anglo-Saxon Literature. By G. Eantz, M.A. 

: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has certainly done a 
service by the publication of these ably written and beautifully got-up 
handbooks. Mr. Beal has treated Chinese Buddhism in the most dis- 
cerning, scholarly, and liberal spirit, tracing out carefully the remarkable 
modifications which Buddhism underwent through contact with the 
peculiar customs and rationalistic conceptions existent in China prior to 
its advent in that country. His chapter on the Buddhist books and their 
variations shows immense research and nicety of scholarship. The 
results are set forth in the most attractive form. Mr. Beal, though he 
must admit that Buddhism is in a sense atheistic, will not consent to 
reduce it to a mere philosophy or system of morality, and his chapter on 
this subject well deserves to be read and pondered. His epitome of the 
life of Buddha is reverential and clear; and his dissertation on Nirwana 
and the different views held of it by Buddhists compact and masterly. - 

In ‘ Norman Britain’ we have a very skilful summary of facts gathered 
from a wide range, Mr. Freeman and Professor Stubbs not being forgotten 
any more than Mr. Green and Mr. Thomas Wright. But the merit of 
the book is that Mr. Hunt goes to original authorities, and takes care to 
test the statements which he adopts. The chapter on the Manor attests 
fully what has been said, although something might have been added 
regarding the relics of the system which existed prior to the conquest 
continuing to survive. 

_ Mr. Earle could hardly fail to write a good book about Anglo-Saxon 
literature. Not only does he trace out the sources of the literature, but 
he throws fresh lights upon them by the study of antiquities and social 
conditions. Nor does he forget to indicate the bearings of ecclesiastical 
development on literature, making note of not a few phenomena due to 
the various influences brought into play by monachism. Special attention 
has also been devoted to the gradual building up of law. On the whole 
the series is excellent, and these three volumes before us must continue to 
occupy a high place in it. It is something that nowadays, through a 
society like this, literature such as heretofore was invariably published in 
such a form that only very rich people or libraries could afford to purchase 
it, is now made easily accessible to readers in general. For students 
these volumes must prove a real boon. : 


Capital for Working Boys. Chapters on Character-Building. 
By J. E. M’Conaveny. Hodder and Stoughton. 

A book of wise counsels for young men of all classes, illustrated by 
anecdotes and instances. A better book could not be put into a boy’s 
hand. It not only shows how men are made, but stimulates to the 
making. 


bas 
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The Law and the Prophets. The Hulsean Lecture for 1888. 
By F. Warsoy, M.A. T. Fisher Unwin. 


We regret that we can only commend this vigorous, thoughtful, and 
eloquent examination of the critical school of Kuenen, Wellhausen, and 
other assailants of the historical authenticity of the Pentateuch and early 
Old Testament writers. It is worthy of careful and critical review. Mr. 
Watson is as fair as he isacute. It seems to us that he often establishes 
an absolute reductio ad absurdum. The book will be read with great 
interest by those who are interested in questions that it treats. 


The Englishman’s Bible. By Tuomas Newsury. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 
‘We have given our opinion of this work on a former occasion, and as 
the present volume is only a re-issue of the same in a cheaper form, it is 
unnecessary to repeat it. The author's aim is to reproduce the Hebrew 
and Greek originals, and thus to bring within the reach of the English 
reader all the advantage of the original Scriptures. It is the fruit of 
long and patient labour, and contains much that is useful and fairly 
accurate, and also a great deal that is incorrect. The Revised Version 
of the Old and New Testaments cannot fail to put an end to attempts 
of this kind. It will tax the reader’s patience to make himself familiar 
with the author’s plan, and numerous artificial signs; and the perpetual 
reference to them, will prove decidedly wearying. We can only hope that 
the author may find that his labour has not been in vain. 


A second edition has appeared of Miss Hupson’s History of the Jews 
in Rome, B.c. 160—a.D. 606. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Itis a history of 
manifold interest, full of romantic incidents, narrated with unpretending 
simplicity, great enthusiasm, and considerable literary power.—Also a 
second and revised edition of Gujarat and the Gujaratis, by BEHRANIJI 
M. Matazirr. (Bombay Education Society’s Press.) A description of 
life in India, native and English, in excellent English, and with sometimes 
keen and skilful, if occasionally flippant, satire. It is not unkindly, 
although not always pleasant for Englishmen to read. It is however well 
that we should know what the natives think about us and our rule. The 
chief interest of the book, however, is its description of native character 
and life. 


- Outlines of Psychology, with Special Reference to the Theory 
of Education. By James Sutity, M.A., Examiner for 
the Moral Science Tripos in the University of aaa 
&c. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Sully has proved in his works on ‘ Sensation and Intuition’ and 
‘Pessimism’ that he is a systematic thinker and a clear and graceful 
writer. In the present case it is somewhat to be feared that he has 
«aimed at too much, and has, in a sense, fallen between two stools. He 
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has sought, on the one hand, to outline a science of psychology, and, on 
the other, to serve the purposes of practical education and of educational 
processes. The result is that, in spite of an appearance of severe method, 
he is loose on the metaphysical side, and fails in laying down great fun- 
damental and sufficing principles. He is apt to repeat himself in slightly 
varied phraseology, and seems to make more way than he really does. 
He would fain steer clear of committing himself to some of the extreme 
positions of the school in which he has most closely studied ; but while 
he asserts that ‘ mind is the sum of our processes of knowing, our feelings 
of pleasure and pain, and our voluntary doings,’ he refers to a personality 
or ‘self’ as a ‘ mind connected with or embodied in a material framework.’ 
Onr difficulty logically has always been to perceive how a something which 
is only the sum of certain acts could become a ‘personality’ unless the 
existence of some basis anterior to anything that goes to make up the 
sum was subsumed, or personality made to bear a wholly non-natural 
meaning. We have found such contradictions as this emerge on many 
points as we read; and this has in some measure lessened the pleasure 
we should else have derived from the book. ‘With regard to its bearing 
on education, it is practical and suggestive, and should be found of the 
utmost value by teachers and professors. The pity is that Mr. Sully did 
not make up his mind to write a thorough and exhaustive science of 
psychology, and keep his practical hints on education for another book. 
We notice as one peculiar element in the book that, like Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Mr. Sully detaches the religious sentiment entirely from the 
moral feeling, and that therefore religion, as a dominating force in human 
life and conduct, is quietly ignored, or nearly so. But, notwithstanding 
its defects in plan, and some obscurities due chiefly to the dual purpose 
we have indi¢ated, it is a work of much labour, research, and thought, 
and to the student of mental philosophy it will be found valuable, were 
it. only for the very careful and well-condensed summaries it gives of 
. the opinions of such writers as Fichte, Sir William Hamilton, John 
Stuart Mill, Dr. Alexander Bain, and others. 


The Theory of Morals. By Pavut Janet, Member of the 
Institute, Author of ‘ Final Causes,’ &c. Translated 
from the latest French Edition by Mary Cuapman. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 


M. Paul Janet supplies the very element to which Mr. Sully gives so 
little place. He cannot conceive morals without religion. Stated shortly 
his position is that moral good is founded upon a natural and essenti 
good, and that the domains of good and of duty are absolutely equivalent 
So far he would seem to follow Kant; but he differs from Kant in deny- 
ing that there are indefinite duties : every duty, he holds, is definite as to 
its form ; but it is either definite or indefinite as to its application. As 
religion is simply belief in the Divine goodness, morality must by neces- 
sity lead to religion, and is like a flowerless plant if it fails to do so. He 
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holds with Kant that practical faith in the existence of God is the pos- 
tulate of the morallaw. The two things exist or fall together. We have 
indicated thus briefly the main results of M. Janet’s book, but itis beyond 
our power to set forth, with approach to success, the admirable series of 
reasonings and illustrations by which these positions are established 
and maintained. The chapters on ‘The Moral Sentiment,’ ‘ Liberty,’ 
‘Kant’s Theory of Liberty,’ and ‘ Sin,’ are well worthy of note for the 
masterly decision and clearness with which the main portions are kept in © 
view, and unexpectedly strengthened by facts drawn from distant fields. 
M. Janet has here supplemented in a masterly manner his former 
writings; and if we might make use for a moment of the old distinction 
between the intellectual and the active powers, we should say that M. 
Janet’s treatise on the active powers is wholly unlike most of those which 
preceded it, and which dealt more especially with the problems of the 


intellect. 

On Mr. Spencer’s Data of Ethics. By Matcoum Guturir, 
Author of ‘On Mr. Spencer’s Formula of Evolution,’ and 
‘On Mr. Spencer’s Unification of Knowledge.’ The 


Modern Press. 

Mr. Malcolm Guthrie pursues his acute analysis of Mr. Spencer's philo. 
sophy. The burden of the present volume is to show that facts remain 
unexhausted after all Mr. Spencer’s careful manipulation of terms, which 
on examination were ‘found to have no fixed and definite meaning, but 
were, in fact, merely symbols of symbolie conceptions, and the momert 
they were put to use as having definite values they landed us forthwith in 
alternative contradictions.’ The very use of the term ethics under a scheme 
which aims at limiting all explanations within the sphere of the chemical 
and physical factors does involve something of contradiction, since no room 
is theoretically left for that purposive action which lies at the foundation 
of moral conceptions, strictly so called. Mr. Guthrie writes on this poirt, 
‘to say that what we call purposive actions are explicable by physical ar 7 
mechanical laws is to abolish purpose and to substitute physical causatiou. 
Can purpose by any means be made lineable in such a sequence? The 
problem is a fair’ one to consider and to attempt. We fail to do it, and we’ 
think that all who have attempted it have failed. And if a subjective 
factor is admitted into the problem, then it is necessary to understand in 
what way it becomes part of, and in what way affects, a process of equi- 
librium in which it is a factor.’ Even when Mr. Spencer asumes ethics 
as merely a part of a cosmical process, that does not aid him, since there 
are facts in human nature which resist the attempt to be so ordered, and 
one of these is individuality, for which no cosmical process can account, 
however much of cause and effect may be explained by it. This indicates 
a salient point of opposition to Mr. Spencer’s system, and Mr. Malcolm 
Guthrie in his series of illustrations does certainly succeed in exhibiting 
defects in Mr. Spencer’s logic, to which it will be necessary for him to_ 


devote some attention. 
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. Tha Metaphysics of the School. By Tuomas Harrrr, 8.J. 
Vol. III. Part I. Macmillan and Co. 


Substantially the same criticism is due to the present as to the former 

volumes of ‘The Metaphysics of the School.’ Father Harper continue 

. to show the same close acquaintance with his authors, the same wis 

_ patience and careful analysis, the same persistent determination to get a 
the essential meaning amid the hundredfold refinements. Setting asid 
crowds of distracting minutie, he gets at the core of meaning and inten 
tion, and it is hardly too much to say that a more complete and master! 
analysis of the metaphysical writings of Thomas Aquinas does not exist 
than that which is to be found here. In addition to Mr. Harper’s powers | 
of penetration and interpretation, he shows tact and great literary resource. | 
His reading in modern science and literature must have been as wide as’ 


his careful scrutiny has been conscientious and sustained; with this re-) 


sult that we have a book which deals with the most abstruse refinements, © 


and makes them clear, and at the same time is full of the happies¢ illus-. 
trations and references to the knowledge and research of our own times. 
One would scarcely expect the latest discoveries of chemistry and botany i 
and natural history to do niuch to enlighten the doctrines of the school-— 
men, but in Father Harper’s hands this unexpected result is attained, and 
with the most excellent effect. The present volume is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the real nature of the Efficient Cause, and even the least meta- 


physical reader should not be scared from it by any fear of tediousness or 


dryness. Perhaps the most interesting portion of the work—at all events 
il’ has proved so to ourselves—is the Appendix at p. 78, which no reader 
should skip, deeming that it is of less importance than the text. Itisa 
most essential:and effective part of the book. Father Harper illuminates 
the subject by his lucid illustration of the distinction between Efficient 
Causes as integral and partial; and some of his references to the pheno- 


mena of plant-generation are as ingenious as they are original. Another — 
point to which we must direct attention is the distinction between the will © 
as Efficient Cause and the will as subject to Volition, to which Mr. Harper — 
has devoted no little thought, and to which he has brought some forcible — 
illustrations. The author has reserved for another volume his discussions — 
on Free-will, to which we shall eagerly look forward; in the meantime - 


we must content ourselves with saying that the work is one of the most 
elaborate, readable, ingenious, and subtle of its class which has recently 
been put before the English public. 


The Phaedo of Plato. Edited by R. D. Arcuer Hinp, M.A. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Hind is so well known as a classical scholar, that his new edition 
of the ‘Phaedo’ hardly needs the apology with which he prefixes it. The 
present volume is not intended for a school book, so much as for a guide 
to more advanced students of Plato and his writings; the author’s chief 
aim has therefore been rather to ‘elucidate the philosophical contents of 
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the dialogue,’ than to furnish notes for a mere translation. In this 
respect he must be held to have thrown many new lights on the text._ . 
Mr. Hind holds that the chief object of the ‘Phaedo’ is not to prove the ~ 
immortality of the soul, but rather that we are under the rule of benefi- . 
cent gods, and that the true philosopher is always glad to quit life; this 
last object Plato never loses sight of throughout the work. The editor 
then proceeds very ingeniously to connect the other portions of the 
dialogue with this leading principle, and to analyze the arguments _ 
j addressed on either side. Next follows a section on Plato’s attitude in 
respect to the immortality of the soul, which, Mr. Hind thinks, includes 
metempsychosis, and declares to be generally a very superior one; although - 
the arguments of Plato to this end are not equal to his conception. The 
editor then proceeds to discuss whether Plato believed in the immortality 
of individual souls, and comes to the general conclusion that he did, con- 
trary to the opinion of Hegel. The introduction is concluded by a section 
on the Theory of the Soul in the ‘ Phaedo’ (compressed from the ‘Journal of 
Philology’) and a short disquisition on the persons of the dialogue, the 
former of which is of extreme interest. The notes to the text itself are 
admirable and concise, and altogether the edition will uphold Mr. Hind’s 
reputation as an accomplished scholar. 


Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies. By Tomas 
Wricut-Eyre, M.A., F.S.A., Hon. M.R.S.L. Second 
Edition. Edited and Collated by Ricnarp Paut Wicker. 
Vol. I.: Vocabularies. Vol. II.: Indices. Tribner and 
Co. 


“We are very glad to see a second edition of this most useful and 
laborious work, without which the student of Anglo-Saxon and Old Eng- 
lish will often find himself like a workman who has to begin by making 
his own tools. The extensive and exact knowledge exhibited and the 
careful method adopted suffice to stamp it as a masterly production, as 
indeed the acceptance it has already receive damply attests that this is the 
general opinion of the best judges. We cannot, of course, in this place 
enter into a detailed criticism; all we can do is to note the appearance of 
the new edition, and to call the attention of the reader to the many points 
so well discussed in the Introduction, more especially those on school 
teaching in the fourteenth century. The book is admirably printed and 
bound, and will form a notable addition to any library. 


Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta. A Return to Dualism. By 
Scorus Novanticus. Williams and Norgate. 

The writer of this volume has made a bold effort to unite the old 
Scotch common-sense with something very different from it; but as a 
criticism ‘of Kant his volume is totally ineffective. He analyses the 
process of knowledge and the subject-matter of it with considerable power 
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and keenness of reasoning; but here and there he falls into ambiguous 
paragraphs, in which he indulges in rather loose logic. The specially 
valuable feature of his volume is the invention of a new term, attwition, 
to indicate the lower form of perception which animals share with man. 
In this attuition the intelligence is still under the dominion of objects; 
consciousness is lost in the totality of the presentation; will comes in and 
seeks to break up the totality, and hence flow all the-higher processes of 
reasoning of which logical formule are but the instruments. Relativity, 
he holds, has been much abused, and confusion introduced into meta- 
physics through the use of the term. If relativity, which may be defined 
as the relatednesss between the person and the subject, introduces an 
element of uncertainty, knowledge is for ever impossible for all intelli- 
gence whatever, whether in the body or out of the body. The attuitional 
(or animal) subject, plus will, renders the self or ego possible, and all forms 
of thinking emerge from this abstraction or separation of person and sub- 
ject. There is some acuteness and suggestive statement in the book. It 
is clear that the author has been a serious student of metaphysics, and 
doubtless this is not the last book we shall have from him. 


SERMONS. 


Of the volumes of sermons which have come to us this quarter three or 
four are of exceptional merit. Chief among these is The Divine Order, 
and Other Sermons and Addresses. By the late Tuomas Jonss, of 
Swansea. Edited by Brynmor Jones, LL.B., with a Short Introduction 
by Rosert Brownine. (William Isbister.) It might suffice, as a testi- 
mony to the high excellences of Mr. Jones as a preacher, that his not 
very conspicuous chapel in Camden Town attracted to it so many emiztent 
men as hearers. These are represented only by Mr. Browning, whose 
short Introduction testifies to both the eloquence, the wide humanity, and 
the earnest religiousness of the preacher. ‘It was a fancy of mine that, 
in certain respects, and under certain moods, a younger Carlyle might, 
sharing the same convictions, have spoken so, have even looked so; but 
the clear-cut Celtic features, the lips compressed as with the retention of 
a discovered prize in thought and feeling, the triumph of the eyes brimful 
of conviction and confidence—these, no less than the fervency of faith 
and hope, were the orator’s ow.’ No task could be more hopeless than 
the attempt to analyze the qualities of a great preacher like Mr. Jones: 
beneath all analyses, and defying them, lay the personality of the man— 
’ vital, permeating, inspiring a subtle, spiritual, electrical atmosphere, 
which gave to all that he said infinitely more than its measured meaning. 
We dare not say that the printed sermons are a less inadequate repre- 
sentation of the preacher than in other instances, but we may say that 
they are not less in proportion. The substance, as well as the oratory, 
made Mr. Jones so great a preacher. He took possession of the intellect 
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as well as of the emotions, and, by so much as Mr. Jones transcended 

ordinary preachers, by so much this volume transcends ordinary printed 

sermons. Of course these discourses must be read as sermons; they are 
not theological essays, the chief tests of which are their truth and their 
thought. They are sermons—the practical application of theology to the 
daily lives of men—and as such they must be judged. Their gleams ot 
insight, their flights of imagination, their eloquent oratory, and theix 
searching religious purpose, place the volume, we think, as high, if not 
higher, than any sermons of this generation. 

The Problem of Life considered. A Series of Essay-Discourses. Ii. 
Five Parts. By Samuet Encer, B.A., Lond., of Auckland, New 
Zealand. (William Isbister.) These are simply sermons dealing with 
the common characteristics, needs, and possibilities of human life; but, 
in a way, the freshness, thoughtfulness, and strength of which far surpass 
ordinary pulpit discourses. They are absolutely unconventional in form, 
and, although deeply reverent in feeling and evangelical in their general 
positions, perfectly free in dealing with forms of human thought. Mr. 
Edger pays small respect to formulated creeds. Only a thoughtful con- 
gregation could have appreciated such sermons, short though they be ; 
but to such they must have been immensely helpful. It is the free 
talk of a man who boldly faced the problems of life and tried to think 
them out for himself. The volume is full of the seeds of things, and will 
be suggestive to its readers. In Mr. Edger, who died a couple of years 
ago, the Congregational pulpit lost an able thinker and preacher. 

Talks with Young Men. By J. Twain Davipson, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) Sermons plain, practical, and pointed, touching life on many 
sides, and applying spiritual principles to its secular things. Dr. Davidson 
does not enter upon the questionings which are exercising so many of the 
class which he addresses; perhaps these homely ‘talks’ are a more | 
exeellent way. He that will do shall know. , 

The Gospel and the Age. Sermons on Special Occasions. By W. C. 
Maceg, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. (Wm. Isbister and Co.) 
These sermons are fine specimens of robust, manly eloquence. Rhe- 
torical, they are as all spoken addresses should be ; but with the rhetoric 
of thoughts strongly and fittingly clothed with words and illustrations. 
There is no tinsel about them, no torrent of fine things spoken without 
pertinence, or spoken for their own sakes. The style glows with the fire 
of the thought; the illustrations come naturally and simply for its ex- 
planation or enforcement. They stir the heart to its very depths in virtuc © 
of the great Christian things which they speak, and of the preacher's 
practical earnestness in speaking them. Some passages—for instance, 
one on page 172, in the grand sermon before the British Association, ou 
the origin of the Christian life—are among the very finest specimens of . 
modern pulpit eloquence. The sermons, we are told, were preached 
extemporaneously, that is, not read from manuseript, or, as is implied, ; 
even written out beforehand, but delivered from brief notes, so that they 
could not have been'reproduced save for the shorthand writer. What 
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measure of mental preparation, or of that power of mental composition 
_which some few men possess, was bestowed upon them, we have no means 
of guessing. They are here revised from the reporter’s notes, and that is 


| 


all that we know. Their spiritual penetration, catholicity, and fidelity — 


are equal to their verbal eloquence. We are glad to possess them. If 
we mistake not, they will take their place among the best productions of 
-the modern pulpit. 


Sermons. By Josep .Lecxiz, D.D., Ibrox, Glasgow. (Glasgow: | 


James Maclehose and Sons.) Not very widely known outside the Scottish 
Presbyterian Church, Dr. Leckie is yet a very distinctive man, and these 
are remarkable sermons. Dr. Leckie does not write his sermons, and, 
but for notes taken by friends, sometimes relations, he tells us that very 
little of most of the sermons in this volume would remain. Perhaps Dr. 
Leckie is endowed with the rare faculty of purely mental composition 
which we have known two or three preachers, notably Dr. Russell of 
Dundee, and Mr. Caleb Morris, to possess. The notes have been care- 
fully revised. But however produced the sermons are far removed from 
ordinary preachings. They are quiet in style, and yet warm with the 
plain eloquence of sympathetic thought ; fresh in their ways of looking at 
things, but not startling in originality ; orthodox in theology and prac- 
tical in aim. They work their spell by a combination of high qualities 
rather than by any one that is distinctive ; they are religious rather than 
theological; but the preacher is familiar with the higher paths of theo- 
logical thought, and indicates to those who need the indication, and are 
qualified to use it, the right solution of difficulties. It is difficult to give 
an account of such sermons. We are almost perforce compelled simply 
to bear testimony to their excellency, to literary, intellectual, and religious 
qualities in them, which will abundantly justify very strong commenda- 
tion. 

Sermons Preached at Westminster Abbey. By Aurrep Barry, D.D., 
D.C.L., Bishop of Sydney. (Cassell and Co.) The characteristics of Dr. 
Barry’s sermons are strong common-sense, and the harmony in practical 
Christian life of thought, feeling, and practice. He is never rhetorical, 
never abstruse. His sermons are always instructive, and his sympathies 
are broad. Sometimes, however, as in the sermon on Unity, the great facts 
in the condition of his own Church—and, indeed, of Christendom on the 
one hand, and a shrinking from the negation of prerogative, which has so 
large a place in his own Church system, on the other—resolve his thought 
into such an inane conclusion as this: ‘ We feel that in many points there 
was, but for the error or sin of men, no adequate cause of secession ; we feel 
sure that now there is no adequate cause for continued separation.’ In what 
sense are we to accept this as true? How much better to have frankly 
recognized the necessary diversities of Church-life, and to have insisted 
only that they be not permitted to hinder brotherhood of heart-fellow- 
ship and practical life in common things. Will Dr. Barry work heartily 
on the grounds of common validity with Congregational and Presbyterian 
Churches in Australia? If not, is it not a kind of insincerity to moan over 
the lack of unity in the Church ? 
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Ezegetical Studies. By Patron J. Guoac, D.D. (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark.) Dr. Gloag selects for exegesis passages of Scripture of special 
difficulty, such as ‘ The Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost,’ ‘ Our Lord’s 
Blessing to Peter,’ ‘Salted with Fire, ‘The Groaning Creation,’ ‘ Women 
Vailed because of the Angels,’ ‘The Spirits in Prison, &c. He brings ta 
bear upon them the fine qualities of scholarly, patient, and discriminating 
criticism which gave his ‘Commentary on the Acts’ so high a place in 
the exegetical literature of the Bible. We can only commend these dis- 
courses as throwing all the light that modern learning and reverent feel- 
ing can furnish upon these difficulties of the New Testament. ; 

Sermons. By Davin Swine. (Richard D. Dickinson.) Mr. Swing is 
a topical preacher ; his texts are little more than pegs to hang his discours- 
- ing upon, and even as such they are of doubtful relevancy. Thus, from 
the text, ‘ All your days ye shall dwell in tents,’ he deduces as a thesis 
the need of provisional creeds. ‘He shall be called the Son of the 
Highest’ suggests as a theme the higher religious life of a man. The 
preacher seems ingeniously to evade the natural Evangelical suggestions 
of his texts. The sermons are fresh and strong, but fanciful, and do not 
come very closely to men’s business and bosoms. Their teaching is of 
course true, but it is truth in abstract or arbitrary forms. We can scarcely 
imagine any great religious emotion excited by it. It lacks cogency and 
spiritual power. 

The Glory of the Man of Sorrows. Sermons preached during Lent at 
the Parish Church of St. James’, Piccadilly. By G. Bonavia Hunt. 
(Cassell and Co.) Mr. Hunt’s idea is to present such aspects of our Lord’s 
experience as are emphasized by the word ‘Behold!’—‘ Behold the Man!’ 
‘Behold your King!’ ‘ Behold the Lamb of God!’ &. The sermons are 
fresh, and strong, and fearless. They break away from some conven- 
tional methods, and, without any very striking originality,‘are well caleu- 
lated to arrest attention and to enforce religious life. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Several of the following have been received too late for review in this number. 


History of Rome and the Roman People. By Victor Duruy. Edited by the Rev. 
J. P. Mahaffy. Vol. II., PartsI. and II. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. Samuel Cox., D.D. Second Series, Vol. VII. 
Hodder and Stoughton. ; 

The aeue of Christendom. St. Giles’ Lectures. Edinburgh: Macniven and 
Wallace. 

The Evangelical Succession. Free St. George’s Lectures. Third Series. Edin- 
burgh: Macniven and Wallace. 

— _ Guards in Character-Building. By C.H. Payne, D.D. Hodder and 

toughton, 

A Short Protestant Commentary on the Books of the New Testament. Edited by 
Professor Paul W. Schmidt and Professor Franz Von Holzendorff. Translated 
by F. H. Jones, B.A. Theological Translation Series. Williams and Norgate. 

Dictionary of Miracles—Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the Rev. E. C. 
Brewer, LL.D. Chatto and Windus. 

A New Study of Shakespeare. Triibner and Co. 
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eg pany : an Argument on Theism. By the Rev. James Tait. Charles 

n an 

Essays on the Philosophy of Theism. nif the late George Wm. Ward, Ph.D. Two 

olumes. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

The Fourfold Life: its Antecedents and Consequences. By H. Sinclair Paterson, 
M.D. John F. Shaw and Co. 

Petland Revisited. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. Longmans, Green, and Co. 

The Last Prophecy. ing an Abridgment of the late Rev. E. B. Elliott’s ‘ Hore 
Apocalyptice. % H.E. F. James Nisbet and Co. 

Present-Day Tracts. Vol. IV. Religious Tract a 

The English Citizen. The State in its Relation to Education. By Henry Craik, 
M.A. Macmillan and Co. 

Christ and the Church. Thoughts on the Apostolic Commission. By Adolph 
Saphir, D.D. Religious Tract Society. 

Handbooks for Bible Classes: The Life of St. Paul. By Rev. James Stalker, 
M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

The Mishna as Illustrating the Gospels. By W. H. Bennett, B.A. Cambridge : 
Deighton, Bell, and Co. 

Dean Plumptre’s Poems: ‘Lazarus.’ Fourth Edition. ‘Master and Scholar.’ 
Second Edition. ‘Things New and Old.’ Griffith and Farran. 

Terse Talk on a Topics. By Henry Varley. James Nisbet and Co. 

Half-Hours in the Holy Land. vels in Egypt, Palestine, Syria. By Norman 
Macleod. Wm. Isbister. 

Heart-Fellowship with Christ: Meditations and Prayers. By the Rev. W. Poole 
Balfern. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Poems. By Augustine L. Taveau. Vol. I. New York: G. P. Putman and Sons. 

Jobn Wicklif. By the Rev. W. L. Watkinson. T. Woolmer. : 

The Health of the Senses. By H. Macnaughton Jones,M.D. Longmans, Green, 


and Co. 
_ How Sorrow was changed into Sympathy. Words of Cheer for Mothers Bereft of 

-  LittleChildren. By Mrs. Prentiss. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Brands Plucked from the Burning. By J. H. Wilson, D.D. S. W. Partridge. 

Modern Egypt: its Witness to Christ. By H. B. Ottley, M.A. Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

Church Music in the Metropolis. By Charles Box. William Reeves. 

Paraleipomena ; or, Things Left Out. R. F. Dickinson. 

A Minor Poet. By Amy Levy. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Modern Romanism Refuted. By G. Osborn, D.D. T. Woolmer. 

What to do and How to do it, with ——— Reference to the’Dwellings of the Poor. 
— by the Sanitary Laws Enforcement Society. Kegan Paul, Trench, and 


Reasons Concerning Our Hope. Alexander and Shepheard. 
Poems. By John Sibree, M.A. Triibner and Co. 
All-Souls’ Eve, and other Poems. By Maud Eldryth. Kegan Paul, Trench, and 


Co. 

Rock versus Sand ; or, The Foundations of the Christian Faith. By John Munro 
Gibson, D.D. James Nisbet and Co. 

eo an and other Poems. By John Cameron Grant. Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 

Earth’s Voices, and other Poems. By William Sharp. Elliot Stock. 

Osmalinda: a Poetical Romance. New York: G. P. Putman and Sons. 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. New Series. Vol. II. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 

The Round Table Series: 1. Emerson; 2. George Eliot. Edinburgh: William 


Brown. 

In the of the Night. Poems. By Mrs. Horace Dobell. Vol. I. Remington 
an 

One-Room Life. By Archibald G. Brown. Morgan and Scott. . 

bose” Notes - Book of Psalms. By the Rev. J. A. Cross, M.A. Longmans, 

reen, and Co. 

Report of the Senatus Academicus, and Calendar of the Associated Theological 
Colleges of England and Wales, 1884 

Notes on Shakespeare’s Versification. By George H. Browne, A.M. Boston: 
Ginn, Heath, and Co. ‘ 

The American University. An Essay. By Professor John W. Burgess, Ph.D. 
Boston: Ginn, Heath, and Co. : 
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The Voices from the Cross. By the Rev. Malcolm White. Edinburgh: James 


Gemmell. 
Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory. 
= By tha! Rev. J cans Stormouth. The Pronunciation carefully Revel by the 
Rev. P. H. Phelp, M.A., Cantab. Parts IV.-IX. William Blackwood and 
Sons. 
Apocalyptic Glimpses. By Charles B. Waller, M.A. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
‘Things of India’ Made Plain. A Journalist’s Retrospect. Part I. Elliot Stock. 
Labour and Wages. By the Right Hon. H. Fawcett, M.P. Macmillan and Co. 
Two Sermons on Opinion and Service, and Religion and Revelation. By the Rev. 
J. M. Wilson, ALA. Macmillan and Co. 
The House of Lords. An Address. By Sir John Bennett. David Bogue. 
Speed on Canals. By F. R. Conder, M.I.C.E. Institution of Civil Engineers. 
A Popular Non-Technical Treatise on Consumption, with Remarks on Infection, &c. 
By William Dale, M.D. Francis Hodgson. 
The Twofold Life. By A. J.Gordon, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 
What think ye of Christ? By Samuel Clifford. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
Classics for Children: Stories of the Old World. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, 
M.A.—Quentin Durward. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Boston: Ginn, Heath, 
and Co. 
The Indo-Chinese Opium Trade. By J. Spencer Hill, B.A. Henry Froude. 
Types and Antitypes of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Illuminated. Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Under a Fool’s Cap. Songs by Daniel Henry, jun. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
The Mayfair Library: Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. Selected by A. Perceval 
Groves. Chatto and Windus. 
The Law of the Ten Words. By J. Oswald Dykes, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 
The Promised Seed: a Course of Lessons on the Old Testament. By Rev. Charles 
R. Ball, M.A. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Thoughts for Men and Women. The Lord’s Prayer. By Emily C. Orr. Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Christianity judged by its Fruits. By the Rev. C. Crosleigh, D.D. Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. : 
Little Folks. Cassell and Co. 
Higher than the Church. A Tale of the Olden Times. Triibner and Co. 
Crosses and Crowns. By H. Sinclair Paterson, M.D. John F. Shaw and Co. 
Wordsworth Birthday Book. Compiled and Edited by J. R. Tutin. Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 
Short Addresses Given at a Mothers’ Meeting. William Isbister. 
A Collection of the Promises of Scripture. By Samuel Clarke, D.D. Religious 
Tract Society. 
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A ions of the Portuguese Language. By Alfred Elwes. Crosby, Lockwood, 
and Co. : 

A Progressive Series of Inductive Lessons in Latin. By John Teltow, A.M. 
Boston: Ginn, Heath, and Co. 

History Topics for the Use of High Schools and Colleges. By w.F. Allen, A.M. 
Boston: Ginn, Heath, and Co. 

The Civil Service Series: English History. By F. A. White, B.A. Revised and 
a by H. A. Dobson. Fifth Edition.——Geography. By the late 
Lancelot M. D. Spence. Completed and Edited by Thomas Gray. Ninth 
Edition.——English Grammar. By W. V. Yates, C.U. Second Edition. 
Crosby, Lockwood, and Co. 

School Classics: C. Sallvsti Crispi Bellum Catvline. Edited by A. M. Cooke, 
M.A.—Homer’s Odyssey. Book IX. WithaCommentary. By John FE. B. 
Mayor, M.A.—Q. Horatii Flacci. Liber III. Edited, with Notes, by T. E. 
Page, M.A.—tThe Fourth Book of Thucydides. Edited, with Notes, by C. E. 
Groves, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 

Elementary Classics : Homer’s Iliad. BookI. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A., 
and A.S. Walpole, M.A.— The Rise of the Athenian Empire, from Thucydides. 

Book I. Edited LS F. H. Colson, M.A.—Select Fables of Phedrus. Edited b 

A.S. Walpole, M.A.—Stories of Roman History from Cicero. By G. E. 

Jeans, M.A., and A. V. Jones, M.A. 


Contemporary Literature. 


F School Classics: Moliére, Gentilhomme. Edited by Louis 
- Moriarty, B.A. Macmillan 

ei Progressive French Course. II. Jreodig Year. By G. Eugéne-Fasnacht. New 

a Primary Seri Readings. Contes des Fées. Par Charles 

‘i ries of French an rman mn es Fées. 

Perrault. With Notes by G. Macmillan and Co. 

First Lessons in Latin. By K. Macaula; ors Eicke, B.A. Macmillan and Co. 

Blackwood's Educational Series. Professor es The First and 
Second ae Readers. Willits Blackwood and So: 

Hazen’s Complete Spelling-Book for all Grades of Public and Private Schools. 
Boston: Ginn, Heath, and Co. 

The a Examination Guide. By J. J. Carlile Breakley, B.A. 


Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, and Co. 
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